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DEDICATED  TO  THE 

faculty  and  Mmm  of  /Ific^ee  College. 
& 

A  FACULTY  WHICH  DID  A  GREAT  WORK  FOR  SMALL 
PECUNIARY     REWARD;     AN      ALUMNI     WHICH 
WOULD  BE    A    CREDIT    TO  ANY    INSTITU- 
TION; A  COLLEGE    WHICH    DIED  IN 
A  NOBLE  CAUSE  AND  IS  RISEN 
AGAIN    IN    MISSOURI  VAL- 
LEY COLLEGE. 


PREFACE. 


ISSOURI  Valley  College  was  founded 
for  the  purpose  of  Christian  educa- 
tion, and  is  under  the  control  of  the 
Synods  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyte- 
rian Church  in  Missouri,  Kansas,  Ne- 
braska and  Colorado.  It  was  located  at  Marshall, 
Missouri,  in  the  spring  of  1888,  by  a  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners appointed  for  that  purpose,  and  is  chartered  to 
exercise  the  privileges  and  perform  the  duties  of  a 
College. 

The  College  is  co-educational.  The  time  is  past 
when  it  was  necessary  to  argue  the  importance  of  co- 
education. It  is  helpful  to  both  sexes  to  be  brought 
together  in  the  recitation  rooms.  It  helps  their  man- 
ners, stimulates  endeavor,  conserves  morality,  and  fos- 
ters self-respect  and  self-control.  It  is  nature's  order, 
and  nature's  law,  and  hence  all  leading  institutions  are 
being  brought  into  conformity  with  it. 

The  following  pages  contain  the  facts  concerning 
the  organization,  management,  faculty,  departments, 
courses  of  study,  aims,  work,  advantages,  and,  in  gen- 
eral, all  important  information  concerning  this  institu- 
tion of  learning.  Persons  contemplating  attendance 
here  are  requested  to  study  these  pages  carefully. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  MISSOURI  VALLEY 
COLLEGE. 

So  far  as  history  is  concerned,  it  is  difficult  to  fix 
on  definite  data,  and  yet  it  may  be  said  that  the  history 
of  Missouri  Valley  College  began  with  a  conference  of 
the  representatives  of  the  several  synods  in  the  state  of 
Missouri,  which  was  held  at  Sarcoxie,  Missouri,  Oc- 
tober 27,  1874. 

Ever  since  the  lamented  failure  of  the  McGee  Col- 
lege,* brethren  on  both  sides  of  the  Missouri  River  had 
been  hoping,  praying,  and  planning  for  the  projection 
of  some  new  educational  enterprise.  These  represen- 
tatives, gathered  at  Sarcoxie  in  the  fall  of  '74,  "formu- 
lated a  system  of  endowment  under  which  the  work 
should  be  prosecuted  until  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars were  secured."  Each  synod  of  Missouri  thereafter 
elected  its  quota  of  what  was  known  as  the  educational 
Commission.  McAdow  Synod,  Rev.  J.  B.  Mitchell, 
D.  D.,  Rev.  E.  D.  Pearson,  D.  D.,  and  Ben  Eli  Guth- 
rie, Esq.  Missouri  Synod,  Rev.  J.  H.  Houx,  Rev.  T. 
S.  Love,  and  Rev.  P.  H.  Rea.  Ozark  Synod,  Rev.  T. 
W.  Pendergrass,  Rev.  E.  E.  Baker,  and  W.  H. 
Ritchie,  Esq.  These  nine  constituted  the  Educational 
Commission  as  at  first  organized.  Rev.  J.  B.  Mitchell, 
D.  D.,  was  president;  Ben  Eli  Guthrie  was  secretary, 


*See  pp.  46-61. 
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12  History  of 

and  A.  W.  Ridings  was  elected  treasurer.  In  1875, 
one  year  later,  Dr.  Mitchell  resigned,  whereupon  the 
Rev.  J.  H.  Houx  was  elected  president.  In  the  years 
?8o  and  '81,  after  various  changes  had  been  made  in  the 
plan  of  operation,  conferring  greater  authority  upon 
the  president  of  the  Commission,  particularly  in  the 
matter  of  receiving  and  disbursing  funds,  the  enter- 
prise took  on  new  life  and  made  encouraging  progress. 
This  continued,  with  ebb  and  flow  of  interest,  until  the 
meeting  of  synod  in  1885  at  Odessa,  Missouri,  when, 
after  ten  years  of  faithful  service  as  president  of  the 
Educational  Commission,  Rev.  J.  H.  Houx  resigned. 
As  Dr.  Pearson  said  in  his  report  to  synod,  in  review- 
ing the  history  of  the  movement,  Rev.  J.  H.  Houx  had 
been  a  veritable  "Jolm  the  Baptist"  in  the  work  that  he 
had  done  in  laying  broad  and  deep  the  foundations  for 
the  future  college  enterprise.  He  had  not  only  col- 
lected money,  and  secured  bequests,  but  he  had  fixed 
in  the  minds  of  the  people,  a  deep  and  abiding  faith  in 
the  desirability,  the  possibility,  the  practicability,  and 
the  reliability  of  the  enterprise.  This  was  no  small 
work,  in  view  of  the  previous  history  of  educational 
interests  in  the  state  of  Missouri.  The  Rev.  J.  B. 
Mitchell,  D.  D.,  was  again  elected  a  member  of  the 
Commission  at  Odessa  in  '85,  and  subsequently  made 
the  president  thereof.  They  were  dark  days  which  fol- 
lowed, and  the  light  did  not  break  upon  the  Educational 
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Commission  or  upon  those  interested  in  the  educational 
work  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  church  in  Mis- 
souri, until  a  definite  proposition  was  made  by  certain 
brethren  in  the  city  of  Sedalia,  Missouri,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  location  of  the  projected  college  in  their 
city.  Their  proposition  was,  that  if  the  twenty-nine 
thousand  dollars  then  in  bank  and  in  securities,  and 
the  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  in  bequests  were  made 
available,  that  is  to  say,  if  the  twenty-nine  thousand 
dollars  in  bank  and  securities  and  the  twenty-five  thou- 
sand dollars  in  bequests,  making  fifty-four  thousand 
dollars,  were  made  available  in  actual  income-produc- 
ing endowment  for  a  college,  then  Sedalia  would  give 
forty-six  thousand  dollars  to  the  endowment,  thereby 
completing  the  hundred  thousand  dollars  endowment, 
it  would  add  to  its  gift  fifteen  acres  of  ground  for  the 
college,  and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  to  build  the 
college  edifice.  This  was  the  proposition,  emanating 
from  Sedalia,  which  brought  light  on  the  subject  of  the 
new  college.  The  Sedalia  people  gave  bond  for  the 
fulfillment  of  their  contract.  Immediately,  there  was 
revived  interest  on  the  subject  of  the  college.  Finan- 
cial agents  were  appointed  in  all  of  the  presbyteries. 
President  Mitchell  traveled  two  hundred  days,  with- 
out salary,  in  arousing  interest  and  soliciting  funds  for 
the  completion  of  the  synod's  part  of  the  required 
amount.     On  the  thirteenth  of  September,   i887,  the 
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Educational  Commission  met  and  rejoiced.  The  fifty- 
four  thousand  dollars  had  been  raised,  and  the  bond  of 
Sedalia  was  good  for  all  that  remained.  It  was  only 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  instructions  of  the  synod  and 
the  terms  of  the  Commission's  charter  in  order  to  se- 
cure the  location,  the  building,  and  all  the  details  con- 
nected with  the  establishment  of  the  enterprise  in  its 
practical  form.  Ninety  days  were  given  for  the  taking 
of  bids,  as  the  charter  of  the  Commission  required. 
Five  bids  were  received.  These  were  from  Sedalia, 
Odessa,  Marshall. 

The  bid  of  Marshall  was  forty-six  thousand  dol- 
lars cash  to  the  endowment  fund,  thirty-eight  thou- 
sand dollars  cash  to  the  building  fund,  seventy-four 
lots  in  College  Addition  to  the  city  of  Marshall,  valued 
at  twenty-two  thousand  dollars,  and  forty  acres  in  the 
College  Addition  to  Marshall,  valued  at  thirty-two 
thousand  dollars,  making  a  total  in  their  proposition  of 
a  hundred  and  thirty-eight  thousand  dollars.  After 
looking  at  all  the  bids,  in  all  their  bearings,  it  was 
finally  concluded  by  the  Educational  Commission  that 
the  proposition  of  Marshall  was  the  most  favorable,  and 
therefore  the  location  of  the  institution  was  awarded 
accordingly  and  the  bond  of  Sedalia  returned  to  the 
hands  of  its  originators.  The  location  having  been 
determined,  there  were  still  some  details  to  be  attended 
to  by  the  Educational   Commission  before  its  work 
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should  be  finally  concluded.  It  was  necessary  to  se- 
cure a  charter  for  the  new  institution,  to  give  a  name, 
and  to  render  such  assistance  to  a  Board  of  Trustees 
to  be  elected  as  would  be  necessary  in  transferring  the 
business  from  one  body  of  men  to  another.  The  syn- 
ods elected  a  board  of  trustees  composed  of  thirteen 
members,  and  gave  them  instructions  to  proceed  to 
build  the  college  at  Marshall.  The  name  chosen  was 
that  of  Missouri  Valley  College,  "A  name  euphonious 
and  significant.  We  are  pleased  to  find  that  it  gives 
universal  satisfaction/'  said  Dr.  Pearson  in  his  report 
to  the  synod  in  1888.  The  Educational  Commission 
had  its  final  meeting  September  11,  1888,  "hoping  and 
believing/'  they  said,  "that  there  will  exist  no  cause  for 
our  being  called  together  again/'  They  adjourned  in 
a  state  of  jubilation,  as  is  evident  from  their  report  to 
synod  in  the  month  following,  when  they  said :  "We 
hail  you  happy,  on  the  completion  of  that  grand  and 
noble  work,  which  has  engaged  your  minds  and  hearts 
for  more  than  a  half  score  of  years/'  Their  work  had 
been  done  at  almost  no  expense  to  the  church.  The 
minimum  amount  of  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  col- 
lege endowment  had  been  secured  through  the  compre- 
hensive labors  of  Rev.  J.  H.  Houx  and  the  intensive 
work  of  Rev.  J.  B.  Mitchell,  D.  D.,  with  no  expense  to 
the  church  save  that  incidental  to  traveling,  and  yet  the 
Educational  Commission  had  been  able  to  turn  over  to 
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the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Missouri  Valley  College  for 
endowment  in  cash,  notes,  and  securities,  a  hundred 
and  four  thousand,  three  hundred  and  eighty-one  dol- 
lars and  eight  cents  ($104,381.08)  for  the  college  build- 
ing in  cash,  notes,  etc.,  thirty-eight  thousand  dollars, 
seventy- four  unsold  lots,  estimated  at  twenty-two  thou- 
sand dollars,  bequests  secured,  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred dollars,  and  a  deed  to  forty  acres  of  college  cam- 
pus, valued  at  thirty-two  thousand  dollars.  In  addi- 
tion, bequests  promised  but  no  papers  on  hand,  twenty- 
two  thousand,  five  hundred  dollars,  the  charter  of  Mis- 
souri Valley  College,  the  charter  and  the  records  and 
papers  of  the  Educational  Commission.  Thus  closed, 
crowned  with  great  success,  the  work  of  the  Educa- 
tional Commission,  which  had  lasted  through  fourteen 
years — years  of  patient  labor,  of  uncertainty  in  the 
minds  of  many,  of  great  perseverance  on  the  part  of  a 
few,  of  intense  hope,  and  which  redounded  to  the  glory 
of  God. 

Called  meetings  of  Missouri,  Ozark,  and  Kansas 
synods  were  held  in  May  and  June,  of  1888,  for  the 
purpose  of  electing  the  trustees  of  Missouri  Valley  Col- 
lege, thirteen  in  number.  The  first  meeting  of  the  new 
Board  of  Trustees  was  held  in  Marshall,  Missouri, 
June  13,  1888,  at  which  time  Rev.  E.  D.  Pearson,  D.  D., 
was  elected  president  of  the  Board ;  W.  T.  Baird,  Esq., 
vice-president;  D.  D.  Duggins,  Esq.,  secretary,  and  T. 
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C.  Rainey,  Esq.,  treasurer.  A  number  of  meetings 
were  held  during  the  summer,  when  plans  and  specifi- 
cations were  discussed,  architects  interviewed,  plans 
adopted,  and  contracts  finally  awarded.  After  having 
advertised  for  bids  from  contractors,  a  meeting  was 
held  October  15,  1888,  and  the  contract  for  erecting  the 
building  was  awarded  at  forty-two  thousand,  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars  exclusive  of  heating,  furnishing 
and  painting,  the  building  to  be  completed  October  1, 
1889. 

At  one  of  these  early  meetings  the  Board  resolved, 
"There  shall  be  a  chair  in  the  college  for  Biblical  in- 
struction. The  endowment  of  the  chair  is  not  pro- 
vided for,  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  necessary  amount 
will  be  secured  by  the  time  the  college  is  opened. " 
This  action  was  confirmed  by  the  synod  at  its  meeting 
in  October,  as  per  the  following  resolution  offered  by 
Dr.  Mitchell :  "Resolved,  That  after  the  Chair  of  Bib- 
lical instruction  in  our  college  is  open,  the  regular 
course  of  study  for  both  males  and  females  preparatory 
to  graduation  shall  include  the  biography,  history,  ge- 
ography, literature  and  moral  code  of  the  Bible,  to 
which  may  be  added  such  elective  studies  therein  as 
the  faculty  may  prescribe."  It  was  also  decided  by  syn- 
od that  the  institution  should  be  co-educational,  as 
per  the  following  resolution :  "That  the  faculty  and 
trustees  of  our  college,  in  organizing  the  school,  while 
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arranging  for  such  separate  courses  for  male  and  fe- 
male students  respectively  as  their  judgment  shall  sug- 
gest, shall,  however,  admit  female  students  to  any  and 
all  the  classes  of  the  institution  as  may  be  desired  by 
them  and  award  to  them  the  regular  honors  of  such 
classes  upon  the  same  basis  as  that  established  for 
males/' 

A  work  of  very  great  importance  in  carrying  out 
the  construction  of  the  college  was  done  by  Rev.  E.  D. 
Pearson,  D.  D.,  by  the  sale  of  the  lots  and  the  obtaining 
of  a  large  sum  of  money  by  this  means  for  completing 
the  college  edifice.  This  work  of  his  was  duly  recog- 
nized in  the  following  resolution  of  synod  adopted  at 
Macon,  Missouri,  1889:  "Resolved,  That  we  express 
our  hearty  appreciation  of  Dr.  E.  D.  Pearson's  self- 
sacrificing  and  indefatigable  efforts,  and  his  marked 
success  in  the  sale  of  the  college  lots  for  building  pur- 
poses." 

During  1889,  the  board  pushed  the  building  toward 
completion  as  rapidly  as  they  were  able,  elected  a  fac- 
ulty of  seven  teachers,  and  announced  the  opening  of 
the  college  on  September  i7,  1889.  At  that  time,  only 
eight  or  nine  rooms  of  the  college  building  were  suffi- 
ciently completed  for  use.  In  fact,  the  organization 
took  place  in  the  old  Cumberland  Presbyterian  church. 
But  those  rooms  in  the  college  that  were  completed 
were  in  a  few  days,  used  by  the  faculty  and  students,  at 
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which  time  it  was  found  that  in  addition  to  the  seven 
teachers  there  were  ninety-two  students  in  attendance, 
among  them  nine  young  preachers.  By  the  time  synod 
met,  a  month  later,  there  were  a  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  in  attendance,  and  for  the  year  there  was  an  en- 
rollment of  a  hundred  and  fifty-three.  Seventy-two  of 
the  students  at  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  synod  were 
from  Saline  county  and  fifty-two  from  a  distance.  A 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  had  been  organized  with  fifteen  members. 
The  faculty  wras  constituted  as  follows :  A.  J.  Mc- 
Glumphy,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  chairman  of  the  faculty  and 
Professor  of  Mathematics;  W.  H.  Shaw,  A.  M.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Languages;  L.  B.  Seawell,  B.  L.  D.,  Professor 
of  Natural  Science;  W.  E.  Grube,  A.  M.,  Principal  of 
the  Academy;  Zada  Seawell,  Preceptress;  Miss  C.  C. 
Carr,  Instructor  of  Music;  Mary  L.  Armstrong,  In- 
structor in  Art. 

During  the  previous  summer,  Pres.  G.  L.  Os- 
borne, LL.  D.,  had  been  elected  President,  but  had  de- 
clined. Subsequently  William  H.  Black,  D.  D.,  was 
elected,  and  he  also  declined,  but  was  re-elected  the 
following  February,  1890,  and  accepted,  beginning  his 
work  April  1,  of  that  year. 

As  per  agreement  with  the  President,  the 
course  of  study  in  the  college,  received  certain  very 
marked  modifications.  The  Faculty  was  revised,  lab- 
oratories and  libraries  were  installed  and  the  disposi- 
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tion  of  the  rooms  of  the  college  was  made  with  refer- 
ence to  the  requirements  of  the  new  course.  The  re- 
organization of  the  Faculty  was  as  follows:  William 
H.  Black,  D.  D.,  President  of  the  College  and  Professor 
of  Psychology  and  Ethics;  A.  J.  McGlumphy,  D.  D., 
LL.  D.,  Dean  of  the  College  and  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics ;  W.  E.  Grube,  A.  M.,  Dean  of  the  Academy  and 
Professor  of  Greek;  A.  McGinnis,  A.  M.,  Professor  of 
Advanced  Latin  and  German;  R.  T.  Kerlin,  Professor 
of  Academic  Latin  and  French;  J.  M.  Penick,  A.  M., 
Professor  of  Physics  and  Chemistry;  Joan  C.  Orr, 
Professor  of  History  and  Elocution;  E.  S.  Place, 
School  of  Music;  Mary  L.  Armstrong,  School  of  Fine 
Arts. 

The  summer  of  1890  was  a  short  summer  because 
of  the  amount  of  time  required  and  the  vast  amount  of 
work  needing  to  be  done  in  order  to  effect  these 
changes.  The  building,  however,  was  entirely  com- 
pleted and  furnished,  the  laboratories  installed,  the  li- 
brary under  way,  the  new  faculty  in  their  positions, 
and  all  ready  for  the  reception  of  new  students  at  the 
opening  of  school  in  September.  The  heating  plant 
had  all  been  put  in  place,  the  painting  done,  everything 
looked  bright,  fresh  and  beautiful.  The  spring  before, 
on  Arbor  Day,  the  students  had  planted  about  two  hun- 
dred trees  in  the  college  campus,  which  previously  had 
been  unadorned.     In  the  spring  of  the  following  year, 
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1891,  under  the  inspiring  leadership  of  L.  A.  Goodman, 
Esq.,  of  Westport,  Missouri,  the  indefatigable  secre- 
tary of  the  State  Horticultural  Society,  twelve  hundred 
evergreen  and  deciduous  trees  were  planted  in  the  col- 
lege campus.  A  half-holiday  was  given  to  the  stu- 
dents for  this  purpose,  and  Mr.  Goodman  in  person 
superintended  the  work.  Previously,  the  landscape 
gardener  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society  had  come 
and  laid  off  the  ground  preparatory  to  the  work,  ac- 
cording to  an  artistic  design. 

Further  additions  and  modifications  were  made  in 
the  course  of  study,  by  which  the  requirements  for  ad- 
mission were  raised,  the  course  of  study  in  the  college 
elevated,  and  enriched.  In  1891,  the  School  of  Biol- 
ogy was  added,  and  Dr.  T.  W.  Galloway  was  elected 
professor  in  charge. 

In  1896  the  work  was  further  broadened  by  the 
founding  of  the  chair  of  French  and  the  election  of 
Miss  Myrtle  Thorp  to  that  chair.  Mrs.  Ada  Brasfield 
was  elected  assistant  in  music  in  1891  in  order  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  School  of  Music. 

In  1894  the  Dormitory  was  built,  providing  for  the 
comfort  of  students  for  the  ministry  and  other  necessi- 
tous young  men. 

In  1890  W.  T.  Baird,  Esq.,  of  Kirksville,  Missouri, 
had  added  to  his  previous  subscriptions  to  the  college 
sufficient  to  make  the  total  amount  ten  thousand  dol- 
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lars,  whereupon  the  Board  of  Trustees  unanimously 
and  heartily  named  the  chair  of  Greek  after  him,  and 
at  his  request,  associated  his  long-time  pastor  and 
friend,  Dr.  J.  B.  Mitchell,  with  him,  so  that  the  chair 
bears  the  name,  "Baird-Mitchell  Chair  of  Greek."  The 
Bible  has  been  taught  in  the  college  since  September, 
1890,  until  September,  1895,  as  a  labor  of  love,  all  the 
members  of  the  Faculty  participating.  But  in  1895 
John  C.  Cobb  and  wife  of  Odessa,  Missouri,  increased 
their  previous  contributions  to  the  college,  by  the 
agreement  to  support  the  Biblical  chair  at  one  thousand 
dollars  a  year  for  two  years  ending  June,  1897.  Thus 
the  Biblical  chair  was  inaugurated  in  Missouri  Valley 
College,  and  the  President  was  elected  by  the  Board 
to  give  instruction  in  that  department. 

It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  this  chair  will  be  speedily 
and  adequately  endowed. 

At  the  meeting  of  synod  in  1889,  the  Board  of 
Trustees  reported  that  the  Chapel  "will  be  large."  It 
is  now  found,  however,  that  it  is  very  much  too  small, 
and  the  Board  has  taken  steps  for  the  building  of  a 
new  Chapel.  It  is  hoped  that  some  generous  friend  of 
the  college  will  come  forward  with  a  donation  sufficient 
to  build  and  name  it.  Ten  to  fifteen  thousand  dollars 
should  be  sufficient  for  the  building,  with  an  equal  sum 
as  an  endowment  to  maintain  its  operation. 
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Missouri  Valley  College  was  first  mentioned  by 
name  to  the  General  Assembly,  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion in  its  report,  wherein  it  was  stated  that  "Missouri 
Valley  has  14"  candidates  in  attendance.  A  similar 
legend  appears  in  the  minutes  of  189 1.  At  Memphis, 
Tennessee,  May  26,  1892,  the  Assembly  gives  its  first 
official  recognition  in  the  report  of  the  late  Rev.  E.  B. 
Crisman,  D.  D.,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion, who  devotes  a  separate  paragraph  to  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  work  and  equipment  of  Missouri  Valley 
College.  In  1894,  at  Eugene,  Oregon,  in  the  report  of 
Rev.  Prof.  D.  S.  Bodenhammer,  the  College  is  com- 
mended because  "the  Bible  has  a  place  in  the  course  of 
instruction."  The  recognition  since  has  been  very 
generous  on  the  part  of  the  General  Assembly. 
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STATE  OF  MISSOURI, 

Department  of  State. 

I,  Alexander  A.  Lesueur,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri, hereby  certify  that  the  annexed  pages  contain  a  full,  true 
and  complete  copy  of  the  articles  of  association  or  agreement,  in 
writing,  of  the 

"MISSOURI   VALLEY  COLLEGE," 

with  the  several  certificates  thereon,  filed  June  30th,  1888,  as  the 
same  appears  on  file,  as  the  law  directs,  in  this  office. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  affix  the 
Great  Seal  of  the  State  of  Missouri.  Done  at  office  in  the  city  of 
Jefferson,  this  eleventh  day  of  October,  A.  D.  1889. 

A.  A.  LESUEUR, 

Secretary  of  State. 
By  R.  M.  YOST, 
[Seal.]  Chief  Clerk. 

ARTICLES  OF  ASSOCIATION  OF  MISSOURI  VALLEY  COLLEGE. 

We,  the  undersigned,  Erasmus  D.  Pearson,  John  C.  Cobb,  Wil- 
liam T.  Baird,  Alphonso  C.  Stewart,  James  E.  Ritchey,  Thomas  M. 
Casey,  Peter  H.  Rea,  James  M.  Stevenson,  George  W.  Wilson  and 
Colley  B.  Holland,  Representatives  of  the  Synod  of  Missouri,  and 
Neill  D.  Johnson,  George  L.  Orsborne  and  Dean  D.  Duggins,  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Kansas  Synod,  the  same  being  Synods  of  the  Cum- 
berland Presbyterian  church,  and  now  having  jurisdiction  as  such 
over  the  states  of  Missouri,  Kansas,  Nebraska  and  Colorado,  do 
hereby  associate  ourselves  together  for  the  purpose  of  forming  and 
becoming  an  educational  association  under  and  pursuant  to  Article 
X,  Chap.  21  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  1879, 
and  do  hereby  adopt  the  following  Constitution,  as  articles  of  asso- 
ciation for  our  government  and  as  showing  the  purposes  of  our  as- 
sociation. 
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ARTICLE    I. NAME. 

The  name  of  this  association  shall  be  Missouri  Valley  College, 
and  the  college  and  principal  office  of  the  association  shall  be  at  the 
city  of  Marshall,  in  the  county  of  Saline,  and  state  of  Missouri. 

ARTICLE    II. TRUSTEES. 

Section  1. — The  undersigned  Erasmus  D.  Pearson,  John  C. 
Cobb,  William  T.  Baird,  Alphonso  C.  Stewart,  James  E.  Ritchey, 
Thomas  M.  Casey,  Peter  H.  Rea,  James  M.  Stevenson,  George  W. 
Wilson,  Colley  B.  Holland,  Neill  D.  Johnson,  George  L.  Osborne  and 
Dean  D.  Duggins  shall  constitute  the  first  Board  of  Trustees  and 
shall  continue  in  office  until  their  successors  are  duly  elected  or  ap- 
pointed and  qualified.  The  said  Erasmus  D.  Pearson,  John  C.  Cobb, 
William  T.  Baird  and  Colley  B.  Holland,  of  the  Synod  of  Missouri, 
and  Neill  D.  Johnson,  of  Kansas  Synod,  shall  be  and  continue  such 
trustees  for  the  term  of  six  years,  and  the  said  Alphonso  C.  Stewart, 
James  E.  Ritchey,  George  W.  Wilson,  of  the  said  Synod  of  Missouri, 
and  George  L.  Osborne,  of  the  said  Kansas  Synod  shall  be  and  con- 
tinue such  trustees  for  the  term  of  four  years  ;  and  Thomas  M.  Ca- 
sey, Peter  H.  Rea  and  James  M.  Stevenson,  of  said  Synod  of  Mis- 
souri, and  Dean  D.  Duggins,  of  the  said  Kansas  Synod,  shall  be  and 
continue  such  trustees  for  the  term  of  two  years. 

Section  2. — The  said  Synod  of  Missouri  shall  from  time  to  time 
elect  the  successors  to  its  members  on  said  Board  of  Trustees,  as 
their  respective  terms  expire  and  the  said  Kansas  Synod  shall  like- 
wise elect  successors  to  its  members,  to  serve  for  a  term  of  six  years 
and  until  their  successors  are  elected  and  qualified. 

Section  3. — Upon  such  election,  said  Synods  shall  grant  to  such 
person  a  commission  in  writing,  signed  by  its  Moderator  and  Clerk, 
stating  therein  whom  such  member  is  to  succeed. 

Section  4. — In  case  of  the  death,  resignation  or  refusal  to  act, 
of  any  member  of  said  Board,  the  Synod  so  electing  any  such  mem- 
ber shall  at  its  next  meeting  thereafter  fill  such  vacancy. 

Section  5. — The  said  Board  of  Trustees  shall  have  the  general 
management  and  control  of  the  business  of  said  College,  the  corpor- 
ate name  of  which  shall  be  Missouri  Valley  College,  by  which  name 
it  shall  be  known  and  designated,  sue  and  be  sued,  receive  and  hold 
property,  contract  and  be  contracted  with. 

Section  6. — Seven  members  of  said  Board  of  Trustees  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business. 
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ARTICLE    III. PURPOSES. 

The  purposes  of  this  Association  are  the  following  :  1,  To  ac- 
quire the  legal  title  to,  and  hold  sufficient  land  for  the  proper,  nec- 
essary and  convenient  buildings  of  the  association,  with  a  suitable 
campus.  2,  To  erect  and  maintain  a  suitable  college  edifice  or  edi- 
fices and  other  proper  and  suitable  buildings  for  the  purposes  of  said 
college.  3,  To  found,  build,  maintain  and  operate  a  college  for  lib- 
eral and  thorough  instruction  in  all  the  arts,  sciences  and  humani- 
ties, and  to  provide  means  and  appliances  for  thorough  education  in 
all  the  branches  of  regular  collegiate  instruction  and  all  human 
learning.  4,  To  receive,  have  and  hold  from  the  educational  com- 
mission of  the  said  Synods  the  Educational  Fund  of  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  (100,000)  raised  by  said  commission  and  now  held 
by  it  for  said  college,  and  to  invest  and  preserve  said  Endowment 
Fund,  and  collect  and  receive  the  increase  and  profits  arising  there- 
from and  apply  the  same  to  the  purposes  and  objects  of  said  col- 
lege, but  no  part  of  the  principal  sum  of  said  Endowment  Fund  Is 
ever  in  any  manner  to  be  applied  or  used,  or  in  any  way  lessened 
or  diminished,  but  the  same  to  be  sacredly  preserved  intact  and 
safely  invested  in  good  bonds  or  other  securities,  or  at  the  highest 
legal  rate  of  interest  prudently  obtainable.  The  interest  only  of 
said  permanent  fund,  and  of  all  additional  contributions  thereto 
shall  be  used  in  payment  of  the  salaries  of  the  professors  or  said 
institution  of  learning,  but  if  any  part  thereof  may,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  trustees,  not  be  necessary  for  that  purpose,  then  such 
excess  of  interest  may  be  otherwise  used  for  the  support  of  said  in- 
stitution, as  may  be  directed  by  said  trustees,  and  in  case  said  prin- 
cipal fund  become  impaired  or  for  any  cause  reduced  below  $100,000, 
then  such  income  on  the  remainder  shall  not  be  used,  but  added  to 
the  principal  and  reserved  until  the  same  be  made  up  and  restored 
to  its  original  sum  of  $100,000.  5.  To  accept,  receive,  have  and 
hold  any  and  all  gifts,  grants,  bequests,  devises,  donations  and  con- 
tributions of  money  and  property,  for  the  erection  and  maintenance  of 
said  college  edifice  and  other  proper  buildings  and  the  improvement 
of  the  grounds  of  the  association,  and  also  for  the  founding,  build- 
ing and  providing  for  Libraries,  Museums,  Cabinets,  Laboratories, 
Dormitories,  Conservatory  of  Music  and  Gymnasiums  in  connec- 
tion with  said  college,  and  also  for  the  founding  and  conducting  of 
free  scholarships,  or  scholarships  partly  free,  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  donors,  also  the  founding  and  maintenance  of  lectureships, 
professorships  and  chairs  of  instruction  in  said  college.     The  word 
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scholarships  as  used  in  this  article  means  and  shall  be  held  to 
mean  maintenance  for  a  scholar ;  foundation  for  the  support  of  a 
student — and  the  faculty  of  the  college,  under  the  regulations  pro- 
vided by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  shall  designate  the  beneficiaries  of 
such  scholarships,  provided  that  the  donor  may  designate  the  class 
of  such  beneficiaries.  6.  To  accept,  receive  and  hold  any  and  all 
donations,  gifts,  grants,  devises  and  bequests,  as  additions  to  the  said 
endowment  fund,  and  when  so  received  to  become  a  part  thereof 
and  held  and  managed  in  the  same  manner  and  for  the  like  purpose 
as  the  original  fund  of  $100,000  and  under  the  same  limitations. 

ARTICLE   IV. POWERS. 

1.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  adopt  all  reasonable  by-laws, 
not  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  the  land  and  these  Articles  of 
Association,  and  may  prescribe  proper  rules  and  regulations  for  its 
officers,  agents  and  employes.  2.  The  Trustees  shall  meet  at 
least  once  in  each  year  at  Marshall,  Missouri,  and  oftener  if 
deemed  best ;  require  written  reports  from  all  officers,  agents  and 
employes  of  the  condition,  necessities  and  prospects  of  the  business 
and  matters  of  the  College  committed  to  them  respectively.  3.  The 
Board  of  Trustees  shall  employ  a  faculty  consisting  of  a  president 
and  such  other  professors,  assistants  and  teachers  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary,  and  agree  upon  and  fix  the  salary  or  compensa- 
tion to  be  paid  to  each.  4.  The  Board  of  Trustees  are  authorized 
to  employ  all  such  workmen,  agents,  mechanics  and  employes  as 
may  be  necessary  in  the  prosecution  of  the  purposes  of  said  associ- 
ation and  to  fix  their  compensation.  Provided  that  they  shall  not 
mortgage  or  otherwise  encumber  any  grounds,  buildings  or  other 
property  of  the  college  for  any  purpose  whatsoever.  5.  The  Board 
of  Trustees  shall  fix  the  amount  of  fees,  tuition  and  other  charges 
of  students  and  other  persons  seeking  admission  to,  or  instruction 
in  said  college  or  any  department  thereof.  6.  Said  Board  of  Trus- 
tees shall,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Faculty,  confer  all  aca- 
demic degrees  upon  the  graduates  and  post-graduates  of  said  col- 
lege, and  upon  other  worthy  persons  distinguished  for  culture  and 
learning,  provided  that  no  honorary  degrees  shall  be  conferred  re- 
lating to  any  department  which  is  not  at  the  time  being  actually 
taught  in  said  college.  7.  Said  Board  of  Trustees  shall  make  re- 
port in  writing  to  each  of  the  Synods  within  said  states,  at  their 
respective  annual  meetings,  of  the  condition,  prospects  and  neces- 
sities and  wants  of  the  college,  showing  the  number  and  positions  of 
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the  Faculty,  the  number,  age,  sex,  advancement,  time  of  attendance 
of  pupils  for  the  collegiate  year  last  past,  and  also  a  particular  and 
detailed  statement  of  all  moneys  received,  from  whom  and  on  what 
account,  with  a  like  statement  and  account  of  all  disbursements, 
and  also  a  particular  statement  and  account  of  the  investment  of 
the  said  Endowment  Fund,  and  of  each  and  every  fund  under  its 
management  and  control,  with  the  proceeds  and  income  of  each.  8. 
That  said  Board  of  Trustees  shall  keep  all  permanent  funds  of  said 
association  invested  so  as  to  secure  and  yield  the  largest  income 
thereon,  and  they  shall  only  apply  the  profits  and  income  thereon, 
together  with  the  income  arising  from  tuition,  fees  and  other 
charges  and  resources,  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of  said  college, 
and  are  hereby  expressly  forbidden  to  encumber,  charge,  use  or  ap- 
ply in  any  manner,  the  principal  of  any  endowment  fund  or  other 
permanent  fund  for  any  debt  or  obligation  of  the  said  college ;  and 
this  shall  be  notice  to  all  persons  dealing  with  said  board  and  its 
agents  that  all  such  permanent  funds  are  not  to  be  holden  for  any 
liability  of  said  college.  But  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  board  to 
apply  all  profits  and  income  of  said  funds,  together  with  the  ordi- 
nary income  from  tuition  fees  and  other  sources  to  the  payment  of 
any  such  liabilities. 

ARTICLE    V. OFFICERS. 

1.  The  officers  of  the  board  shall  be  a  president  and  vice- 
president,  who  shall  be  members  of  the  board,  a  secretary,  who  may 
or  not  be  a  member  of  the  board,  and  a  treasurer,  who 
fchall  not  be  a  member  of  the  board.  2.  No  member  of  the  Faculty 
shall  be  a  member  ofthe  Board  of  Trustees.  3.  The  terms  of  the 
officers  shall  be  for  one  year  and  until  their  successors  shall  be 
duly  elected  or  appointed  and  qualified.  4.  The  treasurer  shall 
give  bond  in  double  the  amount  of  money  and  securities  likely  to 
come  or  be  in  his  hands  for  the  term  of  his  office  with  not  less  than 
five  good  and  solvent  securities  to  be  approved  by  the  board.  5. 
The  treasurer  shall  make  to  the  board  quarterly  statements  of  the 
condition  of  the  treasury,  and  a  full  statement  of  his  accounts  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  board,  when  the  board  shall  make  an  ex- 
amination of  and  list  each  and  every  security,  together  with  all 
funds  and  moneys  in  his  hands  or  under  his  control,  and  said 
board  may  at  times  inspect  his  books,  papers,  securities,  funds 
and  moneys,  and  may  in  their  discretion,  suspend  oc  dismiss  him 
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and  appoint  his  successor.  6.  The  further  duties  of  the  officers 
shall  be  the  same  as  usually  devolve  upon  such  officers  and  as  shall 
be  prescribed  by  the  by-laws  of  the  association  ;  and  other  necessary 
officers  may  be  provided  for  in  the  by-laws,  and  their  duties  pre- 
scribed, and  any  officer  may  be  required  to  give  bond,  conditioned 
as  may  be  required.  7.  The  board  shall  meet  at  least  once  a 
year,  and  as  much  oftener  as  may  be  required  by  the  Synods  afore- 
said, but  it  shall  appoint  an  executive  officer  or  committee  of  not 
more  than  three  members  to  manage  and  look  after  the  interest  of 
the  association  in  the  vacation  of  the  board  and  to  receive  and  ex- 
amine the  quarterly  statement  of  the  treasurer.  8.  The  Board  of 
Trustees  shall  fix  the  salary  or  compensation  of  the  treasurer  and 
Secretary  and  may  allow  themselves  their  actual  expenses  in  at- 
tending the  meetings  of  the  board. 

ARTICLE    VI. FACULTY. 

1.  The  Faculty  of  the  college  shall  hold  their  respective  chairs 
for  such  term  as  the  Board  of  Trustees  shall  prescribe.  2.  The 
Faculty  shall  have  the  internal  management  and  discipline  of  the 
school  and  shall  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  students  and  the  conduct  of  all  persons  connected 
with  the  institution  in  and  about  its  buildings  and  grounds. 

The  Faculty  shall  have  charge  of  the  college  instruction,  Its 
curriculum,  classes,  teachers,  books  and  employes,  and  over  the  ad- 
mission of  students  to  the  college,  and  they  shall  have  power  to 
enforce  discipline  and  obedience,  and  may  suspend  or  expel  students 
from  the  college,  and  said  Faculty  shall  have  and  exercise  all  other 
power  and  authority,  usually  possessed  and  exercised  by  the  Facul- 
ties of  such  institutions,  and  necessary  to  promote  the  success  of 
the  enterprise  and  the  advancement  of  education  and  learning.  3. 
The  Faculty  may  confer  all  academic  degrees  and  honors  upon  the 
students  who  have  met  the  requirements  of  the  institution  in  that 
respect,  as  also  honorary  degrees  as  hereinbefore  provided. 

ARTICLE    VII. AMENDMENT.     , 

1.  These  Articles  of  Association  may  be  amended  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees  at  any  regular  annual  meeting,  provided  that 
notice  of  such  amendment  shall  be  filed  with  the  amendment  pro- 
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posed  at  the  annual  meeting  next  prior  thereto — -and  provided  also 
that  said  amendment  must  be  approved  by  all  the  said  Synods. 

2.     The  by-laws  of  the  Association  may  be  amended  as  shall 
be  provided  therein. 

E.   D.   PEARSON, 
JOHN  C.  COBB, 
WILLIAM  T.   BAIRD, 
ALPHONSO  C.  STEWART, 
JAS.  E.  RITCHEY, 
THOMAS  M.  CASEY, 
PETER   H.    REA, 
JAMES   M.    STEVENSON, 
COLLEY  B.  HOLLAND, 
NEILL    D.    JOHNSON, 
DEAN    D.    DUGGINS, 
GEO.   L.    OSBORNE, 
GEO.   W.   WILSON. 


!»■ 


STATE  OF  MISSOURI, 

June  Term,  1888. 
County  of  Saline. 

In  the  Circuit  Court  of  said  county,  on  the  25th  day  of  June, 
1888,  the  following,  among  other  proceedings  were  had,  viz.  : 
Petition  of  Erasmus  D.  Pearson,  Dean  D.  Duggins  and  Thomas 
C.  Rainey,  for  the  Incorporation  of  the  Mis- 
souri Valley  College. 
Now  at  this  day  come  the  petitioners  and  this  cause  coming  on 
to  be  heard,  and  the  petition  and  Articles  of  Association  having  re- 
mained on  file  for  more  than  three  days  since  the  same  were  pre- 
sented to  this  court,  and  the  same  having  been  seen  and  heard,  it 
is  the  opinion  of  the  court  that  such  Articles  of  Agreement,  and  the 
purposes  of  the  Association  come  properly  within  the  purview  of 
Article  Ten,  Chapter  Twenty-one  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  1879 
and  acts  amendatory  thereto,  and  are  not  inconsistent  with  the 
Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  of  this  State.  It  is, 
therefore,  ordered  that  said  petitioners,  Erasmus  D.  Pearson,  pres- 
ident, Dean  D.  Duggins,  secretary,  and  Thomas  C.  Rainey,  treas- 
urer, and  their  associates,  John  C.  Cobb,  William  T.  Baird,  Alphonso 
C.  Stewart,  James  E.  Ritchey,  Thomas  M.  Casey,  Peter  H.  Rea, 
James  M.  Stevenson,  Colley  B.  Holland,  Neill  D.  Johnson,  George 
L.  Osborne,  Geo.  W.  Wilson,  be  and  they  are  hereby  consolidated 
and  united  into  a  corporation  to  be  known  and  called  "The  Mis- 
souri Valley  College." 
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STATE  OF  MISSOURI,    ) 

>  ss. 
County  of  Saline.        ) 

I,  Matt.  W.  Hall,  Clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court,  in  and  for  said 
county,  hereby  certify  the  above  and  foregoing  to  be  a  true  copy  of 
the  proceedings  of  our  said  Circuit  Court,  on  the  day  and  year 
above  written,  as  the  same  appears  of  record  in  my  office. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  affixed 
the  seal  of  said  court  at  office  in  Marshall,  Mo.,  this  the  25th  day 
of  June,  1888. 

MATT.   W.   HALL, 

Clerk  Circuit  Court. 
[seal.]  By  EUGENE  GRAHAM,  D.   C. 

STATE  OF  MISSOURI,  ) 

V   SS. 

County  of  Saline.        \ 

I,  M.  C.  Sandidge,  Recorder  of  Deeds  of  said  county,  do  cer- 
tify that  the  foregoing  instrument  of  writing,  with  certificate 
thereto,  was  on  the  25th  day  of  June,  1888,  at  6  :10  o'clock  p.  m., 
filed  for  record  in  my  office  and  duly  recorded  in  Deed  Record  No. 
59,  page  355. 

Witness  my  hand  and  official  seal ;  the  date  in  this  certificate 
mentioned. 

M.  C.   SANDIDGE, 
[seal.]  Recorder  of  Deeds. 

Filed  June  30,  1888. 

MICHL.   K.   McGRATII, 

Secretary  of  State. 


THE  CHARTER  OF  THE  EDUCATIONAL 
COMMISSION. 

STATE  OP  MISSOURI,  SS. 

I,  Michael  K.  McGrath,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  State  of 
Missouri,  hereby  certify  that  the  annexed  pages  contain  a  full, 
true,  and  complete  copy  of  the  articles  of  association,  or  agree- 
ment of  the  Educational  Commission  of  the  McAdow,  Missouri, 
Ozark,  and  Missouri  Valley  Synods  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  with  the  several  certificates  thereon,  filed  Septem- 
ber 21,  1881,  as  the  same  appears  on  file  in  my  office. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  af- 
fixed the  seal  of  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  Done  at  the 
City  of  Jefferson,  this  twenty-first  day  of  September,  A.  D., 
Eighteen  Hundred  and  Eighty  One. 

MICHAEL  K.   McGRATH, 

Secretary  of  State. 

Constitution. 

ARTICLE   I.— NAME. 

The  name  and  style  of  this  joint  commission  shall  be  "The 
Educational  Commission  of  the  McAdow,  Missouri,  Ozark,  and 
Missouri  Valley  Synods  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church." 

ARTICLE    II.— PURPOSE. 

The  duties,  responsibilities,  privileges,  and  objects  of  this 
commission  shall  be  such  and  only  such  as  those  imposed,  re- 
quired, conferred,  and  described  in  the  papers  of  the  several 
synods  above  named,  adopted  during  their  several  meetings  in 
October,   1874. 

ARTICLE    III.— OFFICERS. 

Section  1.— The  officers  of  this  commission  shall  be  a  Presi- 
dent, Vice-President,  Secretary,  and  Treasurer,  the  first  three 
of  whom  shall  be  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  commission. 
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These  several  officers  shall  hold  their  respective  offices  during 
efficiency,  or,  at  the  discretion  of  the  commission. 

Section  2.— Clause  First.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  preside  at  all  meeting's  of  the  commission,  and  in  this 
position  he  shall  have  all  the  prerogatives,  and  discharge  all 
the  duties  usually  pertaining  to  a  presiding  officer. 

Clause  Second.  He  shall  receive  all  the  monthly  reports  of 
agents,  and  the  quarterly  reports  of  the  Treasurer,  and  shall 
combine  said  reports  and  submit  them  quarterly  to  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  and  with  said  committee  shall,  quarterly,  re- 
view all  work  of  agents  and  other  officers  and  employees  of  the 
commission,  and  with  said  committee  shall  give  directions  for 
future  operations  to  all  such  agents,  officers  and  employees. 

Clause  Third.  He  shall  be  empowered  to  call,  at  discretion, 
special  meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and,  with  the 
advice  of  said  committe,  or  at  the  request  of  any  four  members 
of  said  commission,  he  shall  call  a  special  meeting  of  the  com- 
mission. 

Clause  Fourth.  The  President  shall,  at  all  times,  be  charged 
with  the  general  oversight  of  all  officers,  agents,  employees, 
property,  and  business  of  the  commission,  and  shall,  at  all  times, 
advise  with,  give  instructions  to,  and  direct  the  operations  of 
such  officers,  agents  and  employees,  and  shall,  quarterly,  or 
oftener,  if  so  required  by  the  commission,  or  he  may  deem  it 
necessary,  submit  such  instructions,  directions,  and  acts  to  the 
Executive  Committee  for  their  approval. 

Clause  Fifth.  It  shall  be  the  further  duty  of  the  President 
to  make  to  the  commission,  at  their  annual  meeting,  a  full  and 
complete  report  of  all  his  transactions,  together  with  the  gen- 
eral condition  of  the  work,  and  the  prospects  thereof,  as  shown 
by  the  reports  of  the  officers  and  agents  of  the  commission,  and 
shall  be  required  to  present  to  the  commission  in  said  report, 
such  mode  of  work  as  would,  in  his  judgment,  render  the  pros- 
ecution of  the  work  more  efficient. 

Clause  Sixth.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to  col- 
lect all  notes,  and  parts  of  notes,  with  the  interest  thereon,  upon 
their  maturity,  and  pay  the  same  over  to  the  Treasurer,  taking 
his  receipt  therefor,  and  he  is  hereby  declared  to  be,  ex  officio, 
a  soliciting  agent  and  shall,  as  such,  submit  his  report  to  the 
Executive  Committee. 
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Clause  Seventh.  The  President  shall  make  a  report  of  all 
collections  to  the  Executive  Committee,  quarterly,  and  also 
a  full  statement  of  all  such  collections  to  the  commission,  in  his 
annual  report,  or  oftener,  to  either,  if  required  by  them. 

Clause  Eighth.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President,  before 
commencing  to  make  collections,  as  above  provided,  to  give 
bond  to  the  commission,  in  such  amount  and  with  such  secur- 
ity as  they  may  require. 

Section  3.— Clause  First.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Vice- 
President  to  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee 
or  of  the  commission  in  the  absence  of  the  President,  and  to 
perform  all  other  duties  of  the  President  in  case  of  his  tempo- 
rary disability,  or  his  death,  resignation,  or  removal  from  office, 
until  another  President  shall  have  been  duly  elected  by  the 
commission. 

Clause  Second.  In  case  ot  the  death  or  resignation  of  the 
President,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Vice-President,  without 
delay,  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  commission,  for  the  election  of  a 
President,  and  for  the  transaction  of  any  other  business  per- 
taining to  the  interests  involved. 

Clause  Third.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Vice-President  to 
attend  all  meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee,  as  a  member 
thereof. 

Section  4.— Clause  First.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secre- 
tary to  keep  a  full,  fair,  and  legible  record  of  all  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  annual  and  special  meetings  of  the  commission,  in 
a  suitable  book,  in  which  record  shall  be  transcribed  in  extenso, 
all  reports  of  officers  and  agents  and  other  papers  connected 
with  said  reports,  and  shall  also  preserve,  on  file,  all  such  re- 
ports and  papers. 

Clause  Second.  He  shall,  under  the  direction  of  the  Presi- 
dent, assist  said  officer  in  carrying  out  all  the  plans  and  acts 
of  the  commission. 

Clause  Third.  The  Secretary  shall  attend  all  meetings  of 
the  Executive  Committee  as  a  member  thereof. 

Section  5.— Clause  First.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Treas- 
urer to  perform  all  the  duties  prescribed  for  said  officer,  in  the 
plan  of  endowment,  adopted  by  the  commission,  and  to  keep  in 
his  office  a  full  record  of  all  the  business  of  his  office,  subject 
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to  the  inspection  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  the  com- 
mission. 

Clause  Second.  He  shall  make  a  quarterly  report  to  the 
President,  and  an  annual  report  to  the  commission  as  prescribed 
in  Section  10,  of  the  plan  of  endowment. 

Clause  Third.  He  shall  receipt,  in  duplicate,  the  agents  or 
other  persons,  for  all    moneys  received  by  him. 

Clause  Fourth.  He  shall  not  pay  out  any  money,  except  by 
order  of  the  commission,  or  of  the  Executive  Committee,  during 
vacation  of  the  commission. 

ARTICLE    IV.— COMMITTEES. 

Section  1.— The  standing-  committees  of  the  commission  shall 
be  the  Executive  Committee,  as  constituted  above,  and  the  au- 
diting committee. 

Section  2.— Clause  First.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  to  meet  quarterly,  or  at  the  call  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  at  such  meeting  to  review  the  administration  of  the 
President,  examine  the  reports  of  the  Treasurer  and  agents, 
and  take  all  suitable  measures  for  the  successful  prosecution 
of  the  work,  and  fill  any  vacancy  that  may  occur  in  the  offices 
of  Vice-President,  Secretary,  or  Treasurer,  and  in  the  agencies, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  commission,  and  to  appoint  ad- 
ditional agents  at  discretion,  as  well  as  to  have  general  over- 
sight of  all  the  business  of  the  commission,  during  the  vacation 
thereof. 

Clause  Second.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  keep  a  full 
and  fair  record  of  all  their  proceedings  and  acts,  and  report  the 
same  to  the  commission  at  their  annual  meetings,  or  oftener, 
if  so  required  by  the  commission,  or  the  committee  deem  it  nec- 
essary. 

Clause  Third.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  have  power, 
during  the  vacation  of  the  commission,  to  fix  the  salaries  of 
agents  employed  by  them,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  com- 
mission, and  they  shall  draw  upon  the  Treasurer  for  money  to 
pay  said  agents,  or  for  any  other  necessary  expenditure  during 
said  vacation. 

Clause  Fourth.  Said  committee  shall  hold  their  first  meet- 
ing at  such  time  and  place  as  the  President  may  direct. 

Section  3.— It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Auditing  Committee 
to  meet  at  the  place  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  commission, 
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on  Friday  previous  to  the  time  of  such  meeting,  and  shall,  then 
and  there,  proceed  to  examine  the  reports  of  the  President  and 
Treasurer,  and  also  the  accounts  of  officers,  agents  and  employ- 
ees, and,  upon  the  meeting  of  the  commission,  shall  report  the 
condition,  faithfully  and  accurately,  of  said  reports  and  ac- 
counts, and  shall  also  examine  and  report  the  condition  of  the 
books  of  the  President,  Secretary,  and  Treasurer;  and  all  such 
officers  and  agents  shall  transmit  all  such  books,  papers  and 
accounts  to  said  committee,  at  said  time  and  place. 

ARTICLE  V.— AGENTS. 

Section  1.— Clause  First.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  several 
soliciting  and  collecting  agents  to  operate  in  such  portions  of 
country,  and  otherwise  to  conform  to  such  instructions  as  may 
be  given,   by  the  commission  or  their  executive  committee. 

Clause  Second.  These  several  agents  (except  the  President, 
who  shall  report  to  the  Executive  Committee,  as  before  pro- 
vided) shall  make  full  monthly  reports  to  the  President  of  the 
commission,  of  all  their  work,  including  all  moneys  received, 
and  from  whom;  the  amount  of  notes  taken,  and  from  whom, 
and  of  what  character,  and  shall  transmit  all  said  notes  to  the 
President  with  said  report,  and  shall  submit  any  difficulties  in 
their  work,  and  also  make  a  full  statement  of  all  items  of  ex- 
pense incurred  in  their  work  during  said  month. 

Clause  Third.  These  several  agents  shall  also  report  and 
transmit  all  moneys  collected  by  them,  severally,  to  the  Treas- 
urer, at  the  close  of  each  month,  and  shall  retain  the  receipt 
of  the  Treasurer  as  their  voucher  for  the  same,  and  shall  trans- 
mit the  duplicate  thereof,  with  their  report,  to  the  President; 
Provided,  also,  that  the  President  shall  give  all  agents  a  receipt 
for  all  notes  transmitted  by  them  to  him. 

ARTICLE    VI.— MEETINGS. 

Section  1.— The  annual  meetings  of  the  commission  shall  be 
held  in  September  of  each  year,  according  to  the  time  and 
place  of  its  own  adjournment. 

Section  2.— Special  meetings  may  be  held  as  elsewhere  pro- 
vided in  the  constitution,  and  at  such  times  and  places  as  the 
President  may  designate  in  his  call  for  such  special  meeting. 
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ARTICLE  VII.— RULES  OP  ORDER. 

Section  1.  The  manual  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church  shall  be  observed  in  all  the  meetings  of  the  commission. 

ARTICLE  VIII.-BUSINESS  OFFICE. 

Section  1.  The  Educational  Commission  shall  have  a  busi- 
ness office  located  in  the  city  of  Warrensburg,  Johnson  county, 
Missouri. 

ARTICLE   IX,— AMENDMENTS. 

Section  1.  This  constitution  may  be  altered,  amended,  or 
otherwise  changed,  at  any  regular  meeting  of  the  commission 
by  a  two  third  vote  of  all  the  members  present. 

We,  the  undersigned,  the  Joint  Educational  Commission, 
McAdow,  Missouri,  Ozark,  and  Missouri  Valley  Synods  of  the 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church,  do  hereby  adopt  the  forego- 
ing constitution. 

J.  H.  HOUX,  Pres. 

G.  L.  MO  AD,  V.-Pres. 

BEN  ELI  GUTHRIE,  Sec'y. 

T.  S.  LOVE. 

E.  D.  PEARSON. 

E.  P.  PHARR. 

W.  J.  GARRETT. 

J.  C.  SHEPHERD. 

J.  T.  JOHNSON. 

W.  O.  H.  PERRY. 

J.  B.  GREEN. 

WM.  A.  SINGLETON. 
With  Harvey  W.  Salmon  as  Treasurer. 

PLAN    OF    ENDOWMENT. 

1.  That  a  permanent  fund  of  not  less  than  One  Hundred 
Thousand  Dollars  for  the  permanent  endowment  of  an  insti- 
tution of  learning,  to  be  under  the  joint  ownership  and  control 
of  the  McAdow,  Missouri,  Ozark,  and  Missouri  Valley  Synods 
of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church,  or  said  synods  and 
any  other  that  may  be  formed  in  the  present  bounds  of  said 
synods,  with  any  other  synods  of  the  said  church  which  may  be- 
come connected  with  the  above  synods  in  said  work,  be  raised 
by  contributions,  in  the  manner  hereinafter  provided. 
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2.  That  the  interest  only  of  said  permanent  fund  and  of  all 
additional  contributions  thereto,  shall  be  used  in  the  payment  of 
the  salaries  of  the  professors  of  said  institution  of  learning, 
but  if  any  part  thereof  may,  in  the  judgment  of  the  trustees, 
not  be  necessary  for  that  purpose,  then  such  excess  of  interest 
may  be  otherwise  used  for  the  support  of  said  institution,  as 
may  be  directed  by  said  trustees. 

3.  That  contributions  to  said  fund  shall  be  made  in  money, 
or  as  hereinafter  named  and  provided,  and  the  money,  as  paid 
to  the  Treasurer,  shall  be  loaned  by  him  on  good  security,  at 
the  highest  available  rate  of  interest  authorized  by  law,  as  di- 
rected by  the  Educational  Commission  or  their  legal  successors 
in  office,  including  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  said  contemplated 
institution;  and  if  said  interest  be  not  paid  annually,  it  shall  be 
added  to  the  principal,  and  bear  the  same  rate  of  interest;  and 
no  part  of  such  interest  shall  be  used  until  the  cash  proceeds 
of  such  contributions  and  such  interest  shall  amount  to  not 
less  than  One  Hundred  Thousand  Dollars;  and  thereafter,  the 
interest  only  may  be  used  as  above  provided,  and  no  part  of  the 
principal  of  any  additional  contribution  to  such  permanent  fund 
shall  ever  be  used,  but  the  same  shall  forever  remain  a  part  of 
said  permanent  fund;  Provided,  however,  that  the  Educational 
Commission  shall  have  power  to  use  so  much  of  the  funds  col- 
lected by  them,  from  time  to  time,  as  may  be  necessary  to  the 
successful  prosecution  of  their  work. 

4.  That  in  raising  the  One  Hundred  Thousand  Dollars,  the 
commission  looks  to  the  pastor  and  officers  of  each  congrega- 
tion to  present  this  interest  to  their  people,  and  to  take  from 
them  the  best  contributions  possible,  and  forward  the  same 
through  their  Treasurer  to  the  President  of  the  Educational 
Commission,  taking  his  receipt  for  the  amount,  whose  duty  it 
shall  be,  monthly,  to  pay  over  all  moneys  coming  into  his  hands, 
to  the  Treasurer  of  the  commission.  In  all  cases  where  per- 
sons prefer  to  give  their  notes,  the  notes  shall  be  made  payable 
to  the  President,  on  such  conditions  as  shall  be  specified  upon 
their  face;  and  such  institution  shall  not  be  opened  until  the 
whole  sum  of  One  Hundred  Thousand  Dollars  shall  have  been 
paid  in,  or  made  amply  secure  by  mortgages  or  deeds  of  trust, 
on  unincumbered  property. 

5.  That  gifts,  grants,  conveyances,  bequests,  and  devises  of 
bonds,    property   and   lands,    or   either,    as    contributed    to    said 
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fund,  may  be  made  to  the  Educational  Commission,  or  their 
successors  in  office,  hereinafter  named  and  provided  for,  in 
trust  for  said  institution;  and  the  cash  proceeds  thereof  shall 
forever  be  a  part  of  said  fund. 

6.  That  if,  from  any  cause,  the  said  fund  shall  be  reduced 
below  said  sum  of  One  Hundred  Thousand  Dollars,  then  the 
interest  thereon  shall  not  be  so  used  as  above  provided,  but  the 
same  shall  be  added  to  the  fund,  until  thereby  and  by  contri- 
butions, or  otherwise,  the  said  sum  shall  again  be  raised  to  the 
said  sum  of  One  Hundred  Thousand  Dollars;  so  that  the  min- 
imum of  said  fund  shall  be  and  remain  not  less  than  One  Hun- 
dred Thousand  Dollars. 

7.  That  the  Educational  Commission  shall  hold  in  trust  for 
the  said  synods  all  funds  and  other  assets,  of  all  description 
whatever,  which  may  come  into  their  hands,  for  the  above  spec- 
ified purpose,  and  shall  be  responsible  to  the  said  synods  for  the 
proper  care  and  management  thereof,  and  to  this  end  they  shall 
have  power  to  appoint  all  necessary  agents,  to  elect  proper  offi- 
cers for  their  body,  one  of  whom  shall  be  Treasurer,  who  shall 
be  required  to  give  a  good  and  sufficient  bond  to  secure  all  the 
funds  that  may  come  into  his  hands,  pertaining  to  this  work, 
which  funds  shall  be  loaned,  if  possible,  so  as  to  yield  the  high- 
est lawful  rate  of  interest,  for  which  interest,  as  well  as 
principal,  the  said  treasurer  shall  account  to  the  Educational 
Commission. 

8.  That  the  Treasurer  of  the  Educational  Commission,  as 
heretofore  provided  for,  shall  be  required  to  give  bond  with  se- 
curities to,  approved  by  the  Educational  Commission,  through 
their  Executive  Committee  or  their  successors,  and  conditioned 
that  he  will  well  and  faithfully  perform  all  his  duties  as  such 
Treasurer,  and  faithfully  manage,  control,  and  account  for,  pay 
over  and  deliver  all  contributions  to  said  fund  received  by  him, 
and  all  interest  thereon,  and  effects  pertaining  to  his  office,  ac- 
cording to  the  orders  of  said  Educational  Commission,  or  their 
successors  in  office,  duly  appointed,  and  when  required  thereto, 
by  said  commission  or  their  successors,  he  shall  give  a  new 
bond,  or  additional  securities  from  time  to  time. 

i).  That  said  Treasurer,  invested  with  the  powers,  duties, 
and  responsibilities  herein  named,  shall  continue  in  office,  upon 
the  faithful  performance  of  his  trust,  until  his  successor  is  duly 
appointed  and  qualified,  or  until  he  shall  be  required  to  account 
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for,  pay  over  and  deliver  all  funds,  effects,  and  papers  pertain- 
ing- to  his  said  office,  according  to  the  order  of  said  Educational 
Commission,  or  their  successors  in  office,  duly  appointed,  and 
in  case  of  his  refusal  to  act,  his  death,  or  his  failure  to  give 
bond,  with  approved  security,  or  new  bond  or  bonds,  or  addi- 
tional security  when  so  required,  the  said  Educational  Commis- 
sion (or  their  Executive  Committee,  in  their  vacation,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  commission)  shall  appoint  a  Treasurer, 
who  shall  give  like  bond,  and  be  subject  to  all  the  duties,  lia- 
bilities, and  responsibilities  herein  required. 

10.  That  the  Treasurer  shall,  once  in  every  three  months, 
make  a  full  report  of  the  condition  of  the  treasury,  including- 
the  amount  of  funds  on  hand  at  last  report,  with  all  additional 
receipts  during  the  quarter,  and  the  sources  thereof,  and  also 
all  disbursements,  and  for  what  purpose,  and  of  all  his  other 
official  acts,  to  the  President  of  the  Educational  Commission; 
and  he  shall  also  make  a  full  and  complete  report  of  all  the 
receipts  and  transactions  of  his  office  to  the  Educational  Com- 
mission, at  their  annual  meetings. 

11.  That  any  person  who  will  give  ten  thousand  dollars  to 
said  permanent  fund  shall  have  the  privilege  of  naming-  a  pro- 
fessorship in  said  institution;  and  such  person  or  persons  shall 
have  the  privilege  of  paying  said  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars 
in  money  in  one  payment,  or  in  annual  installments,  with  inter- 
est annually,  running  not  exceeding  five  years  from  date;  and 
when  said  person  or  persons  shall  pay  said  sum  of  ten  thousand 
dollars  in  money,  in  one  payment,  then  the  Educational  Com- 
mission, or  their  successors  in  office,  shall  give  to  such  person 
or  persons,  a  certificate  of  such  payment  and  privilege;  and 
when  such  person  or  persons  shall  choose  to  pay  such  sum  of 
ten  thousand  dollars  in  annual  installments,  running  not  ex- 
ceeding five  years,  with  interest  as  aforesaid,  then  in  the  event 
that  such  person  or  persons  shall  fail  or  neglect  to  pay  the 
whole  of  said  sum  within  the  said  term  of  five  years,  with  in- 
terest, the  said  privileges  sha-i  be  forfeited,  and  the  amount 
paid  shall  be  a  part  of  said  permanent  fund. 

12.  That  as  soon  as  the  Educational  Commission  shall  have 
raised  the  said  One  Hundred  Thousand  Dollars,  they  shall  give 
the  several  co-operating  synods  official  notice  thereof,  which 
synods  shall,  as  provided  in  their  late  actions,  elect  a  Board  of 
Trustees    for    said    contemplated    institution    of    learning-,    con- 
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sisting  of  members,  as  the  first  trustees  of  said  institution; 

That  is,  members  by  each  synod,  who  shall  hold  their  offi- 
ces subject  to  the  pleasure  and  orders  of  said  synods,  respect- 
ively, and  until  their  successors  are  duly  appointed  or  elected; 
and  the  Educational  Commission  as  soon  as  they  shall  have 
given  notice  to  said  synods,  as  above  provided,  shall  proceed 
to  locate  said  institution,  by  appointing-  a  time  and  place  for 
holding  a  meeting  in  reference  thereto,  when  and  where  they 
shall  receive  all  bids  and  offers  made  to  secure  the  location  of 
said  institution;  and  having  given  ninety  days  notice  of  the  time 
and  place  of  this  meeting,  and  to  whom  and  how  said  bids  and  of- 
fers may  be  made  and  transmitted  by  publishing  the  same  in  the 
church  papers,  and  also  such  other  papers  as  they  may  deem  nec- 
essary, they  shall  meet  at  such  time  and  place  and  receive,  open, 
examine,  and  compare  all  bids  and  offers  made,  and  proceed  to 
examine  the  different  locations  making  such  bids  and  offers,  by 
actual  observation,  and,  not  less  than  a  majority  of  the  com- 
mission being  present,  shall  take  into  consideration  the  moral 
character  of  the  respective  places,  the  moral  power  and  influ- 
ence of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  at  the  respective 
places,  and  the  financial  advantages  of  the  respective  places, 
embracing  the  amount  of  money  and  property  bid  and  offered, 
and  the  probable  current  expenses  of  the  institution,  including 
cost  to  students,  and  also  the  healthfulness  and  accessibility 
of  the  respective  places,  and  the  probable  patronage  to  be  se- 
cured at  the  competing  points  respectively;  and  when  the  said 
commission  shall  have  determined  upon  the  location,  and  shall 
have  received  the  money  bid,  and  an  absolute  conveyance,  in 
fee  simple,  free  from  all  incumbrances,  of  all  property  and  real 
estate  offered,  then  said  commission  shall  locate  said  institu- 
tion and  name  the  same,  and  shall  issue  a  certificate  of  such  lo- 
cation, and  shall,  forthwith,  proceed  to  secure  a  suitable  charter 
for   said   institution   of   learning. 

13.  That  at  the  time  when  the  said  synods  appoint  the  said 
Board  of  Trustees,  they  shall  appoint  the  time  and  place  of 
the  first  meeting  of  said  Board  of  Trustees;  and  a\.  such  time 
and  place  the  said  Board  of  Trustees  shall  meet  and  organize 
and  appoint  or  elect  the  necessary  officers,  one  of  whom  shall 
be  Treasurer  of  the  Board,  and  said  Board  shall  require  the 
Treasurer  to  give  bond  with  securities,  to  be  approved  by  them 
in  such  sum  as  they  may  determine,  and  said  Board  shall  have 
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the  control  and  management  of  the  grounds,  buildings,  moneys, 
funds  and  effects  of  all  kind,  of  said  institution,  and  the  ap- 
pointment and  removal  of  the  professors,  teachers,  officers,  and 
other  employees  of  said  institution,  and  the  general  manage- 
ment and  control  of  said  institution  and  its  finances  and  opera- 
tions; and  when  their  Treasurer  shall  have  been  appointed  and 
duly  qualified,  and  his  bond  and  securities  approved,  said 
Board  of  Trustees  shall  order  and  require  the  Educational  Com- 
mission before  named,  to  account  for,  pay  over  and  deliver  to 
their  said  Treasurer,  all  contributions  to  said  fund,  and  all  in- 
terest thereon,  and  all  effects,  books,  and  papers  pertaining  to 
their  said  office  and  work;  whereupon,  said  Educational  Com- 
mission shall  cease  to  exist,  for  all  the  purposes  for  which  they 
were  appointed,  and  said  Board  of  Trustees  shall  control  and 
manage  said  funds  as  herein  provided,  and  shall  make  a  full 
report  of  all  their  proceedings  and  actions,  and  of  all  things 
pertaining  to  said  institution  and  its  management,  control,  and 
finances,  to  each  meeting  of  said  synods  respectively. 

14.  That  the  Educational  Commission  shall  have  the  right 
to  make  all  necessary  improvements  of  this  plan,  and  add  such 
new  features  thereto,  as  their  experience  and  judgment  and  the 
demands  of  the  enterprise  may  suggest;  Provided,  that  all 
changes  in  this  plan  shall  be  referred  to  the  co-operating  syn- 
ods for  their  approval  and  shall  become  a  part  of  the  plan  only 
when  ratified  by  all  those  synods. 

We,  the  undersigned,  The  Joint  Educational  Commission 
of  the  McAdow,  Missouri,  Ozark,  and  Missouri  Valley  Synods 
of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church,  do  hereby  adopt  the 
foregoing  plan  of  endowment. 

J.  H.  HOUX,  President 
G.  L.  MOAD,  Vice  Pres. 
BEN  ELI  GUTHRIE,  Sec'y. 
T.  S.  Love,  E,  D.  Pearson,  E.  P.  Pharr,  W.  J.  Garrett,  J.  C. 
Shepherd,  J.  T.  Johnson,  W.  O.  H.  Perry,  J.  B.  Green,  Wm.  A. 
Singleton. 

With  Harvey  W.  Salmon,  as  Treasurer. 
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IN  THE  CIRCUIT  COURT  OF  JOHNSON  COUNTY, 
MISSOURI. 

October  Term,  1880. 

James  H.  Houx,  Benjamin  Eli  Guthrie,  and  Granville  L. 
Moad,  Petitioners  Ex  Parte. 

Come  now  the  said  James  H.  Houx,  Benjamin  Eli  Guthrie, 
and  Granville  L.  Moad,  by  their  attorneys,  and  state  to  the 
court  that  heretofore  to  wit:  in  the  month  of  October,  A.  D., 
1874,  J.  H.  Houx,  G.  L.  Moad,  T.  S.  Love,  E.  D.  Pearson,  E.  P. 
Pharr,  Ben  Eli  Guthrie,  W.  J.  Garrett,  J.  C.  Shepherd,  T.  J. 
Johnson,  W.  O.  H.  Perry,  J.  B.  Green,  and  Wm.  A.  Singleton, 
were  by  the  McAdow,  Missouri,  Ozark,  and  Missouri  Valley 
Synod  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church,  duly  appointed 
as  a  joint  Educational  Commission  for  said  synods,  for  the  pur- 
pose and  with  the  power  and  authority  to  provide  and  adopt  a 
plan  of  endowment  and  constitution  for  their  government,  in 
soliciting,  procuring,  and  keeping  a  fund  of  not  less  than  One 
Hundred  Thousand  Dollars,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and 
endowing  a  college  or  institution  of  learning,  for  educational 
purposes,  to  be  established  and  operated  when  said  fund  of 
One  Hundred  Thousand  Dollars  was  secured;  said  college  or 
institution  of  learning  to  be  located  at  some  point  within  the 
territorial  bounds  of  said  synods,  and  to  be  under  the  supervis- 
ion and  control  of  said  synods. 

That  said  persons  composing  said  joint  commission,  did, 
afterwards,  to  wit:  on  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  October,  1874, 
for  the  purposes,  and  under  the  powers  in  them  vested,  agree, 
in  writing,  upon  a  plan  of  endowment,  and  upon  a  constitution, 
by  which  they  were  to  be  governed  in  soliciting  and  creating 
said  fund,  copies  of  which  said  plan  of  endowment  and  consti- 
tution are  herewith  filed. 

Among  other  things  in  said  plan  of  endowment,  it  is  pro- 
vided that  the  name  of  said  joint  commission  shall  be  "The 
Educational  Commission  of  the  McAdow,  Missouri,  Ozark,  and 
Missouri  Valley  Synods  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church;"  that  the  commission  shall  have  its  business  office  in 
Warrensburg,  Johnson  county,  Missouri,  and  that  the  officers 
of  said  commission  shall  be  a  President,  Vice-President,  Secre. 
tary,  and  Treasurer. 
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That  pursuant  to  said  constitution,  said  joint  commission 
did,  after  the  adoption  of  said  plan  of  endowment  and  consti- 
tution, elect  and  appoint  James  H.  Houx  as  President;  Gran- 
ville L.  Moad,  as  Vice-President; -Benjamin  Eli  Guthrie,  as  Sec- 
retary, and  Harvey  W.  Salmon,  as  Treasurer  of  said  commis- 
sion. 

Wherefore,  the  petitioners  pray  this  Honorable  Court  that 
the  said  joint  commission,  composed  of  the  parties  aforesaid, 
may  be  united  into  a  corporation,  for  the  period  of  ninety-nine 
years,  under  the  name  of  "The  Educational  Commission  of  the 
McAdow,  Missouri,  Ozark,  and  Missouri  Valley  Synods  of  the 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church,"  for  the  purposes  herein- 
before set  forth,  and  with  the  powers,  duties,  and  obligations 
as  in  said  plan  of  endowment  and  in  said  constitution  declared; 
and  that  said  plan  of  endowment  and  said  constitution  so  filed 
herewith,  may  be  the  constitution  and  organic  law  of  said  asso- 
ciation. 

HENRY  NEILL, 
Attorney  for  Petitioners. 
Piled  October  6,  1880,  H.  S.  Witherspoon,  Clerk. 

STATE  OF  MISSOURI,  ) 

[  SS. 
County  of  Johnson.      ) 
Be  it  remembered  that  heretofore,   to   wit:    on  the   twenty- 
first  day  of  October,  A.  D.,  1880,  in  the  Circuit  Court  within  and 
for  said  County  of  Johnson,  the  following-  among  other  proceed- 
ings, were  had,  made  and  entered  of  record. 

That  is  to  say,  James  H.  Houx,  Ben  Eli  Guthrie,  and  Gran- 
ville L.  Moad,  Plaintiffs  and  Petitioners  Ex  Parte 

PETITION  FOR  INCORPORATION. 

Now  come  the  said  petitioners  by  attorney  and  present  to 
the  Court  here  their  petition,  together  with  a  copy  of  their  con- 
stitution, plan  of  endowment,  and  articles  of  association,  and 
after  fully  seeing,  hearing  and  considering  the  same,  the  Court 
finds  that  heretofore,  to  wit:  in  the  month  of  October,  A.  D., 
1874,  J.  H.  Houx,  G.  L.  Moad,  T.  S.  Love,  E.  D.  Pearson,  E.  P. 
Pharr,  Ben  Eli  Guthrie,  W.  J.  Garrett,  J.  C.  Shepherd,  T.  J. 
Johnson,  W.  O.  H.  Perry,  J.  B.  Green,  and  Wm.  A.  Singleton, 
were  by  the  McAdow,  Missouri,  Ozark,  and  Missouri  Valley 
Synods  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church,  duly  appointed 
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as  a  joint  Educational  Commission  for  said  synods,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  and  with  the  power  and  authority  to  provide  and  adopt 
a  plan  of  endowment  and  constitution  for  their  government  in 
soliciting-,  procuring,  and  keeping  a  fund  of  not  less  than  One 
Hundred  Thousand  Dollars  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and 
endowing  a  college,  or  institution  of  learning  for  educational 
purposes,  'o  be  established  and  operated  when  said  fund  of  One 
Hundred  Thousand  Dollars  was  secured,  said  college  or  institu- 
tion of  learning  to  be  located  at  some  point  within  the  territo- 
rial bounds  of  said  synods  and  to  be  under  the  supervision  and 
control  of  said  synods. 

That  said  persons  composing  said  joint  commission  did  after- 
wards, to  wit:  on  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  October,  1874,  for  the 
purpose  and  under  the  powers  in  them  vested  agree  in  writing 
upon  a  plan  of  endowment,  and  upon  a  constitution,  by  which 
they  would  be  governed  in  soliciting  and  creating  said  fund; 
copies  of  which  said  plan  of  endowment  and  constitution  are 
filed  in  this  Court  with  plaintiff's  petition. 

That  among  other  things  in  said  plan  of  endowment  it  is 
provided  that  the  name  of  said  joint  commission  shall  be  "The 
Educational  Commission  of  the  McAdow,  Missouri,  Ozark,  and 
Missouri  Valley  Synods  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church." 

That  said  commission  shall  have  its  business  office  in  the 
City  of  Warrensburg,  Johnson  county,  Missouri,  and  that  the 
officers  of  said  commission  shall  be  a  President,  Vice-President, 
Secretary,  and  Treasurer. 

That  after  adopting  said  plan  and  constitution  said  commis- 
sion did,  pursuant  therewith,  elect  and  appoint  James  H.  Houx, 
as  President;  Granville  L.  Moad,  as  Vice-President;  Ben  Eli 
Guthrie,  as  Secretary,  and  Harvey  W.  Salmon,  as  Treasurer  of 
said  commission. 

It  is  therefore  ordered,  adjudged  and  decreed  by  the  Court 
here  that  the  said  joint  commission  composed  of  the  parties 
aforesaid,  be  and  hereby  is  united  into  a  corporation  for  the 
period  of  ninety-nine  (99)  years,  under  the  name  of  "The 
Educational  Commission  of  the  McAdow,  Missouri,  Ozark, 
and  Missouri  Valley  Synods  of  the  Cumberland  Pres- 
byterian Church,"  for  the  purpose  hereinbefore  set 
forth  and  with  the  powers,  duties,  and  obligations  as  in  said 
plan  of  endowment  and  in  said  constitution  declared,  and  that 
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said  plan  of  endowment  and  said  constitution  so  filed  and  pre- 
sented to  this  Court  with  plaintiff's  said  petition  be,  and  is  the 
constitution  and  organic  law  of  said  commission. 

STATE  OP  MISSOURI,   j 
County  of  Johnson.       S 

I,  H.  S.  Witherspoon,  Clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court  in  and  for 
said  county,  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a  true  copy  of 
the  proceedings  had  by  said  Court  in  said  cause  as  the  same 
appears  of  record  in  my  said  office. 

Witness  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  our  said  Court      hereto 
affixed,  this  fourteenth  day  of  September,  A.  D.,  1881. 
[Seal]  H.  S.  WITHERSPOON,  Clerk. 

By  W.  K.  Morrow,  D.  C. 
Filed  September  16,  1881,  at  11:30,  A.  M. 

J.  R.  KELLEY, 

Recorder. 
STATE  OF  MISSOURI, ) 

>ss. 

County  of  Johnson.       > 
I,  John  R.   Kelley,  Recorder  of  Deeds  for  Johnson  County, 
Missouri,  certify  that  the  foregoing  instrument  or  writing  was 
filed  in  my  office  on  the  twentieth  day  of  September,   1881,   at 

M.,and  was  by  me  duly  recorded  in  book  No.  46,  pages  152 

to  166. 

Witness  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  our  said  Court  hereto 
[Seal]  J.  R.  KELLEY,  Recorder. 

Filed  September  21,  1881. 

MICH'L  K.   McGRATH, 

Secretary  of  State. 

Note. — McAdow  Synod  and  Missouri  Synod  were  reported  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  at  Bentonville,  Ark.,  May  21,  18S5,  as  having  united  under 
the  name  of  Missouri  Synod.  May  17,  1888,  at  Waco,  Texas,  the  Missouri 
Valley  Synod  was  reported  dissolved  and  the  Synod  of  Kansas  organized. 
May  16,  1889,  at  Kansas  City,  Ozark  Synod  was  reported  as  having  united 
with  Missouri  Synod.  Various  changes  in  the  relations  of  presbyteries  were 
made  until  in  May,  1890,  at  Union  City,  Tenn.,  it  was  reported  that  Missouri 
Synod  and  Kansas  Synod  were  constituted  as  at  present.  ^        , — i 


HISTORY  OF  McGEE  COLLEGE. 

During  a  meeting  of  McGee  Presbytery,  March  23, 
1849,  a  committee  was  appointed  consisting  of  Revs.  S. 
C.  Davis  and  J.  B.  Mitchell  and  ruling  elder  Thos.  P. 
Rubey,  to  consider  the  expediency  of  establishing  a 
school  for  the  education  of  probationers  for  the  min- 
istry and  the  public  generally  and  report  at  the  next 
meeting.  The  committee  recommended  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  school  and  the  Presbytery  submitted  prop- 
ositions to  communities  within  its  bounds  for  bids  for 
the  location  of  said  institution. 

SCHOOL   LOCATED. 

At  the  spring  meeting  of  185 1  the  Presbytery  lo- 
cated the  school  in  the  southern  part  of  Macon  county, 
Missouri,  afterward  College  Mound,  pursuant  to  the 
propositions  and  bids  above  mentioned.  Notwith- 
standing there  was  another  liberal  response  all  parties 
fully  acquiesced  in  the  decision  of  the  Presbytery  and 
united  heartily  to  make  the  school  a  success. 

CHARTER  SECURED  AND  TRUSTEES  NAMED. 

In  due  time  a  charter  was  obtained  from  the  legis- 
lature of  the  state,  granting  liberal  college  privileges, 
in  which  the  college  was   styled   McGee  College,   in 
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honor  of  the  Presbytery  in  charge.  In  said  act  of  the 
legislature  Rev.  James  Dysart,  Stewart  Chrystal,  Isaac 
Leter,  Stephen  Gipson,  Giles  F.  Cook,  William  H.  Hol- 
liday,  Rev.  M.  C.  Patton,  Nichols  Dysart,  Esq.,  Rev. 
S.  C.  Davis,  Hon.  Wm.  H.  Hall,  Joseph  Turner,  Esq., 
Thomas  W.  McCormack,  and  Thomas  G.  Sharp,  Esq., 
were  constituted  trustees  of  the  college. 

COLLEGE   BUILDING   ERECTED   AND   SCHOOL   OPENED. 

A  suitable  college  edifice  having  been  erected  a 
school  was  opened  in  the  fall  of  1852,  in  charge  of 
Prof.  J.  H.  Blewett,  A.  B.,  and  at  the  opening  of  the 
second  term  of  that  year  Miss  R.  A.  Hagan,  M.  A.,  was 
employed  as  principal  of  the  preparatory  department. 

PRESIDENT    ELECTED   AND   INSTALLED. 

During  the  early  part  of  that  school  year  the  pres- 
idency of  the  college  was  tendered  to  Rev.  J.  B.  Mitch- 
ell, pastor  of  New  Bethel  church,  but  he  did  not  see  his 
way  clear  for  the  time  being,  to  change  from  the  pastor- 
ate to  the  class  room.  After  some  months  of  prayerful 
deliberation,  however,  he  yielded  to  the  strong  and  per- 
sistent solicitations  of  his  brethren,  accepted  the  call  of 
the  trustees  and  assumed  the  responsibilities  of  said 
position  in  the  fall  of  1853,  when  the  college  was  regu- 
larly organized. 
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PROGRESS  MADE. 

Notwithstanding  the  school  was  located  in  a  rural 
section  of  the  country,  distant  from  any  public  facili- 
ties of  travel,  the  patronage  including  four  probation- 
ers for  the  ministry  reached  126,  during  the  year.  The 
progress  of  the  institution  was  such  that  the  trustees 
felt  authorized  to  say  in  the  catalogue  of  that  date  "We 
hereby  congratulate  the  friends  of  the  college  upon 
having  the  services  of  such  an  able  and  worthy  Fac- 
ulty. By  the  opening  of  the  next  session  the  Board 
will  purchase  and  have  in  readiness  Philosophical,  As- 
tronomical and  Chemical  apparatus ;  also  the  necessary 
musical  instruments  and  a  competent  teacher  for  the 
latter  department."  This  promise  was  much  more 
than  fulfilled,  as  by  that  time  they  had  added  Prof.  S. 
M.  Weeden,  A.  M.,  to  the  faculty,  whose  labors  in 
charge  of  Natural  Science  and  Greek  were  highly  pro- 
ficient. During  that  year  of  the  college  there  was  an 
attendance  of  153,  of  whom  nine  were  preparing  for 
the  ministry. 

CO-EDUCATION   OF  THE  SEXES. 

Two  large  boarding  houses  had  been  erected  by 
the  trustees  for  the  accommodation  of  students  from 
beyond  the  community.  At  that  time  there  were  only  a 
few  families  in  the  village.  One  of  these  boarding 
houses  was  for  females  exclusively,  and  the  other  for 
males;  but  the  school  was  one  of  the  first  of  its  grade 
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to  recognize  practically  the  co-education  of  the  sexes, 
which  has  since  become  so  common  in  colleges  and 
universities  of  the  highest  grade. 

THE   COLLEGE   BECOMES   A   SYNODICAL   SCHOOL. 

During  the  meeting  of  McAdow  Synod  of  1858  it 
was  recommended  that  steps  be  taken  to  make  McGee 
College  a  synodical  school,  provided  arrangements 
could  be  made  with  McGee  Presbytery.  Pursuant  to 
this  action  "a  committee  of  eight — two  from  each 
Presbytery  (of  the  synod)  was  appointed  to  meet  the 
McGee  Presbytery  at  College  Mound,  Missouri,  in 
July,  1859,  and  report  to  synod  that  fall." 

The  result  of  these  negotiations  was  that  the  col- 
lege was  transferred  to  McAdow  Synod  in  October, 
1859,  and  the  necessary  change  of  charter  of  the  insti- 
tution was  secured  in  due  time. 

BIBLE   INSTRUCTION,    AND    HELP    TO    PROBATIONERS    FOR 
THE  MINISTRY. 

The  above  mentioned  enlarged  sphere  of  the  col- 
lege was  one  of  the  results  of  its  progress  in  Christian 
education;  for  from  its  organization  Bible  instruction 
had  been  given  daily  to  its  classes  in  the  chapel.  Prop- 
erly accredited  probationers  for  the  ministry  of  all 
Christian  denominations  received  their  education  free 
of  tuition  fees,  and  as  many  of  those  of  the  Cumber- 
land Presbyterian  church  as  possible  who  needed  such 
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assistance,  were  also  boarded  free  in  whole  or  in  part 
by  families  of  the  community. 

THE  COLLEGE  GOVERNMENT. 

The  government  of  the  classes  was  firm  but  paren- 
tal, and  infractions  of  the  college  regulations  wrere 
comparatively  infrequent.  The  students  as  a  whole 
were  remarkably  studious  and  respectful  to  the  will  of 
the  faculty.  One  thing  that  conduced  to  this  was  the 
unity  unbroken  that  existed  in  the  faculty  on  all  ques- 
tions of  government. 

ANNUAL  PROGRESS. 

The  character  of  the  work  done  and  the  progress 
made  was  so  marked  each  year  that  by  the  close  of  i860 
the  patronage  had  reached  216,  with  a  faculty  of  eight 
capable  instructors,  four  of  whom  had  charge  of  regu- 
lar college  classes.  The  classes  included  nine  promis- 
ing young  men  preparing  for  the  ministry. 

TEMPORARY  SUSPENSION  AND  REORGANIZATION. 

Because  of  the  civil  war  the  second  term  of  1860- 
'6 1  closed  before  the  end  of  that  collegiate  year,  and  no 
catalogue  of  that  year  was  published. 

There  was  a  successful  school  taught  in  the  build- 
ing by  Profs.  J.  N.  Campbell  and  J.  M.  Howard  dur- 
ing 1 86 1 -'67,  but  the  college  classes  were  not  reorgan- 
ized until  the  fall  of   i867,  when  under  a  competent 
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corps  of  teachers  the  college  was  regularly  reopened. 
During  this  year  there  were  152  students,  including 
eight  preparing  for  the  ministry. 

ENLARGEMENT   AND   USEFULNESS. 

By  i87o-,7i  the  enrollment  was  280,  of  whom 
twenty-five  were  probationers  for  the  ministry.  The 
faculty  consisted  of  eleven  active  members  in  the  sev- 
eral departments. 

It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  though  the  college  had 
no  endowment  fund  the  tuition  fees  met  all  the  current 
expenses  from  its  organization  in  1853  till  the  last  two 
years  of  its  existence,  by  which  time  the  state  had  made 
such  large  annual  appropriations  for  all  of  its  schools, 
including  its  university,  that  institutions  depending 
wholly  upon  tuition  fees  had  their  patronage  dimin- 
ished very  much.  It  should  be  added  here  that  one 
year  the  tuition  fees  had  exceeded  all  expenses  five 
hundred  dollars,  notwithstanding  the  salaries  of  the 
teachers  were  quite  as  remunerative  as  those  received 
by  western  teachers  generally,  in  such  institutions. 

LOSS  BY  FIRE  AND  REBUILDING. 

In  1859  tne  original  college  edifice,  the  library  ap- 
paratus and  musical  instruments  were  lost  by  fire,  but 
the  trustees  improvised  comfortable  recitation  rooms 
so  that  the  classes  went  forward  with  their  work  much 
as  if  no  such  calamity  had  occurred.     By  the  opening 
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of  i86o-'6i  a  new,  greatly  improved  and  better  ar- 
ranged college  building  was  completed  to  welcome  the 
increased  number  of  students. 

DEBT   CONTRACTED. 

To  meet  the  expense  of  rebuilding  the  trustees 
had  secured  considerably  more  in  what  was  accredited 
as  payable  subscriptions  than  the  contract  for  the  new 
building  called  for,  but  because  of  the  failure  of  the 
contractor  and  the  amount  of  uncollected  subscriptions 
when  the  war  opened,  a  large  deficiency  resulted.  The 
most  of  the  unpaid  subscriptions  became  worthless  and 
but  little  could  be  done  during  the  war  to  lessen  the 
debt;  hence  when  peace  was  restored  the  indebtedness 
had  become  large.  The  outstanding  paper  was  for  the 
most  part  held  by  bankers,  and  drew  the  regular  rate 
of  interest  during  these  years.  It  is  due  the  trustees 
to  say  that  they  honored  all  their  paper,  and  that  the 
claims  for  material  and  in  payment  of  the  workmen 
employed  on  the  edifice  were  promptly  met  as  the  work 
went  forward,  so  that  when  the  building  was  com- 
pleted these  claims  for  material  and  work  had  all  been 
liquidated. 

EFFORTS  TO  REMOVE  THE  DEBT. 

To  liquidate  the  debt  thus  incurred  was  a  serious 
problem  before  the  trustees.  During  the  year  i872-,73 
the  president's  health  gave  way  under  the  confinement 
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and  labors  of  the  recitation  room,  so  that  his  physician 
advised  complete  rest  and  change  from  sedentary  life. 
After  some  months  of  promising  recuperation,  the 
trustees  requested  that  he  as  their  general  financial 
agent  should  take  the  field  and  raise  the  amount  of  in- 
debtedness which  the  synod  at  its  last  meeting  an- 
nounced as  $13,000.  Through  the  latter  part  of  that 
year  and  the  early  part  of  i8?3-,74,  said  agent  secured 
in  reliable  notes  on  parties  who  were  friends  of  the  col- 
lege, about  $14,000,  which  he  reported  to  the  trustees 
at  their  annual  meeting  in  June,  1874. 

THE  DEBT  HAD  INCREASED. 

As  the  current  expenses  of  the  college  for  the  last 
two  years,  for  reasons  already  stated,  had  increased  the 
indebtedness  several  thousand  dollars,  added  to  which 
was  the  accumulating  interest,  the  trustees  asked  the 
president  whether  he  thought  this  additional  indebted- 
ness could  be  provided  for  in  the  near  future.  After 
time  for  deliberation  he  answered  that  he  believed  it 
could  be  if  they  would  arrange  that  there  should  be  no 
further  loss  arising  from  running  expenses.  In  order 
to  effect  this  they  finally  decided  to  suspend  the  college 
work  for  the  next  year,  retaining  the  present  faculty, 
requesting  them  to  secure  other  employment  for  that 
time.  The  faculty  consented  to  this  proposition  in  ref- 
erence to  them,  and  one  of  their  number,  Prof.  Guthrie, 
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readily  agreed  to  unite  with  the  president  in  securing 
funds  for  the  payment  of  the  debt. 

These  agreements  having  been  made,  the  trustees 
issued  an  explanatory  circular  to  the  church  and  the 
public,  and  these  two  agents  also  issued  a  circular  to 
the  friends  of  the  institution  calling  for  liberal  contri- 
butions, expecting  to  realize  the  needed  sum  in  time  for 
the  college  to  re-open  at  the  regular  date  in  Septem- 
ber, 1875. 

PROSPECT  OF  SUCCESS  BLASTED. 

Soon  after  these  publications  appeared,  and  be- 
fore the  agents  had  had  time  to  enter  the  field,  two  of 
the  smaller  creditors  entered  suit  for  the  immediate  pay- 
ment of  their  claims.  This  caused  other  creditors  to 
bring  suit  though  it  had  been  understood  that  the  sev- 
eral creditors  had  agreed  to  give  the  agents  due  time 
to  provide  for  the  debt.  The  course  taken  by  the 
creditors,  caused  by  the  two  above  referred,  precipi- 
tated a  financial  collapse,  cutting  off  the  possibility  of 
the  agents  to  succeed  in  their  hopeful  work.  A  re- 
ceiver was  appointed  and  so  was  blasted  the  prospect 
of  further  educational  work  in  McGee  College. 

THE   FINAL   SUSPENSION   A   SAD   EVENT. 

This  was  an  unexpected  and  sad  ending  to  all  the 
many  friends  of  the  institution,  and  certainly  not  less 
so  to  the  president,  who  from  the  original  organiza- 
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tion  of  the  college  in  the  fall  of  1853,  had  filled  the 
several  positions  assigned  him  with  undivided  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  Christian  education.  During  the  war 
he  voluntarily  conveyed  by  warranty  sale  all  his  real 
estate,  consisting  of  a  farm,  and  his  residence  property 
in  College  Mound,  to  two  of  the  large  creditors  whom 
he  had  promised  to  see  paid,  in  order  to  preserve  the 
college  property  to  the  church. 

THE  PRESIDENT  HAD  FAITHFUL  CO-ADJUTORS. 

In  the  several  members  of  the  faculty  and  of  the 
trustees,  and  as  well  in  many  other  friends  of  the  insti- 
tution, the  president  in  all  the  history  of  the  school  had 
hearty  and  well  directed  co-operation  without  which 
the  college  could  not  have  attained  the  efficiency  man- 
ifest in  its  honored  Alumni  and  in  many  others  of  its 
pupils  in  their  private  and  public  lives.  No  one  of  the 
Alumni  dishonors  the  institution ;  but  in  domestic,  pro- 
fessional and  official  positions,  whether  of  church  or 
state,  all  prove  a  blessing  to  society;  and  so  the  great 
body  of  the  other  students  so  far  as  their  history  is 
known. 

THE   LORD   WAS   PRESENT  TO   HELP. 

The  seal  of  the  Lord's  approval  was  manifest  in 
the  workings  of  the  school  throughout  its  existence, 
and  is  seen  in  the  results  that  follow.  During  every 
year  of  its  history  large  numbers  of  students  were  led 
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to  Christ  as  their  personal  Savior,  several  of  whom  be- 
came effective  ministers  of  His  word.  If  it  is  proper 
to  apply  the  word  of  God  spoken  of  His  servants,  to 
institutions  which  have  been  conducted  in  His  name 
and  for  His  glory  in  human  good,  it  would  not  be  in- 
appropriate to  write  Rev.  14:13  in  connection  with  the 
history  of  McGee  College. 

ONE  OF  ITS  MOST  ACTIVE,  LIBERAL  AND  ABIDING 
FRIENDS. 

This  sketch  would  be  incomplete  and  ungrateful 
if  special  and  honored  mention  was  not  made  of  the 
interest  and  labors  of  Rev.  James  Dysart,  whose  joy  in 
its  opening  and  sorrow  at  its  final  suspension  was  equal 
to  that  of  any  other  person  to  say  the  least  of  it.  When 
the  Presbytery  presented  the  propositions  touching  the 
school  above  referred  to,  this  man  of  practical  energy 
brought  the  matter  before  his  community,  urging  them 
to  secure  the  location.  Though  for  the  most  part  they 
were  an  uncultivated,  pioneer  people,  they  listened  with 
growing  interest  to  his  disclosures  of  the  benefits  the 
school  would  be  to  them  financially,  to  say  nothing  of 
its  higher  value  in  affording  their  children  the  opportu- 
nity of  a  thorough  education.  He  succeeded  in  calling 
out  their  liberality  as  men  of  less  energy  and  less  faith 
in  God  would  not  have  awakened — a  liberality  which 
secured  the  location  of  the  school  in  their  midst.  He 
was  untiring  in  his  solicitations  for  funds  from  all  he 
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met,  so  that  a  member  of  his  county  court,  upon  seeing 
his  approach  in  the  public  road,  stretched  out  his  hand 
and  called  to  him  at  some  distance:  "Here  Mr.  Dy- 
sart,  is  that  money/'  The  preacher  asked  an  explana- 
tion, to  which  the  judge  replied :  "I  have  been  told  that 
you  ask  every  person  you  meet  to  aid  in  your  contem- 
plated school,  and  I  suppose  you  must  be  becoming 
somewhat  weary,  so  I  thought  I  would  save  you  the 
labor  of  an  appeal  to  me." 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  without  Rev.  James  Dysart 
that  community  would  not  have  secured  the  location; 
and  further  without  him  the  school  would  have  been 
without  one  of  its  most  ardent,  generous  and  constant 
friends.  His  devotion  to  its  origin,  growth  and  use- 
fulness was  equal  to  his  possibilities,  and  his  name  of 
right  stands  among  the  highest  of  those  who  labored 
for  its  development.  He  felt  the  downfall  of  the  col- 
lege keenly,  but  like  others  of  its  warmest  supporters, 
was  ready  thereafter  to  encourage  the  origin  and 
growth  of  Missouri  Valley  CoLLEGE,which  has  already 
become  much  more  to  the  church  in  the  cause  of  Chris- 
tian education  than  the  location  and  unendowed  condi- 
tion of  McGee  College  justified  the  church  to  expect  of 
it.  The  glory  of  the  latter  house  so  much  exceeds  that 
of  the  former  that  all  have  reason  to  be  resigned  to  the 
deeply  felt  loss  of  the  one  and  to  praise  the  Lord  for 
the  other. 
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TRUSTEES. 

The  names  of  the  charter  members  of  the  Board 
appear  on  page  three  of  this  sketch. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  ORIGINAL  BOARD. 

President,  Rev.  James  Dysart. 
Secretary,  Rev.  M.  C.  Patton. 
Treasurer,  Isaac  Teter. 
Collector,  T.  W.  McCormack. 

subsequent  members  OF  THE  board. 

Dr.  John  T.  Fort,  Rev.  M.  M.  Tucker, 

Rev.  H.  R.  Smith,  Rev.  D.  Patton, 

Rev.  J.  E.  Nevins,  Rev.  E.  D.  Pearson, 

T.  Holliday,  Alex.  Denny, 

Col.  R.  M.  J.  Sharp,  Rev.  E.  P.  Pharr, 

J.  C.  Powers,  Joseph  McCune, 

Wm.  T.  Jones,  Rev.  H.  R.  Crockett, 

N.  H.  Patton,  Rev.  Levi  Haynes, 

James  B.  Melone,  Rev.  J.  W.  Campbell, 
Col.  A.  J.  Calhoun. 

DIFFERENT  OFFICERS  OF  THE  BOARD. 

Presidents. 

Rev.  James  Dysart,  throughout  its  history  except  one 

year.     Rev.  M.  C.  Patton. 


JAMES  B.   MITCHELL,    IP.   D., 
President  of  M c Gee  College. 
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Secretaries. 

Rev.  M.  C.  Patton,  T.  W.  McCormack, 

Rev.  H.  R.  Crockett. 

Treasurers. 
Isaac  Teter,  R.  M.  J.  Sharp. 

Collector. 
Thomas  W.  McCormack. 

FACULTY   WHEN    THE   COLLEGE   CLOSED JUNE,    l874- 

Rev.  J.  B.  Mitchell,  D.  D.,  Kirksville,  Mo. 

Rev.  J.  S.  Howard,  A.  M  (Teacher),  Athens,  La. 

Ben  Eli  Guthrie,  A.  M.  (Lawyer),  Macon,  Mo. 

W.  J.  Patton,  A.  B.,  Deceased. 

J.  T.  Mitchell,  A.  M.  (Physician),  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Rev.  Ulysses  Vuille,  A.  B.,  Deceased. 

Mrs.  S.  J.  (McCord)  Hackney,  B.  S.,  Lincoln,  111. 

Mrs.  M.  T.  (Henderson)  Miller,  B.  S.  (Teacher). 

Texas. 
Mrs.  V.  A.  (Guthrie)  Mitchell,  M.  A.,  Deceased. 
Mrs.  F.  A.  (Welch)  Farr,  M.  M.,  Deceased. 

OTHER   MEMBERS   OF  THE  FACULTY EARLIER  |    NOT 

BEFORE    NAMED. 

G.  S.  Howard,  A.  B.,  i8s7-'6i  (Banker),  Atlanta,  Ga. 

A.  B.  Stark,  A.  M.,  i8s7-'6i,  Deceased. 

F.  T.  Sheetz,  A.  M.,  i87i-'72  (Lawyer),  Chillicothe, 

Mo. 
Rev.  Azel  Freeman,  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  i855-'6i,  Deceased. 
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TEACHERS    IN    PREPARATORY    DEPARTMENT. 

Rev.  John  Neff,  Deceased. 

J.  S.  Dysart,  Deceased. 

Lieut.  Geo.  E.  Patton  (Supt.  Con.  Sol.  Home),  Hig- 

ginsville,  Mo. 
R.  S.  Matthews,  B.  S.  (Lawyer),  Macon,  Mo. 

Rev.  W.  B.  McElwee,  A.  B.  (Ministry), ,  Mo. 

Mrs.  O.  M.  Pearson,  M.  A.,  Louisiana,  Mo. 
Mrs.  V.  P.  Reed,  M.  A.,  Carthage,  Mo. 
Miss  Kate  Davis,  M.  A.  (Teacher),  Texas. 
Mrs.  S.  A.  Guthrie,  M.  A.,  Macon,  Mo. 
Mrs.  V.  A.  Mitchell,  M.  A.,  Deceased. 

vocal  music 

D.  C.  Beaver,  M.  B.,  i869-'73,  Kinmundy,  111. 

Dr.  J.  T.  Mitchell,  A.  M.,  i873-'74,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

A.  B.  Stark,  A.  M.,  i8s7-'6i,  Deceased. 

U.  Vuille,  A.  B.,  Hebrew  and  Modern  Languages. 

INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC. 

Mrs.  Fannie  (Flore)  Lynn,  i854-'55,  Canton,  Mo. 
Mrs.  M.  M.  (Watson)  Marquis,  i855-'59,  Deceased. 
Mrs.  Fannie   (Frame)   Cravens,   i&$q-6o,  Kansas 

City,  Mo. 
Miss  Mattie  Hicks,  i86o-'6i,  Palmyra,  Mo. 
Mrs.  M.  F.  Sharp,  M.  A.,  i866-'67,  Macon,  Mo. 
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Mrs.  Kate  Hendricks,  M.  A.,  i867-'69,  Moberly,  Mo. 
Miss  L.  A.  Howell,  M.  M.,  i869-'72,  Lebanon,  O. 
Mrs.  F.  A.  Farr,  M.  M.,  i872-'74,  Deceased. 
Miss  Kate  Beaver,  i87o-'72,  Deceased. 

commercial  school. 

J.  W.  Hudson,  M.  Accts.,  i87o-'73,  Deceased. 
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THE  ACADEMY. 

Because  of  the  inferior  work  done  in  many  schools 
in  the  West  and  because  of  the  importance  of  a 
thorough  preparation  before  entering  college,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  maintain  a  preparatory  department.  In  Mis- 
souri Valley  College,  three  years  are  given  to  the 
Academic  Course.  Students  are  not  required  to  spend 
three  years  in  the  Academy  if  their  studies  have  been 
sufficiently  advanced  to  admit  them  to  the  higher 
classes.  They  will  be  examined  upon  entrance  and 
assigned  to  the  classes  for  which  they  are  fitted. 

Those  who  pass  the  final  examinations  and  grad- 
uate in  the  Academy  are  prepared,  not  only  for  the 
freshman  class  of  this  College,  but  for  the  same  stand- 
ing in  the  highest  colleges  anywhere. 

Students  who  successfully  complete  the  Academic 
Course  are  entitled  to  rank  cum  laude,  magna  cum 
laude  or  summa  cum  laude,  as  their  grades  may  war- 
rant.    See  page  i72  for  further  information. 

No  girl  will  be  admitted  as  a  student  in  the 
Academy  unless  she  is  thirteen  years  old. 

No  boy  will  be  admitted  as  a  student  in  the 
Academy  unless  he  is  fourteen  years  old. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  ACADEMIC 
CLASS-WORK. 

In  the  following  pages  the  inquirer  may  learn 
something  of  what  is  actually  done  in  the  various 
classes  in  the  different  departments  of  the  Academy. 
This  should  interest  patrons  and  prospective  students ; 
from  it  the  latter  may  learn  whether  they  have  had  the 
equivalent  of  the  work  done  in  these  departments  and 
they  may  also  learn  something  concerning  the  object  of 
the  examinations  given  by  the  professors  to  those  seek- 
ing advanced  standing.  Students  applying  for  admis- 
sion from  low-grade  high-schools  are  requested  to 
give  this  department  special  attention.  From  this  they 
may  learn  the  meaning  of  the  College  entrance  require- 
ments (see  page  102)  in  the  Bible,  in  English,  in 
Mathematics,  in  Latin,  in  Greek,  in  Science,  and  in 
History. 

THE  BIBLE. 

WILLIAM  HENRY  BLACK. 
Professor  of  Biblical  Instruction. 

In  the  Academy  there  are  four  courses  of  study  in 
the  English  Bible  required  of  all  students.  Those  who 
enter  for  advanced  standing  in  this  subject  must  either 
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submit  grades  showing  the  work  accomplished  in  other 
institutions;  or  offer  some  other  subject  taken  else- 
where, which  may  be  accepted  as  an  equivalent  of  the 
Bible  work;  or  be  conditioned  in  a  given  number  of 
hours'   work. 

These  courses  of  study  have  some  things  in  com- 
mon and  some  things  distinctive.  The  English  Re- 
vised Bible  is  the  text  in  all.  The  Revised  English 
Bible  being  preferred  for  use  in  this  department  for  the 
following  among  other  reasons  :  ( i )  Because  the  Re- 
vised Bible  is  the  Bible — and  not  a  mere  "commen- 
tary" on  the  Bible,  as  some  absurdly  claim.  (2)  Be- 
cause it  represents  the  best  conservative  scholarship  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century  in  its  effort  to  translate  the 
original  Scriptures  into  the  English  language  of  our 
times.  (3)  Because  the  critical  materials  in  the  pref- 
ace and  the  margins  of  the  Revised  Version  are  con- 
stantly serviceable  to  the  student  and  teacher  of  the 
Word  of  God.  (4)  Because  the  mechanical  arrange- 
ment of  the  literary  matter  of  the  Scriptures  into  para- 
graphs, which,  by  their  spacing,  indicate  intimacy  of 
relation  or  otherwise  is  a  device  of  great  service  to  the 
student  and  teacher.  (5)  Because  the  Revised  Ver- 
sion rests  upon  purer  Hebrew  and  Greek  texts  than  the 
Authorized  Version.  (6)  Because  poetry  is  shown  as 
such  on  the  printed  page  and  is  not  confused  with 
prose  forms. 
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The  four  courses  of  Bible  study  in  the  Academy 
are  as  follows : 

I.  The  Academic  Juniors  for  one  hour  a  week 
throughout  the  year  study  Old  Testament  History  in 
the  Times  of  Moses.  All  of  Exodus,  a  portion  of 
Leviticus  a  portion  of  Numbers  and  a  portion  of 
Deuteronomy  are  studied.  The  object  is  to  get  a  com- 
plete view  of  the  period;  of  the  Hebrew  people;  of 
their  condition  socially,  politically,  and  religiously;  of 
the  institutions  founded  or  brought  into  form  in  the 
days  of  Moses ;  of  the  person,  work,  and  teachings  of 
this  great  man.  The  text  of  the  Revised  Version  is 
the  companion  of  the  student  at  every  lesson.  The 
maps  of  Egypt  and  of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula  are  thor- 
oughly studied,  so  that  the  student  can  reproduce  them 
from  memory.  He  is  also  required  to  draw  plans  of  the 
Tabernacle  and  of  its  furnishings ;  of  the  encampment 
of  the  Hebrews  and  of  their  order  in  marching;  and  to 
make  outlines  and  classifications  of  the  laws  of  Moses. 
While  much  pains  are  taken  to  show  the  natural  condi- 
tions of  the  miracles  of  Moses,  great  stress  is  laid  upon 
the  necessity  of  immediate  divine  interference  in  order 
to  explain  them.  The  religion  of  the  Hebrews  at  every 
possible  point  is  brought  into  contrast  with  the  religion 
of  Egypt,  in  order  to  exhibit  the  spirituality  and  divine 
origin  of  the  former. 

The  current  year  there  have  been  seventy-three 
members  of  this  class. 
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II.  The  Academic  Middlers  for  one  hour  a  week 
throughout  the  entire  year  study,  in  a  similar  way, 
Ruth,  I  Samuel,  II  Samuel,  and  I  Kings.  The  object 
is  to  get  an  insight  into  the  social,  political  and  reli- 
gious life  of  the  Hebrews  at  the  close  of  the  period  of 
the  Judges.  To  seek  explanations  for  the  desire  of  the 
people  for  a  change  from  the  patriarchal  to  the 
monarchial  type  of  government,  and  to  learn  how  the 
change  was  effected  and  with  what  results.  The  geog- 
raphy of  Palestine  is  thoroughly  studied  and  frequently 
reproduced.  The  lives,  characters,  and  ideals  of  Ruth, 
Samuel,  Saul,  David  and  Solomon,  are  critically  re- 
viewed from  historical,  ethnographical,  religious,  and 
ethical  points  of  view.  The  Messianic  element,  the 
origin  of  prophetic  schools,  and  the  characteristics  of 
Hebrew  poetry  are  duly  considered. 

There  were  thirty-five  in  this  class  during  the  year. 

III.  The  work  of  the  Academic  Seniors  for  one 
hour  a  week  during  the  first  semester  varied  from  the 
usual  course  in  the  History  of  the  English  Bible — this 
time  being  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  History  and  Lit- 
erature of  the  Hebrews,  during  the  eighth  century  B. 
C.  Particular  attention  was  given  to  the  Northern 
Kingdom  and  to  the  study  of  the  times  of  Jereboam  II 
and  to  the  work  of  Jonah,  Amos  and  Hosea,  the  great 
prophets  of  that  period.  The  aim  was  to  exhibit  the 
influence  of  the  world-powers  upon  the  development  of 
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the  teachings  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  and  to  show  the 
political  as  well  as  the  religious  work  of  the  latter,  the 
results  were  made  more  clear  and  permanent  by  the 
drawing  of  maps,  making  analysis,  and  writing  repro- 
ductions. 

There  were  fifty-seven  students  who  pursued  this 
course. 

IV.  The  second  term  the  subject  was  Isaiah. 
This  continued  the  historic  view  of  the  eighth  century 
B.  C,  but  transferred  the  field  of  interest  from  the 
Northern  to  the  Southern  Kingdom;  the  prophet  was 
given  his  proper  setting  in  the  history  of  the  times,  his 
personality  was  disclosed  as  a  real  and  potential  figure 
in  the  ongoings  of  the  national  life,  and  his  prophecies 
were  studied  in  their  chronological  relations  and  doc- 
trinal bearings.  The  literary  characteristics  were  not 
overlooked. 

There  were  forty-nine  in  the  class. 

The  following  table  will  indicate  the  number  of 

students  in  the  Academic  courses  of  Bible  study : 

I. — 73  students. 

II. — 35  students. 

III. — 57  students. 

IV. — 49  students. 


Total,  214  students  in  all  courses. 
For  Bible  work  in  the  College  consult  page  105. 


Mathematics. 

ANDREW  JACKSON  McGLUMPHY, 

Professor  of  Mathematics. 

WILLIAM  IRA  FERGUSON,  A.  B. 

Assistant  in  Mathematics. 

I.  Arithmetic. — In  teaching  Arithmetic  we  keep 
constantly  three  ends  in  view : 

1.  To  present  the  subject  to  the  student  as  a  sci- 
ence; to  teach  him  method  of  thought,  and  how  to 
reason;  to  give  unity  and  system  to  the  science  and 
art  of  computation. 

2.  We  proceed  upon  the  presumption  that  one  of 
the  things  needed  by  the  student  is  a  clear  understand- 
ing of  the  nature  of  business  transactions,  the  arithmet- 
ical processes  being  simple  enough  when  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  are  well  understood.  Hence  more 
information  concerning  business  matters  is  given  than 
is  customary,and  great  care  is  taken  to  give  the  exam- 
ples an  air  of  actual  life  transactions.  The  demands 
of  modern  business  have  given  rise  to  a  large  variety  of 
problems  in  discount,  which  are  not  generally  treated 
in  our  Arithmetics.  In  this  respect  it  is  thought  our 
mode  of  instruction  meets  a  felt  want.  In  fact,  it  is 
our  aim  to  leave  out  of  the  lesson  all  mere  fictitious 
problems. 
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3.  The  needs  of  those  who  are  fitting  themselves 
for  teaching  is  kept  constantly  in  view.  The  breadth 
of  view  given;  the  outlook  into  new  and  interesting 
fields  of  thought;  the  great  amount  of  practical  infor- 
mation ;  the  careful  exhibition  of  the  order  of  develop- 
ment of  the  subject  in  hand;  in  Business  Arithmetic, 
the  double  solutions  of  problems  by  the  formulae,  and 
by  the  elementary  analysis;  and  many  other  features 
designed  for  such  students. 

The  increasing  use  of  the  metric  measures  in  sci- 
ence, and  in  commerce,  should  claim  the  earnest  atten- 
tion of  every  teacher.  Great  care  is  taken  to  make  the 
pupils  practically  familiar  with  the  metric  units.  To 
accomplish  this  end  we  keep  before  the  class  the  actual 
metric  measures  so  that  the  students  can  have  practice 
in  the  use  of  these  measures.  We  have  found  in  our 
teaching  that  it  is  only  by  long  practice  that  students 
can  be  made  as  familiar  with  the  metric  measures  as 
they  are  with  the  common  measures. 

II.  Elementary  Algebra.  —  Algebra  has  not 
always  proved  to  be  an  interesting  subject  to  stu- 
dents. Indeed,  in  very  many  instances  it  has  been 
greatly  disliked.  Two  causes,  chiefly,  have  con- 
spired to  produce  this  unfortunate  condition  of  affairs 
— one  the  unattractive  and  uninteresting  method  of 
presenting  the  subject;  the  other,  the  difficulty  of  the 
examples  and  the  complexity  of  the  problems  presented 
to  the  student  for  solution. 
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It  is  the  aim  of  our  instruction  to  make  the  tran- 
sition from  Arithmetic  to  Algebra  a  natural  and  easy 
process;  to  illustrate  and  discuss  each  subject  with 
clearness  and  sufficient  fullness;  and  to  so  grade  the 
exercises  that  the  beginner  will  take  up  each  new  topic 
with  increased  pleasure  and  profit,  and  feel  that  he  is 
both  gaining  power  and  mastering  the  subject.  By 
this  course  of  training  we  find  the  beginner  soon  be- 
comes acquainted  with  the  ordinary  Algebraic  pro- 
cesses without  encountering  too  many  of  their  difficul- 
ties ;  and  he  is  learning  at  the  same  time  something  of 
the  more  attractive  parts  of  the  subject.  Nothing  is 
more  pleasing  to  a  young  student  than  to  see  and  feel 
that  he  can  use  his  knowledge  to  some  practical  end. 
A  thorough  mastery  of  the  elements  of  Algebra  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  acquisitions  which  can  be  secured 
in  our  schools,  whether  we  consider  its  value  as  a 
mental  discipline,  or  as  a  foundation  for  more 
advanced  work. 

Thoroughness  in  the  discussion  of  principles,  com- 
prehensiveness, philosophic  accuracy,  and  clearness  of 
statement,  and  at  the  same  time  careful  adaptation  to 
training  the  student  to  think  clearly  and  express  his 
thoughts  with  propriety,  characterize  our  work  from 
day  to  day.  Propositions  are  clearly  stated  at  the  out- 
set by  the  student,  and  demonstrations  are  given  in 
form,  and  with  the  rigor  of  a  geometrical  argument. 
That  there  is  some  defect  in  methods  of  instruction,  in 
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this  regard,  must  be  plainly  evident  to  every  compe- 
tent and  faithful  teacher.  Now,  it  need  not  be  said 
that,  in  a  course  of  education,  this  is  a  fundamental 
defect.  It  is  failure  just  where  success  is  vital.  We 
aim  to  impress  upon  our  classes  that  the  processes  of  a 
mathematical  science  are  of  comparatively  little  worth 
to  a  great  majority  of  those  who  study  them;  the  de- 
velopment of  the  reasoning  powers  to  which  such 
studies  are  addressed,  is  of  the  highest  importance  to 
all. 

III.  Geometry. — There  are  certain  fundamental 
conceptions  which  must  be  mastered  by  the  student 
before  he  can  make  any  real  progress  in  the  science  of 
Geometry.  Among  these  conceptions  may  be  enum- 
erated the  distinction  between  continuous  and  discrete 
aggregates,  the  fundamental  assumptions  about  space 
on  which  all  geometric  reasoning  is  based,  the  explicit 
definition  of  geometric  addition  and  subtraction,  with 
an  explanation  of  the  use  of  the  signs  -|-,  — ,  and  =  in 
pure  geometry,  and  the  logical  necessity  of  proving 
converse  theorems,  except  in  certain  special  cases.  On 
taking  up  the  study  of  Geometry  there  is  a  temptation 
to  plunge  in  medias  res  in  order  to  get  at  something 
more  tangible  and  interesting  than  the  fundamental, 
elementary  conceptions,  but  undue  haste  in  the  begin- 
ning means  loss  of  time  in  the  end.  In  teaching  Geom- 
etry it  is  our  aim  not  to  over-task  the  student's  powers. 
We  have  found  by  long  experience  that  by  helping 
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him  through  his  difficulties  in  such  a  way  that  he  shall 
be  scarcely  conscious  of  having  received  assistance,  he 
will  be  encouraged  to  make  new  and  greater  efforts, 
and  will  finally  acquire  a  fondness  for  a  study  that  may 
have  been  highly  repugnant  to  him  in  the  beginning. 

A  demonstration  that  is  easily  followed  and  com- 
prehended by  one,  may  be  obscure  and  difficult  to 
another;  hence  the  advantage  that  will  sometimes  be 
gained  by  giving  two  or  more  demonstrations  of  the 
same  proposition.  When  the  student  perceives  that 
the  same  results  may  frequently  be  reached  by  pro- 
cesses entirely  different,  he  will  be  stimulated  to  inde- 
pendent exertion,  and  in  no  respect  can  the  teacher 
better  exhibit  his  tact  than  in  directing  and  encourag- 
ing such  efforts. 

The  symbolic  notation,  now  coming  into  general 
use,  has  been  adopted  in  our  class  work.  We  have 
found  by  experience  that  students  grasp  the  train  of 
reasoning  much  more  readily  when  presented  in  the 
form  of  brief  equations  than  when  expressed  fully  in 
words.  In  the  use  of  these  symbols  we  always  guard 
the  student  against  confusing  geometric  and  algebraic 
methods.  In  oral  recitation  we  require  him  to  trans- 
late symbolic  notation  into  words  and  sentences.  In 
written  exercises  symbolic  notation  is  preferable,  as  it 
lightens  the  labor  of  the  teacher  in  correcting. 

Original  exercises  are  required  of  the  student  that 
he  may  discover,  at  the  outset,  that  to  commit  to  mem- 
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ory  a  number  of  theorems  and  to  reproduce  them  in  an 
examination  is  a  useless  and  pernicious  labor;  but  to 
learn  their  uses  and  applications,  and  to  acquire  a 
readiness  in  exemplifying  their  utility  is  to  derive  the 
full  benefit  of  that  mathematical  training  which  looks 
not  so  much  to  the  attainment  of  information  as  to  the 
discipline  of  the  mental  faculties. 

In  presenting  to  our  classes  the  subject  of  Geom- 
etry, we  try  to  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that,  with  most 
students  in  our  colleges,  the  ultimate  object  is  not  to 
make  profound  mathematicians,  but  to  make  good  rea- 
soners  on  ordinary  subjects.  In  order  to  secure  this 
advantage,  the  learner  is  required,  not  merely  to  give 
the  outline  of  a  demonstration,  but  also  to  state  every 
part  of  the  argument  with  minuteness  and  in  its  natural 
order. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  Academic  work 
of  the  department  of  Mathematics : 
I. — 1 7  students. 
II. — 42  students. 
III. — 46  students. 


Total,  105  students  in  all  courses. 


English  Language  and  Literature. 

ROBERT  JOHN  PETERS, 

Professor  of  the  English  Language  and  Literature. 

I.  and  II.  English  Grammar. — The  aim  of  these 
courses  is  to  make  a  practical  study  of  the  fundamen- 
tal principles  of  English  Grammar,  until  the  observance 
of  the  grammatic  rules  and  laws  becomes  the  student's 
second  nature.  Prose  and  poetical  selections  are  an- 
alyzed and  passed. 

Text:  Southworth  and  Goddard's  Elements  of 
Composition  and  Grammar. 

III.  and  IV.  Composition  and  Primary  Rhet- 
oric.— These  courses  are  designed  to  give  the  pupil  con- 
stant practice  in  the  writing  of  reproductions,  devel- 
opments, paraphrases,  compositions,  and  essays.  The 
more  simple  rhetorical  principles  are  taught  as  a  prep- 
aration for  the  more  advanced  Elementary  Rhetoric. 

Texts:  Southworth  and  Goddard's  Elements  of 
Composition  and  Grammar;  Hawthorne's  Twice-Told 
Tales;  Butler's  School  English;  Lamb's  Tales  from 
Shakespeare. 

V.  Elementary  Rhetoric. — In  this  course  the 
elementary  rules  and  principles  of  rhetoric  are  carefully 
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studied  and  made  practical  by  the  writing  of  composi- 
tions and  essays.  Much  attention  is  given  to  the  cor- 
rection of  exercises  and  to  the  rhetorical  analysis  of 
selections  from  prose  literature. 

Texts:  Hill's  Foundations  of  Rhetoric;  Buehler's 
Practical  Exercises  in  English. 

Prerequisite:  Courses  I.,  II.,  III.,  IV. 

VI.  and  VII.  English  Literature. — It  is  pro- 
posed in  these  courses  to  lead  the  pupil  into  the  reading 
and  study  of  English  literature.  Standard  works  of 
prose  and  poetry  are  read  and  discussed,  and  the  read- 
ing is  supplemented  by  reproductions  and  critical  es- 
says. The  course  of  reading  and  of  study  for  1899-1900 
is  the  course  adopted  by  the  "Commission  of  Colleges 
in  New  England  on  Admission  Examinations/' 

For  Careful  Study:  Milton's  Paradise  Lost 
(Books  I.  and  II.)  ;  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation 
with  America;  Shakespeare's  Macbeth;  Macaulay's 
Essay  on  Milton;  Macaulay's  Essay  on  Addison. 

For  General  Reading  and  Composition  Work  : 
Tennyson's  The  Princess;  De  Quincey's  Flight  of  a 
Tartar  Tribe;  The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers; 
Pope's  Translation  of  the  Iliad  (Books  I.,  VI.,  XXII., 
and  XXIV.) ;  Dryden's  Palamon  and  Arcite;  Lowell's 
Vision  of  Sir  Launfal;  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wake- 
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field;  Scott's  Ivanhoe;  Cooper's  The  Last  of  the  Mo- 
hicans. 

Texts  :  Standard  annotated  editions  of  the  above 
works. 

Prerequisite :  Course  V. 

The  college  entrance  test  in  English  is  as  follows : 

i.     A  short  composition,  correct  in  orthography, 

punctuation,  construction  of  sentences  and  paragraphs, 

grammar,  diction,  and  style  on  a  theme  drawn  from 

one  of  the  books  in  courses  VI.  and  VII.  (Academy). 

2.  Criticism  and  correction  of  specimens  of  in- 
correct English. 

3.  A  written   examination  on  the   fundamental 
principles  of  Grammar  and  Rhetoric. 

Attendance  in  the  above  courses  of  study : 

I. — 19  students. 

II. — 21  students. 

III. — 40  students. 

IV. — 44  students. 

V. — 30  students. 

VI. — 28  students. 

VII. — 23  students. 


General  summary,  205  students  in  all  courses. 


History. 

JOAN  CAMPBELL  ORR, 
Professor  of  History  and  Elocution. 

The  purpose  of  the  instruction  given  in  the  history 
courses  in  the  Academy  is  to  prepare  the  student  for 
the  intelligent  reading  of  history. 

The  student  is  urged  to  memorize  the  idea  rather 
than  the  words  of  the  author. 

Additional  reading  is  required  to  a  very  limited 
extent.  Independent  investigation,  however,  is  en- 
couraged by  a  fortnightly  conference  upon  selected 
topics. 

I.     General  History. 

This  course  is  meant  to  be  introductory  to  all  of 
the  courses  which  follow  it.  It  includes  a  study  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  history,  and  a  study  of  the 
general  relation  of  the  different  periods  and  the  differ- 
ent countries  to  one  another. 

Map-drawing  from  copy,  from  memory  and  from 
text  is  required  throughout  the  course. 

Essays,  pen  pictures  of  great  events,  and  written 
reports  on  private  readings  are  required  during  the 
last  half  year. 
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The  text  books  used  are  Meyer's  General  History 
and  Montgomery's  English  History. 

II.  The  History  of  the  United  States. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  the  study  of  the  story 
of  the  American  nation ;  to  familiarize  the  student  with 
the  leading  men  and  institutions  of  his  own  country. 

The  text  book  used  is  Johnston's  History  of  the 
United  States. 

III.  Civil  Government. 

General  study  of  local,  state  and  federal  govern- 
ment, using  text-book. 

Special  study  of  government  of  the  state  of  Mis- 
souri. Discussion  of  questions  relating  to  local  and 
state  government  of  the  present  time.  Practical  ap- 
plications of  the  principles  of  government,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  making  of  good  citizens. 

The  text  books  used  are  Fiske's  Civil  Govern- 
ment; the  American  Citizen,  Dole;  The  Statutes  of  the 
State  of  Missouri. 

IV.  German  History. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  time  of  the  teacher  in 
this  department  was  occupied  and  there  was  a  demand 
for  an  elective  class  in  the  Academy,  such  a  class  was 
organized  and  placed  in  charge  of  Mr.  W.  R.  Smith. 
This  course  will  be  given  each  year,  when  a  sufficient 
number  elect  it. 
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Exhibit  of  number  of  students  in  each  course. 

I. — 33  students. 

II. — 21  students. 

III. — 42  students. 

IV. — 18  students. 


Total,  114  students  in  all  courses. 


Elocution. 

JOAN  CAMPBELL  ORR, 

Professor  of  History  and  Elocution. 

The  general  aim  of  this  course  is  to  develop  the 
power  of  interpretative  reading  and  effective  delivery 
in  speaking.  To  secure  this  result  every  effort  is  made 
to  develop  correct  action  of  mental  and  emotional 
powers  and  intelligent  control  of  the  voice  and  of  the 
body.  The  student  is  led  to  study  himself,  for  the 
correction  of  faults  and  the  development  of  his  powers. 
The  exercises  for  the  technical  training  of  voice  and 
body  is  emphasized  throughout  the  course. 

In  the  Elementary  Classes,  much  time  has  been 
devoted  to  physical  culture,  using  what  is  termed  Har- 
monic Gymnastics.  A  series  of  exercises  combining 
gymnastics  and  phonetic  spelling  was  also  used  for 
the  double  purpose  of  securing  ease  of  movement  and 
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correct  articulation.  The  vocal  training  in  these 
classes  is  confined  to  such  exercises  as  will  develop 
correct  breathing  and  secure  the  conditions  of  good 
tone  and  train  the  ear.  All  vocal  training  is  based 
upon  the  co-ordination  of  physical  and  psychic  con- 
ditions in  tone  production.  Appreciation  of  good 
literature  is  cultivated  by  requiring  such  a  study  of 
each  selection  as  will  make  the  thought  perfectly  clear 
before  any  attempt  is  made  to  read  it.  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  interpretative  reading.  An  author's  recital 
is  given  each  week.  For  this  purpose  the  class  is 
divided  into  three  sections.  The  students  of  one  sec- 
tion repeat  a  favorite  quotation  from  the  author 
selected ;  the  students  of  the  second  section  state  some 
fact  of  interest  concerning  his  life  or  his  works,  while 
the  students  of  the  third  section  recite  an  entire  poem. 
Thus  every  three  weeks  each  student  will  have  learned 
something  of  a  standard  author  and  memorized  a  poem 
in  addition  to  regular  class  work.  The  examination 
of  note  books,  written  examination,  and  oral  examina- 
tion of  each  pupil  are  the  tests  of  proficiency. 

Elementary  Elocution. — The  course  will  in- 
clude: (i)  Physical  Training;  (2)  Elementary  Prin- 
ciples of  Vocal  Culture;  (3)  Pronunciation;  (4)  Prac- 
tical study  of  Literature  as  related  to  expression. 

Text-Books:  Lessons  for  Vocal  Expression, 
Curry. 
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Exhibit  of  number  of  students  in  Elementary  El- 
ocution : 

I. — 27  students. 
II — 36  students. 


Total,  63  students. 


Natural  Historg. 

T.  W.  GALLOWAY, 

Professor. 

The  work  in  this  department  is  effected  by  a  union 
of  the  text-book  and  the  laboratory  methods.  The 
first  is  designed  to  give  continuity  and  consistency  to 
the  courses ;  the  laboratory  serves  to  illustrate  the  prin- 
ciples in  the  former,  and  to  cultivate  the  power  of  ob- 
servation in  the  student. 

The  following  courses  are  presented : 

I.  Physical  and  Applied  Geography. — This 
course  belongs  to  the  first  year  of  the  Academy  and  is 
preparatory  to  Physiography.  It  includes  a  study  of 
the  elements  of  physical  geography,  and  the  relation 
of  this  to  man's  progress  and  settlement  of  the  earth 
as  expressed  in  historical  and  political  geography.  This 
course  or  an  equivalent  will  be  required  of  those  taking 
Course  II. 
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Text:     Tarr's  Elementary  Physical  Geography. 

II.  Physiography  and  Meteorology. — This 
course  is  given  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  Academy,  and 
is  intended  to  give  some  advanced  work  in  physical 
geography,  with  special  attention  to  conditions  and  in- 
teractions of  the  solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous  envelopes. 
The  field  work  consists  of  the  study  of  the  processes 
of  erosion,  transportation,  and  sedimentation  as  shown 
by  streams  in  the  vicinity;  of  atmospheric  conditions, 
such  as  movement,  temperature,  clouds,  precipitation, 
etc. 

These  studies  are  supplemented  by  an  examina- 
tion of  the  daily  weather  maps,  from  which  the  general 
grounds  of  weather  probabilities  are  studied. 

Texts  :  Simmon's  Physiography,  Nos.  I.,  II.  and 
III.,  of  National  Physiographic  Monographs. 

III.  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Hu- 
man Body. — In  this  course,  which  is  given  in  the  sec- 
ond year  of  the  Academy,  one  third  of  the  time  is  de- 
voted to  laboratory  work.  This  includes  an  examina- 
tion of  types  of  the  various  groups  of  animals  to  give 
some  appreciation  of  the  position  of  man  in  the  animal 
kingdom.  It  embraces,  further,  the  study  of  the  hu- 
man skeleton,  microscopic  examination  of  the  princi- 
pal classes  of  tissues,  dissection  of  cat  or  dog  to  show 
the  arrangement  and  structure  of  the  soft  parts  of  the 
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body,  and  demonstrations  of  some  of  the  simpler  phys- 
iological processes. 

The  "physiology"  of  the  grammar  schools  will  not 
be  accepted  as  the  equivalent  of  this  course. 

Text:     Blaisdell's  Practical  Physiology. 

References:  Various  Physiologies. 

Summary  of  courses : 
I. — 10  students. 
II. — 19  students. 
III. — 30  students. 


Total,  59  students  in  all  courses  in  the  Academy. 


Physics  and  Chemistry. 

JOHN  MOORE  PENICK, 
Professor  of  Physics  a?id  Chemistry . 

The  following  sketch  will  mention  some  of  the 
work  done  in  the  department  of  Physics  and  Chemistry 
in  the  Academy : 

I.  Elementary  Science  Lessons. — The  object  of 
this  course  which  was  given  during  the  first  semester 
to  a  class  of  fifty-six,was  to  cultivate  habits  of  observa- 
tion, to  give  practice  in  the  use  of  the  system  of  metric 
weights  and  measures,  to  introduce  to  the  student  some 
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of  the  methods  and  technical  terms  to  be  used  in  the 
more  formal  studies  of  the  following  years,  and  finally 
to  give  practice  in  the  full  and  accurate  expression  of 
knowledge  gained  through  the  use  of  his  own  senses 
and  the  legitimate  conclusions  therefrom.  To  attain 
these  objects  the  course  was  given  by  lecture  and  ex- 
periment with  occasional  use  of  reference  works  in  the 
College  Library. 

Each  student  was  required  to  take  notes  of  the  lec- 
tures and  experiments  made  in  the  lecture  room,  with 
drawings  of  apparatus  used  whenever  they  would  ren- 
der clearer  or  more  complete  the  description.  Follow- 
ing this  description  he  was  required  to  write  out  the 
conclusions  that  he  could  legitimately  draw  from  what 
he  had  observed. 

Frequent  examinations  of  the  note  books  were 
made,  almost  daily  quizzes  were  held  on  the  work  pre- 
ceding, and  at  the  end  written  examinations  were  held 
on  the  subject-matter  of  the  course.  The  scope  of  the 
course  will  be  understood  from  the  statement  that  the 
Aristotelian  doctrine  of  four  elements  "earth/'  "air," 
"fire,"  and  "water,"  was  investigated  in  the  light  of 
modern  chemical  science.  First,  the  phenomena  of 
combustion  were  studied,  the  investigation  of  the  physi- 
cal and  chemical  properties  of  some  of  the  commonest 
compounds  of  combustion  being  included.  A  study  of 
the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  wrater  followed, 
analysis  and  synthesis  of  water  being  made  and  the 
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physical  and  chemical  properties  of  the  constituent 
elements  being  noted,  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner 
the  atmosphere  was  studied,  the  mixed  gases,  oxygen, 
nitrogen,  carbon  dioxide  and  water  vapor  being  separa- 
ted and  their  properties  shown,  the  relation  of  each  to 
animal  and  vegetable  life  being  noted.  Finally  under 
the  head  of  "earth"  a  brief  study  of  different  soils, 
rocks  and  ores  was  made,  different  metals  being  ex- 
tracted from  some  of  the  ores. 

So  far  as  time  allowed  the  students  duplicated  the 
experiments  which  they  had  seen  made  in  the  lecture 
room. 

II.  A  course  in  Elementary  Physics  is  now  be- 
ing given  to  a  class  of  thirty-one.  This  course  is 
based  upon  a  large  number  of  experiments  performed 
in  the  Laboratory,  as  many  as  the  limited  time  will 
allow  being  performed  by  the  student  himself.  An  at- 
tempt is  made  to  show  clearly  the  relation  between 
every  generalization  and  the  experimental  evidence 
upon  which  it  rests.  The  course  is  put  as  late  as  pos- 
sible in  the  Academy  to  enable  the  students  to  acquire 
a  sufficient  knowledge  of  Geometry  and  Algebra  to 
understand  the  formulas  which  summarize  the  results 
of  their  experiments  in  the  Laboratory.  Regular  recita- 
tions, interspersed  with  frequent  written  examinations, 
are  had  five  hours  each  week  during  the  second  semes- 
ter of  the  senior  academic  year,  with  a  view  of  aiding 
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the  student  in  readily  and  accurately  expressing  the 
conclusions  drawn  from  the  experiments.  A  portion  of 
the  work  consists  in  a  thorough  study  of  Gage's  "In- 
troduction to  Physical  Science/'  which  is  used  as  a 
text-book.  Perhaps  no  other  subject  studied  during 
the  entire  Academy  and  College  course  does  more  to 
mentally  quicken  the  student  and  to  broaden  his  views 
of  nature. 

Exhibit  of  number  of  students  in  Academic  Phys- 
ics and  Chemistry : 

I. — 45  students. 
II. — 31  students. 


Total,  76  students  in  all  courses. 


Academic  School  of  Greek. 

WALLACE  ELMER  GRUBE; 

B air d- Mitchell  Professor  of  Greek. 

MISS  WILLIE  WALKER, 

Assistant  in  Greek. 

I.  In  the  beginning  of  the  study  of  any  foreign 
language,  and  especially  Greek,  the  first  step  in  the  pro- 
cess is  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  sounds  of  the 
vowels  and  diphthongs.  Then  correct  syllabification 
and  accentuation.     Great  care  should  be  exercised  in 
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forming  proper  habits  of  pronunciation.  With  this  in 
view  the  student  is  reqnired  to  learn  accurately  the  sys- 
tem of  pronunciation  as  given  by  Goodwin  in  his  gram- 
mar, with  a  correct  understanding  of  the  marks  of 
accent,  breathing,  etc.  Much  reading  aloud  is  done  in 
class  to  cultivate  the  ear  as  well  as  the  eye.  The 
object  of  the  Academic  course  is  to  lay  a  firm  founda- 
tion for  the  final  results  to  be  attained  in  the  college. 
Synthetic  and  analytic  methods  of  teaching  are  em- 
ployed. Vocabularies  are  learned  by  the  grouping 
method.  The  primitive  roots  are  mastered  thoroughly, 
then  derivatives  and  compound  words  are  added  to  the 
list.  Much  time  is  spent  upon  vocabularies  with  the 
conviction  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  important  things 
in  elementary  Greek. 

Declensions  are  learned  through  their  model 
words,  and  recited  orally  and  written  upon  the  black- 
board. 

Conjugations  are  studied  first  by  modes  and  voices 
and  afterward  by  tense  stems.  The  scope  covered  by 
the  first  five  months  is  as  follows :  First.  The  learn- 
ing of  correct  pronunciation  and  accent.  Second.  A 
vocabulary  of  at  least  five  hundred  words  at  ready 
command.  Third.  To  give  from  memory  the  declen- 
sion of  all  model  nouns.  Fourth.  To  conjugate  a 
complete  model  verb  by  tense  stems.  Fifth.  To  give 
principal  parts  of  all  verbs  occurring  in  the  vocabu- 
laries.     Sixth.      To   explain   simple   constructions   in 
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syntax.  Seventh.  Frequent  written  exercises  and  ex- 
aminations are  given  as  a  stimulus  to  greater  endeavors. 
The  class  this  year  numbered  twenty-nine. 

II.  Anabasis. — The  second  course  is  the  Anabasis 
which  is  begun  at  the  close  of  the  six  months'  work. 
This  subject  is  taken  up  thus  early  with  the  belief  that  a 
connected  story  should  be  given  to  the  class  as  soon  as 
possible.  Greek,  like  Mathematics,  should  be  taught 
analytically  and  synthetically.  Lessons  are  short  at 
first.  Declensions,  conjugations  comparisons,  principal 
parts,  etc.,  are  insisted  upon  rigidly.  Occasionally  lit- 
eral translations  are  given  from  Greek  into  English  to 
be  re-translated  by  the  student  for  the  study  of  the  Greek 
arrangement.  The  advance  lesson  is  read  one  day,  on 
the  following  day  it  is  reviewed,  and  on  every  Wednes- 
day all  the  lessons  of  the  previous  week  are  read. 
Another  review  is  made  before  the  final  examination. 
Students  are  urged  to  commit  to  memory  portions  of 
the  lesson.  Goodwin's  grammar  is  studied  in  connec- 
tion with  this  course,  with  twenty  lessons  of  Collar's 
Greek  prose.  The  work  done  in  the  Anabasis  includes 
the  first  book.     The  class  numbers  seventeen. 

III.  Memorabilia. — The  same  careful  attention 
is  paid  to  details  in  this  course  as  in  the  preceding. 
Here  the  student  is  introduced  to  Greek  thought  and 
philosophy.  We  have  here  how  Xenophon  reflects  the 
teachings  and  life  of  Socrates.     He  gives  a  discussion 
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of  the  charges  preferred  against  Socrates  of  introduc- 
ing strange  deities  and  corrupting  the  youth.  After  a 
refutation  of  these,  he  proceeds  to  the  positive  recollec- 
tions— the  five  cardinal  virtues,  piety,  self-control, 
rightfulness,  manly  courage,  and  wisdom,  and  by  the 
frequent  interviews  of  Socrates  with  the  young  men  of 
his  time  he  is  shown  to  be  a  man  of  pre-eminent  purity 
of  life  and  character.  He  ushered  in  a  new  era  of 
philosophy.  Even  the  drama  felt  the  effect  of  this  new 
movement.  Cicero  says :  "He  called  philosophy  down 
from  heaven  to  earth  and  introduced  it  into  the  cities 
and  houses  of  men." 

Valuable  as  Memorabilia  is  for  the  study  of  the 
Greek  language,  it  is  more  valuable  as  a  study  of  Greek 
thought,  represented  by  one  of  the  world's  greatest 
teachers.  It  is,  therefore,  insisted  upon  as  of  first  im- 
portance, that  the  class  grasp  the  thought  and  follow 
the  author  in  his  close  logical  reasoning. 

The  class  read  this  year  sixty  pages  of  Winans' 
text.  One  recitation  per  week  was  given  to  composi- 
tion from  Collar's  Greek  Prose. 

III.  The  Odyssey  of  Homer  was  read  this  year, 
instead  of  the  usual  course  in  the  Iliad.  For  various 
reasons  the  Odyssey  is  growing  in  popularity.  Being 
a  study  of  domestic  and  social  life,  having  as  its  sub- 
ject the  wonderful  adventures  of  Odysseus  striving  to 
reach  home  from  Troy,  and  the  trials  of  his  faithful 
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wife,  Penelope,  it  appeals  to  the  student  of  to-day  more 
than  the  martial  Iliad,  with  its  blood-thirsty  heroes  and 
its  revolting  scenes  of  carnage. 

The  poem  is  studied  from  two  standpoints — that 
of  the  philologist  and  the  literary  critic.  As  Homer 
is  the  earliest  Greek  author  whose  writings  have  come 
down  to  us,  his  poem  is  the  basis  for  a  study  of  Greek 
philology.  The  latest  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the 
best  scholars  in  Greek  philology  are  given  the  class, 
and  each  student  is  encouraged  and  stimulated  to  ap- 
ply these  principles  in  tracing  the  development  of  At- 
tic forms  from  those  found  in  Homer. 

Homeric  syntax  is  also  systematized  and  it  is 
shown  how  the  later  syntax  was  developed  from  the 
simple  constructions  of  Hx>mer.  Some  time  is  given 
to  learning  of  Greek  roots,  as  being  the  means  of  ac- 
quiring a  larger  vocabulary. 

This  study  of  philology  is  not  allowed  to  draw  the 
student's  attention  from  the  literary  merits  of  the 
poem.  Scansion  is  begun  at  the  first,  and  the  qualities 
of  Homer's  style  as  given  by  Matthew  Arnold — rapid- 
ity, plainness,  simplicity  and  nobility,  are  brought  out. 

Collar's  Greek  Prose  is  studied  one  hour  each 
week.     The  class  numbers  eighteen. 
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Exhibit  of  number  in  Academic  Greek : 

I. — 29  students. 

II. — 18  students. 

III. — 1 7  students. 

IV. — 18  students. 


Total,  82  students  in  all  courses. 


Latin. 

ALBERT  McGINNIS, 

Professor  of  Latin. 

ANNA  MYRTLE  THORP, 

Assistant  in  Latin. 

I  and  II.  First  Year. — The  method  of  instruc- 
tion followed  is  based  on  the  conviction  that  the  stu- 
dent's later  success  in  this  department  depends  largely 
upon  the  thoroughness  of  the  work  done  and  the  habits 
of  study  formed  in  the  beginning.  An  acquaintance 
with  the  elementary  principles  of  English  Grammar  is 
taken  for  granted.  The  work  of  this  year  is  heavy, 
and  not  a  few  on  account  of  insufficient  preparation 
find  three  or  even  four  semesters  necessary  for  its 
completion. 

Pronunciation,  accurate  and  distinct,  is  required 
from  the  beginning.     The  difference  between  long  and 
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short  vowels,  accent,  and  division  of  words  into  sylla- 
bles, are  constantly  insisted  on.  Long  vowels  are 
made  long,  not  merely  in  accented  syllables,  but  in 
others  also.  Practice  is  given  in  translation  from  hear- 
ing the  Latin  as  well  as  from  the  printed  page.  In  all 
exercises  written  in  Latin  the  student  is  required  to 
mark  the  quantity  of  long  vowels.  The  Roman  pro- 
nunciation is  used. 

Forms  are  studied  carefully  and  practice  is  given 
by  writing,  by  individual  and  by  occasional  concert 
recitation,  by  inflecting  together  the  noun  and  its  ad- 
jective, by  giving  synopses  of  verbs  and  their  principal 
parts.  In  the  latter  exercise  the  full  word  and  not  the 
ending  alone  is  given. 

A  vocabulary  is  indispensable  if  one  is  to  read 
Latin  instead  of  merely  translating  it.  A  persister 
and  systematic  effort  is  made  to  acquire  a  vocabular^ 
by  requiring  the  student  to  give  the  Latin  equivalent 
for  English  words  and  short  sentences,  by  grouping 
related  words,  by  calling  attention  to  cognate  and  com- 
pound words,  and  by  reviews. 

Emphasis  and  arrangement  are  explained  and  are 
not  allowed  to  be  disregarded  in  translation  either  into 
English  or  into  Latin. 

The  text-books  used  are  Collar  &  Daniell's  First 
Latin  Book,  the  Gradatim,  and  Via  Latina. 

Ill  and  IV.  Second  Year. — The  aim  is  to  con- 
tinue on  the  same  general  principles  as  guide  the  work 
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of  the  first  year  and  to  lay  especial  stress  upon  the  syn- 
tax of  Latin.  About  two  months  of  the  first  semester 
are  devoted  to  Nepos  and  the  remainder  of  the  year  is 
spent  upon  the  Gallic  War.  Occasionally,  however,  a 
class  reads  Caesar  the  whole  year.  Accuracy  of  ex- 
pression and  correct  pronunciation  of  proper  names 
are  considered  elements  of  good  translation.  To  in- 
sure the  student's  correct  understanding  of  what  has 
been  read,  he  is  often  asked  to  state  the  substance  of 
a  passage  in  his  own  words.  Sometimes  also  the  plan 
of  a  battle  is  required,  and  constant  reference  is  made 
to  a  map  of  Gaul.  Composition  exercises  based  on 
portions  of  the  text  read  form  an  essential  part  of  the 
course.  One  recitation  in  four  is  given  to  this  work. 
The  sentences  are  written,  brought  to  the  class  for  criti- 
cism and  correction,  then  rewritten  and  graded.  In 
reading  the  fourth  book  of  Caesar  a  class  is  sometimes 
asked  to  construct  Caesars  bridge,  as  affording  a  pleas- 
ing and  instructive  exercise.  A  text  edition  is  used 
in  the  class  during  recitation. 

V.  Cicero. — In  the  study  of  the  First  Oration 
against  Catiline  some  discussion  is  devoted  to  its  his- 
torical setting  that  the  student  may  thus  better  under- 
stand what  he  is  reading.  Close  attention  to  syntax 
and  careful  pronunciation  of  the  Latin  are  insisted  upon 
throughout  the  term.  The  use  of  the  subjunctive  in 
indirect  questions,  purpose,  result,  and  characterizing 
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clauses,  is  noted,  and  systematic  study  of  unquoted  and 
quoted  conditions  undertaken.  Literal  translation  is 
encouraged  so  far  as  it  accords  with  elegance  of  ex- 
pression. In  difficult  passages  the  student  is  shown 
the  value  of  first  translating  the  Latin  word  for  word 
in  order  to  get  the  meaning.  Out  of  the  three  lessons 
each  week  one  is  devoted  to  composition  based  upon 
the  Latin  read..  In  these  exercises  the  student  is  re- 
quired always  to  mark  the  quantity  of  long  vowels, 
and  to  transfer  the  sentences  after  recitation  into  an 
exercise  book  to  be  examined  by  the  teacher.  In  the 
reading  of  the  First  Oration  the  aim  is  not  to  cover  a 
great  deal  of  ground,  but  to  so  thoroughly  master  what 
is  read  as  to  make  this  a  preparation  for  succeeding 
work.  The  Oration  against  Verres  is  read  more  rap- 
idly, and  in  the  Citizenship  of  Archias  particular  at- 
tention is  given  to  the  sentiment  and  literary  value  of 
the  book.  Allen  and  Greenough's  New  Cicero  is  used 
as  a  text. 

VI.  Virgil. — To  appreciate  Virgil  aright  the 
student  should  be  able  to  read  the  meter  smoothly, 
rhythmically,  and  naturally.  To  make  the  scansion 
easier  some  lines  of  English  hexameter  are  first  studied. 
The  student  is  encouraged  to  attain  the  same  rhythm 
in  Latin,  and  frequently  the  scansion  is  indicated  upon 
the  blackboard.  To  lend  variety  and  interest  the  class 
is  sometimes  divided  into  two  divisions  which  scan  al- 
ternately, one  division  scanning  a  line  and  the  other 
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beginning  with  the  next,  or  else  one  division  scans  to 
the  caesura  and  the  other  finishes  the  line.  This  year 
the  class  reads  consecutively  the  first  three  books  of 
the  Aeneid.  In  the  study  of  Book  I  grammatical  con- 
structions peculiar  to  poetry  are  noticed,  mythological 
allusions  explained,  and  geographical  localities  pointed 
out  upon  the  map.  Occasionally  a  review  of  the  story 
is  given,  or  some  interesting  description  repeated.  In 
the  study  of  Book  II  longer  lessons  are  taken,  it  being 
the  aim  to  direct  attention  in  one  lesson  particularly 
to  the  scansion,  in  another  to  the  definition  and  group- 
ing of  words,  and  in  another  to  the  literary  beauty  of 
the  work.  In  connection  with  Book  III  a  few  gen- 
eral topics  are  considered,  such  as  Virgil's  indebtedness 
to  other  authors,  his  relation  to  Augustus,  and  his  pur- 
pose in  writing  the  Aeneid.  We  have  used  Greenough 
and  Kittredge's  Virgil.  Occasional  selections  in  met- 
rical translation  are  read  to  increase  the  student's  ap- 
preciation of  the  poetry. 

Exhibit  of  students  in  Academic  Latin : 
I. — 68  students. 
II. — 48  students. 

III. — 33  students. 

IV. — 29  students. 
V. — 22  students. 

VI. — 23  students. 


Total,  223  students  in  all  courses. 


THE  ACADEMIC  COURSE  OF  STUDIES. 


Semester* 


IT. 


Junior  Year. 


Old  Testament  History,     i  hour  each  week. 

Arithmetic.     4  hours. 

First  Latin.     5  hours. 

English  Grammar.     2  hours. 

English  Composition.     3  hours. 

Physical  and  Applied  Geography.     3  hours. 

f$JFt Latin  Composition  tht  oughout  the  Course. 


Old  Testament  History.     1  hour. 
Elementary  Algebra. 
First  Latin:    Gradatim.      5  hours. 
English  Grammar.     2  hours. 
Primary  Rhetoric.     3  hours. 
Elementary  Elocution. 


Semester. 


II. 


Middle  Year. 


Old  Testament  History.     1  hour. 
Elementary  Algebra. 
Viri  Romge.     Nepos. 
First  Greek.     5  hours. 
Universal  History.     3  hours. 
Elementary  Rhetoric.      4  hours. 
Science  Introduction.     3  hours. 

a  Greek  Composition  throughout  the  Course. 


Old  Testament  History.     1  hour. 
Elementary  Algebra  (finished). 
Cesar's  Gallic  War. 
Xenophon's  Anabasis.     5  hours. 
Universal  History  (finished).     3  hours. 
English  Literature.     5  hours. 


*'Y\\eJirst  Semester  begins  September  6,  1899,  and  ends  January  10,  1900; 
second  Semester,  January  11,  1900,  to  June  7,  1900. 
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ACADEMIC  COURSE  OF  STUDIES— Continued. 


Semester. 


II. 


Senior  Year. 


History  of  English  Bible.     I  hour. 

Geometry. 

Cicero's  Orations.     3  hours. 

Xenophon's  Memorabilia. 

History  of  the  United  States. 

English  Literature.     5  hours. 

Physiology.      3  hours. 


Biblical  Introduction.     1  hour. 
Geometry  (finished). 
Virgil's  ^Eneid. 
Homer's  Iliad.     3  hours. 
Civil  Government.     3  hours. 
Drawing.     2  hours. 
Elementary  Physics.     5  hours. 
Physiography.     2  hours. 

t$^TSig/it  Reading-  of  Latin  and  Greek  prepara- 
tory to  Admission  to  the  College. 


Note. — The  Academic  Course  for  Philosophical  and  Eng- 
lish students  is  the  same  as  above,  except  Greek. 

Four  hours  a  week  will  be  given  to  each  subject,  except 
where  otherwise  indicated. 

Elementary  Elocution  is  required  in  the  Academy. 
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Note. — The  Faculty  has  voted  unanimously  to  recommend 
to  the  Board  of  Trustees  a  Four  7'ears^  Course  in  the  Academy 
as  follows: 


I. 

Bible i 

Arithmetic 4 

Eng.  Gram.  \ 

Eng.  Comp.  J  •  '  '  5 

El.    Elocution 4 

Physical  Geography 3 

17 


I2. 

Bible 1 

El.  Algebra 4 

Eng.  Gram.  \ 

Primary    Rhetoric/    *  ^ 

El.  Elocution 4 

Mythology ^ 

L7 

II2. 

Bible 1 

Algebra 4 

El.  Rhetoric 2 

First  Latin 5 

General  History 3 

Drawing . .  2 

17 


II. 

Bible 1 

Algebra 4 

El.   Rhetoric 2 

First  Latin 5 

General  History 3 

Physiology 3 

[Drawing 2] 


III. 

Geometry 4 

Eng.  Literature 5 

Caesar    4 

First  Greek 5 

18 

IV. 

Bible 1 

Cicero 3 

Memorabilia 4 

American  Hist 4 

Physics 5 

17 


III2. 

Geometry 4 

Eng.  Literature 5 

Caesar 4 

Anabasis 5 

18 

IV2. 

Bible 1 

Virgil 4 

Iliad 3 

Civil   Govt 3 

Physics . .  3 

Physiography 2 

16 
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THE  COLLEGE. 

REQUIREMENTS    FOR   ADMISSION. 

Students  desiring  to  enter  the  College  must  fur- 
nish satisfactory  evidence  of  good  morals,  and  evidence 
of  regular  dismissal  from  the  school  last  attended. 

Unless  they  can  produce  certificates  of  standing  in 
articulated  schools  applicants  for  admission  to  the 
Freshman  class  will  be  examined  in  the  following 
subjects: 

FOR  ADMISSION  TO  THE  CLASSICAL  COURSE.* 

/.     The  Bible. 

Old  Testament  History — Patriarchs  and  Kings. 
History  of  the  English  Bible. 
Biblical  Introduction. 

II.     Mathematics. 

Arithmetic — Including  the  Metric  System. 

Algebra. 

Geometry — Plane,  Solid,  and  Spherical. 

///.     Science. 

Elementary  Science. 
Applied  Geography. 
Physiology. 
Physical  Geography. 
Elementary  Physics. 
Physiography. 

-:Tn  order  to  make  plain  what  is  frequently  unappreciated,  attention  is 
directed  to  the  explanation  on  page  66  to  102  of  what  is  done  in  the  Academy. 
This  will  make  clear  the  above  requirements. 
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IV.  Latin. 
Grammar. 

Prose  Composition. 
Cornelius  Nepos. 
Caesar's  Gallic  War. 
Cicero's  Orations. 
Virgil's  Aeneid. 
Reading  at  Sight. 

V.  Greek. 
Grammar. 

Xenophon's  Anabasis. 
Xenophon's  Memorabilia. 
Homer's  Iliad. 

Prose  Composition. 
Reading  at  Sight. 
Greek  History. 

VI.  History. 

Outlines  of  Universal  History  (Ancient,  Mediae- 
val, Modern). 
English  History. 
History  of  the  United  States. 

VII.  English. 
Grammar. 

English  Composition — Primary  Rhetoric. 
Elementary  Rhetoric. 
English  Literature. 
Elementary  Elocution. 
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VIII.     Drawing. 

The  above  are  the  requirements  for  admission  to 
the  Classical  Course.  Students  desiring  to  enter  col- 
lege without  meeting  these  requirements  must  produce 
grades,  showing  that  they  have  completed  a  prepara- 
tory course  equivalent,  in  all  respects,  to  that  laid  down 
in  the  Academy. 

There  are  three  courses  of  study  open  to  students 
in  the  College:  The  Classical  Course,  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  (A.  B.) ;  the  Philosophical 
Course,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philoso- 
phy (Ph.  B.)  ;  and  the  English  Course,  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Letters  (B.  L.). 

FOR  ADMISSION   TO  THE   PHILOSOPHICAL   COURSE. 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  this  course  are 
the  same  as  for  the  Classical  Course,  except  Greek. 

FOR  ADMISSION   TO  THE  ENGLISH   COURSE. 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  this  course  are 
the  same  as  for  the  Philosophical  Course. 

The  object  of  the  Classical  Course  is  to  furnish  a 
finished  college  education.  It  admits  of  a  full  equip- 
ment by  the  study  of  Ancient  Languages  and  Litera- 
ture, Modern  Languages  and  Literature,  English  Lan- 
guage and  Literature,  Philosophy,  Mathematics  and 
Science.  It  is  the  best  preparation  for  a  professional 
or  literarv  career. 
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The  object  of  the  Philosophical  Course  is  to  fur- 
nish a  good  literary  and  scientific  training. 

The  object  of  the  English  Course  is  attained  by 
the  omission  of  some  of  the  higher  mathematics.  It  is 
recommended  that  the  Classical  Course  or  the  Philo- 
sophical Course  be  taken  rather  than  the  English 
Course,  if  it  be  at  all  practicable.  No  one  should  de- 
cide fully  upon  any  course  of  study  without  a  full  con- 
ference with  the  faculty. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  COLLEGE  CLASS 
WORK. 

The  Bible. 

WILLIAM  HENRY  BLACK, 

Professor  of  Biblical  Instruction. 

There  are  seven  distinct  courses  of  Biblical  In- 
struction given  in  the  College  in  addition  to  the  courses 
given  in  the  Academy:  One  to  Freshmen,  two  to 
Sophomores,  two  to  Juniors  and  one  to  Seniors,  and  one 
Elective  Course.  The  Revised  Version  of  the  Script- 
ures is  the  text  in  the  second,  third  and  fourth  courses. 
The  reasons  for  using  the  Revised  Version  are  stated 
on  page  68.  The  work  is  all  required  with  two  ex- 
ceptions which  will  be  seen  further  on. 
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I.  The  Freshmen  spend  one  hour  a  week  during 
the  entire  year  studying  the  life  of  Jesus.  The 
text  is  the  Revised  Version  of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke 
and  John.  As  a  guide  in  synthetizing  the  literary 
materials  in  the  Gospels  and  in  putting  these  various 
records  into  probable  chronological  relations,  Stevens 
and  Burton's  Analytical  Outline  of  the  Life  of  Christ 
is  used.  The  results  to  the  class  are  mainly  a  biog- 
raphy of  Jesus  and  incidentally  some  insight  into  the 
Roman  methods  of  administering  government;  the 
languages,  religious  life  and  politics  of  the  Jewish 
people  in  Palestine;  the  significance  of  Jesus'  life  un- 
der those  conditions;  the  training  of  the  apostles,  its 
necessity  and  methods;  and  the  organization  and 
launching  of  the  kingdom  of  God  amid  the  tempestu- 
ous conditions  environing  the  person  of  the  Christ. 
The  aim  is  to  bring  the  student  into  sympathy  with, 
admiration  of,  belief  in,  and  devotion  to  Jesus  of  Naz- 
areth, based  upon  a  critical  and  scientific  study  of  his 
origin,  deeds,  teachings  and  accomplishments. 

There  are  thirty  in  the  class. 

II.  The  Classical  Sophomores  for  one  hour  each 
week  during  the  entire  year  study  New  Testament 
Greek  under  Professor  Grube.  For  a  statement  of  the 
work  done  consult  his  department.  This  work  is 
required  of  classical  students,  but  may  be  elected  by 
students  in  the  Philosophical  Course,  if  they  have  suf- 
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ficient  knowledge  of  Greek.  In  Professor  Grube's 
absence  this  year,  the  work  is  being  done  by  Miss 
Walker. 

III.  The  Philosophical  Sophomores  are  required 
to  study  the  life  of  Paul  for  one  hour  a  week  through 
the  year.  This  course,  however,  may  be  elected  by 
classical  students.  The  text  is  the  Revised  Version  of 
The  Acts,  I  and  II  Thessalonians,  Galatians,  I  and  II 
Corinthians,  Romans,  and  two  epistles  of  the  imprison- 
ment. Galatians  and  Romans  are  studied  with  consid- 
erable patience  and  thoroughness.  For  the  sake  of 
getting  the  events  in  the  life  of  the  distinguished 
apostle  in  proper  sequence  and  the  epistles  in  chrono- 
logical emplacement  Black's  brief  Outline  of  the  Life 
of  Paul  is  used.  Ramsey's  chronological  data  are 
generally  accepted.  The  results  to  the  class  are  a 
detailed  and  more  or  less  adequate  conception  of  the 
origin,  personality,  deeds  and  teachings  of  the  great 
Tarsian ;  they  know  something  also  of  his  teachers,  his 
companions,  his  sphere  of  labor ;  they  gain  some  insight 
into  the  religious  party  spirit  pervading  Hebrew  soci- 
ety; into  the  political  and  religious  practices  of  Asia 
Minor,  of  Greece  and  of  Italy ;  into  the  difficulties  and 
perils  of  travel  and  of  reform;  and  into  the  develop- 
ment of  jealousy,  strife  and  parties  in  the  Christian 
church,  and  of  their  incidental  but  powerful  bearing 
on  the  unfolding  of  Paul's  consciousness  of  his  great 
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mission  as  apostle  to  the  nations.  The  aim  is  to  lead 
the  student  to  admiration  of  Paul  and  to  a  share  in  his 
convictions  as  when  he  said:  "I  am  not  ashamed  of 
the  Gospel,  for  it  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to 
every  one  that  believeth;  to  the  Jew  first,  and  also  to 
Liie  Greek  " 

There  have  been  tiventy  members  of  this  class. 

IV.  The  Juniors  study  for  one  hour  a  week  dur- 
ing the  first  term  what  is  called  "Genesis  and  Science/' 
The  course  might  with  equal  propriety,  perhaps,  be 
called  "Genesis  and  Philosophy/'  or  "Genesis  and 
Paleontology."  In  fact  it  is  all  of  these  and  more. 
The  text  of  the  book  of  Genesis  is  studied,  not  only  as 
a  type  of  Biblical  literature  and  as  an  authoritative  and 
inspired  history,  but  as  raising  certain  questions  which 
the  college  Junior,  by  virtue  of  his  age,  maturity  and 
previous  studies  is  entitled  to  consider.  For  example : 
the  origin  of  the  world;  the  order  of  creation;  the 
origin  and  unity  of  the  human  race;  the  origin  of  sin, 
of  religion,  of  Satan;  the  extent  of  the  deluge;  the 
antediluvian  chronology;  the  origin  of  nations;  and 
the  motive  and  grounds  of  the  call  of  the  Hebrews. 
In  addition  to  the  text  of  the  Revised  Version  of 
Genesis,  the  first  volume  of  Geikie's  Hours  with  the 
Bible  is  used.  This  is  still  further  supplemented  by 
lectures,  for  the  students  raise  many  questions  which 
Geikie  does  not  answer. 

There  were  thirteen  in  this  class. 
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V.  The  second  term  has  been  devoted  to  a  study 
of  the  Old  Testament  Apocrypha.  It  has  been 
greatly  overlooked  by  Protestants  generally,  but  is  rap- 
idly coming  into  use  lately  in  connection  with  modern 
methods  of  Bible  study  and  therefore  demands  increas- 
ing attention  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  concerned 
about  the  history  of  the  Hebrew  people  and  the  ante- 
cedents of  Christianity.  Its  contents  are  constantly 
brought  into  comparison  with  canonical  Old  Testa- 
ment literature. 

There  are  eleven  in  the  class. 

VI.  The  Seniors  spend  one  hour  a  week  for  the 
year  in  the  study  of  Apologetics.  The  text  is  Fisher's 
Grounds  of  Theistic  and  Christian  Belief.  Only  a 
small  portion  of  each  hour  is  given  to  recitation.  The 
students  wTrite  on  the  board  syllogisms  setting  forth  the 
gist  of  Fisher's  argument.  These  are  criticised  briefly, 
and  then  the  bulk  of  the  hour  is  given  to  a  free  dis- 
cussion of  the  general  subject,  or  of  some  subordinate 
phase  of  it.  The  object  is  to  develop  intellectual  in- 
dependence, to  quicken  originality  in  defending  the 
fundamental  postulates  of  theism  and  Christianity,  and 
above  all  to  stimulate  honest  and  valid  methods  of 
criticism.  The  class  seldom  meets  without  developing 
some  valuable  contribution  of  their  own  to  the  fund  of 
infoimation  available  for  the  defense  of  the  faith. 

There  are  thirteen  in  the  class. 
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VII.  Hebrew  is  an  elective  Bible  course  open  to 
all  college  students.  The  subject  holds  for  two  hours  a 
week  through  the  year.  Harper's  Hebrezv  Method 
ana  Manual  and  Harper's  Elements  of  Hebrew  are  the 
text-books  for  this  beginner's  course.  The  method  is 
inductive  and  progress  is  necessarily  slow,  but  in  the 
end  very  satisfactory.  The  order  of  the  work  is,  "first, 
to  gain  accurate  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  'facts' 
of  the  language ;  secondly,  to  learn  from  these  facts  the 
pnnciples  which  they  illustrate,  and  by  which  they  are 
regulated  :  thirdly,  to  apply  these  principles  in  the  fur- 
ther progress  of  the  work."  These  processes  are  car- 
ried on  simultaneously  and  the  knowledge  of  facts  and 
principles,  and  their  use,  is  constantly  expanding. 
There  was  no  class  organized  this  year. 
The  following  table  indicates  the  number  of  stu- 
dents in  the  College  Bible  Courses  during  the  current 
year : 

I. — 30  students. 

II. — 15  students. 

III. — 20  students. 

IV. — 13  students. 

V. — 11  students. 

VI. — 13    students. 

VII. —  o  students. 


Total,  102  students  in  all  College  courses. 


School  of  English. 

ROBERT  JOHN  PETERS, 
Professor  of  the  E?iglish  Language  and  Literature. 

The  work  in  the  School  of  English  is  three-fold, 
rhetorical,  philological,  and  literary;  and  is  distributed 
throughout  the  entire  course  of  four  years  in  the  order 
mentioned. 

The  study  of  rhetoric,  theoretical  and  practical, 
constitutes  the  Freshman  year  in  English.  During  the 
first  semester  the  theory  of  rhetoric  is  studied;  and 
during  the  second  semester  the  various  principles  of 
composition  are  put  into  practice  in  the  writing  of  es- 
says in  description,  narration,  exposition,  and  argu- 
mentation. In  the  second  semester  rhetoric  is  also 
studied  scientifically,  or  critically,  in  the  rhetorical 
analysis  of  representative  specimens  of  the  different 
kinds  of  discourse. 

The  philological  work  in  English  runs  through 
the  Sophomore  year.  The  first  semester  is  devoted  to 
the  learning  of  Anglo-Saxon  grammar  and  syntax,  to 
the  translation  of  easy  Early  West-Saxon  and  Late 
West-Saxon  prose,  and  to  the  study  of  historical  En- 
glish grammar,  or  philology,  which  traces  historically 
the  rise,  growth,  and  development  of  the  Modern  En- 
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glish  language,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon.  The  second 
semester  of  the  Sophomore  year  is  given  to  the  read- 
ing and  study  of  Anglo-Saxon  poetry,  as  selections 
from  the  "Paraphrases"  of  Caedmon,  "The  Battle  of 
Brunnanbush,"  "The  Battle  of  Maldon,"  and  "The 
Andreas." 

In  the  Junior  year  an  introductory  course  in  lit- 
erary reading  and  criticism  is  offered,  which  serves  to 
prepare  the  student  for  the  more  advanced  study  of 
English  literature  in  the  following  year.  During  the 
coming  year  the  later  English  drama  will  be  studied, 
and  the  following  plays  will  be  read  critically  in  class : 
Goldsmith's  "She  Stoops  to  Conquer;"  Sheridan's 
"The  Rivals"  and  "The  School  for  Scandal;" 
Knowles's  "Virginius;"  Bulwer-Lytton's  "The  Lady 
of  Lyons,"  and  "Richelieu." 

The  Senior  year  is  devoted  wholly  to  the  study  of 
English  literature.  In  the  first  place,  the  history  of 
English  literature  is  traced  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  pe- 
riod to  Modern  times,  with  special  attention  to  the  va- 
rious literary  tendencies  and  influences  and  their  re- 
sults. In  the  second  place,  representative  works  in  En- 
glish literature  are  carefully  read  and  studied  in  class. 
During  the  present  year  Shakespeare's  "Hamlet"  and 
"Macbeth;"  Milton's  "Paradise  Lost"  (Books  I 
and  II.)  ;  Tennyson's  "In  Memoriam,"  and  some  of  the 
shorter  poems  and  plays  of  Browning  were  critically 
read  and  discussed  in  recitation.     In  addition  to  this 
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work,  much  outside  reading  is  required,  and  topics  for 
investigation  and  research  are  assigned  from  time  to 
time  to  the  several  members  of  the  class,  who  are  ex- 
pected to  report  on  their  topics  with  carefully  prepared 
theses. 

During  the  present  year  an  elective  course  in  the 
History  of  American  Literature  was  given.  In  this 
subject  the  laboratory  method  of  study  was  chiefly  fol- 
lowed. In  recitation  were  traced  and  considered  the 
rise,  growth,  development,  tendencies,  kinds,  and  influ- 
ences of  American  literature  from  the  seventeenth  to 
the  twentieth  century.  Masterpieces  of  the  different 
periods  were  assigned  for  reading  to  the  members  of 
the  class  and  reported  on  by  theses  which  were  read  be- 
fore, and  discussed  by,  the  class.  Special  attention  was 
given  to  the  literature  of  the  nineteenth  century,  to  the 
writings  of  Irving,  Cooper,  Bryant,  Emerson,  Haw- 
thorne, Longfellow,  Whittier,  Holmes,  Poe,  Lowell, 
Thoreau  and  Whitman. 

During  the  coming  year  an  advanced  course  in 
dramatic  and  literary  criticism  will  be  offered  for  the 
benefit  of  those  seniors  who  may  wish  to  carry  their 
literary  study  beyond  the  regular  limits  of  the  curric- 
ulum. Shakespeare's  "The  Merchant  of  Venice/' 
"Richard  III.,"  "Macbeth,"  "Julius  Caesar,"  "King 
Lear,"  and  "The  Tempest"  will  be  critically  read  and 
examined  from  the  standpoint  of  their  dramatic  art 
and  construction. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

I.  Rhetorical  Style. — Rhetoric  is  studied  in 
a  two- fold  way :  First,  as  an  art  or  constructive  rhet- 
oric, which  is  concerned  with  the  production  of  dis- 
course; second,  as  a  science  or  critical  rhetoric,  which 
traces  the  laws  of  discourse  through  the  standard  works 
of  literature.  In  this  course  the  general  principles 
and  fundamental  processes  of  rhetorical  style  are  care- 
fully studied,  as  they  are  manifested  in  the  different 
kinds  of  diction,  and  in  the  structures  of  the  sentence 
and  the  paragraph. 

Texts:  Spencer's  Philosophy  of  Style;  Hill's  Prin- 
ciples of  Rhetoric, 

II.  Rhetorical  Invention. — This  course  is  a 
continuation  of  Course  L,  and  embraces  a  study  of  the 
fundamental  principles  underlying  literary  invention, 
with  a  critical  analysis  of  the  different  kinds  of  dis- 
course. 

Texts:  Hill's  Principles  of  Rhetoric;  Tompkin's 
The  Science  of  Discourse;  Brewster  and  Carpenter's 
Studies  in  Structure  and  Style. 

Prerequisite :  Course  I. 

III.  Elementary  Anglo-Saxon  and  English 
Philology. — The  phonology,  grammar,  syntax,  and 
literature  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  language  are  studied 
chiefly  for  the  light  which  they  throw  on  the  study  of 
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the  English  language  and  literature.  This  is  an  ele- 
mentary course,  and  is  designed  for  beginners.  A 
careful  study  of  the  grammar  is  made,  supplemented 
by  the  translation  of  simple  prose  selections.  In  con- 
nection with  the  study  of  Anglo-Saxon,  the  study  of 
English  Philology  is  conducted.  The  history  of  the 
English  language  from  its  earliest  beginnings  to  the 
present  time  is  traced,  followed  by  a  critical  study  of: 
the  English  vocabulary;  the  principles  of  English  ety- 
mology; the  history  of  English  inflections. 

Texts  :  Baskervill  and  Harrison's  Anglo-Saxon 
Reader;  Crow's  Maldon  and  Brunnanburh;  Champ- 
ne}'s's  History  of  English;  Earle's  Philology  of  the 
English  Tongue. 

Course  III.  is  open  to  Classical  Sophomores  and 
Philosophical  Juniors. 

IV.  Intermediate  Anglo-Saxon. — In  this 
course  the  Anglo-Saxon  syntax  and  literary  forms  re- 
ceive careful  attention,  while  more  difficult  prose  se- 
lections are  translated,  followed  by  the  translation  of 
simple  Anglo-Saxon  poetry. 

Texts:  Baskervill  and  Harrison's  Anglo-Saxon 
Reader;  Cook's  edition  of  the  Judith;  Baskervill's  edi- 
tion of  the  Andreas. 

Prerequisite:  Course  III.  [optional]. 

V.  The  Later  English  Drama. — The  purpose 
of  this  course  is  to  consider  the  history  and  character- 
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istics  of  the  later  English  drama.  Special  attention 
will  be  given  to  Goldsmith's  "She  Stoops  to  Conquer;" 
Sheridan's  "The  Rivals"  and  "The  School  for  Scan- 
dal;" Knowles's  "Virginius;"  Bulwer-Lytton's  "The 
Lady  of  Lyons"  and  "Richelieu." 

Texts  :  Brown's  Later  English  Drama;  Temple 
editions  of  the  several  plays.     [Optional.] 

Prerequisite:  Course  I. 

VI.  Shakespeare  and  Milton. — English  lit- 
erature is  studied  both  historically  and  critically.  The 
beginnings,  growth,  and  tendencies  of  English  litera- 
ture are  viewed  in.  the  light  of  English  history  as  a 
criticism  or  interpreter  of  the  same.  In  this  course 
the  poetry  of  Shakespeare  and  Milton  will  be  consid- 
ered. Special  attention  is  to  be  given  to  Shakespeare's 
Hamlet,  Othello,  and  to  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  Books 
L  and  II. 

Texts  :  Pancoast's  Introduction  to  English  Litera- 
ture. Standard  annotated  editions  of  the  indicated 
texts. 

Prerequisite :  Courses  III.  and  V. 

VII.  Browning  and  Tennyson. — In  this  course 
the  literary  movements  and  tendencies  in  English  lit- 
erature from  the  time  of  Dryden  to  that  of  Tennyson 
are  carefully  traced  and  studied.  The  poetry  of 
Browning  and  Tennyson  will  be  considered  with 
special  regard  to  the  thought  and  spiritual  vitality. 
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Texts  :  Pancoast's  Introduction  to  English  Litera- 
ture; the  Cambridge  editions  of  Tennyson's  and 
Browning's  works. 

Prerequisite :  Course  VI. 

VIII.  Shakespeare's  Dramatic  Art. — The 
aim  of  this  course  is  to  lead  the  student  into  the  study 
of  Shakespeare  as  a  dramatic  artist.  The  dramatic 
art  of  Shakespeare  is  critically  studied,  as  it  is  mani- 
fested in  "The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  "Richard  III.," 
"Macbeth,"  "Julius  Caesar,"  "King  Lear,"  and  "The 
Tempest." 

Texts  :  Moulton's  Shakespeare  as  a  Dramatic 
Artist;  Dowrden's  Shakespeare,  His  Mind  and  Art. 

Prerequisite:  Course  VI.     [Optional.] 

Attendance  in  the  courses  of  study  in  the  School 
of  English  during  the  present  year : 

Rhetorical     Style 25  students 

Rhetorical   Invention    20  students 

Elementary  Anglo-Saxon   14  students 

Intermediate  Anglo-Saxon   11  students 

Comparative  Philology    10  students 

English    Philology   9  students 

Shakespeare  and  Milton 10  students. 

Browning  and  Tennyson 6  students 

American  Literature    18  students 

General  summary,  in  all  courses.  .  .  .123  students 


Philosophy. 

ALBERT  McGINNIS, 

Professor  of  Philosophy ',  pro  tempore. 

Back  of  all  Science,  Mathematics,  History,  Lit- 
erature, lies  Philosophy,  which  deals  with  the  funda- 
mental postulates  of  every  other  branch  of  knowledge 
and  of  the  practical  life  as  well.  It  is  the  only  study 
which  brings  into  a  proper  unity  the  truth  acquired  in 
other  departments.  Philosophy  is  the  science  of  sci- 
ences, the  means  by  which  the  genetic  principles  of 
every  other  science  are  construed  in  their  relations  as 
the  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole. 

I.  The  threshold  of  Philosophy  is  Psychology. 
This  introduces  the  student  to  the  instrument  by  which 
the  deeper  problems  of  being  are  discerned  and  solved. 
This  instrument,  the  soul,  is  studied  as  a  unity,  with 
manifold  powers,  in  correlation  with  a  body,  through 
which  it  becomes  conscious  of  an  external  world.  In 
physiological  psychology  the  soul  is  investigated  as  the 
seat  of  sensations,  which  come  by  means  of  external 
stimuli.  Then  the  soul's  process  of  construing  these 
sensations  and  attaining  knowledge  is  studied.  In- 
volved in  the  consciousness  of  sensation  is  feeling, 
which  is  separately  studied  because  its  phenomena  are 
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unique.  Involved  in  the  process  of  receiving  and  in- 
terpreting sensations  is  will,  which  also  demands  seo- 
arate  treatment,  because  of  its  marked  peculiarities. 
Knowing,  feeling  and  willing  constitute  the  complex- 
ity of  the  soul's  activity  as  a  unitary  agent;  this  is  the 
outcome  of  psychological  investigation. 

II.  The  soul  being  the  subject  of  knowledge,  its 
processes  of  acquisition  are  according  to  law.  So  far 
then  as  discursive  knowledge  is  concerned,  we  are 
brought  to  an  investigation  of  the  principles  and 
methods  of  Logic.  Here  we  master  the  laws  of  rea- 
soning, so  that  we  are  able  to  pursue  intelligently  and 
critically  our  further  investigation  of  the  rational  ideas 
of  the  true,  the  absolute,  the  good  and  the  beautiful. 

Next  in  order,  then,  we  study  the  contents  of  these 
ideals.  The  first  is  Metaphysics,  the  second  is  Theism, 
the  third  is  Ethics,  and  the  fourth  is  Aesthetics. 

III.  In  Metaphysics  the  popular  notion  of  reality 
is  criticised  and  the  truth  developed  as  to  its  nature 
and  laws,  its  implication  of  an  infinite  world-ground 
and  its  cosmical  and  psychological  significance  in  the 
forms  of  matter,  motion,  force,  space,  time,  life  and  the 
soul. 

IV.  In  Theism,  the  nature  and  attributes  of  the 
world-ground,  as  an  intelligent,  personal,  ethical  unity 
are  unfolded. 
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V.  In  Ethics,  the  rational  grounds  and  general 
forms  of  Duty  are  developed. 

VI.  In  Aesthetics  we  learn  the  nature  and  laws 
of  the  beautiful,  and  its  actualization  in  music,  archi- 
tecture, painting,  sculpture,  poetry,  literature,  oratory, 
histrionics  and  landscape. 

The  critical  method  of  philosophical  investigation 
brings  principal  theories  (ancient  and  modern)  under 
review,  and  thus  makes  the  student  familiar  with  all 
types  of  thought,  and  thereby  with  the  general  history 
of  philosophy. 

Exhibit  of  the  number  of  students  in  Phiosophy: 

I. — ii   students. 

II. — ii  students. 

III. — 10  students. 

IV. — 10  students. 

V. —  7  students. 

VI. —  o  students. 


Total,  49  students  in  all  courses. 


Sociology 

T.  W.  GALLOWAY, 

Professor. 

I.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Society 
(Elective). — The  work  in  this  course  which  is  intended 
for  Sophomores,  embraces  the  study  of  a  text-book,  and 
the  preparation  of  theses  recording  actual  observation 
of  social  conditions  and  results  of  library  investiga- 
tion. 

Texts:  Small  and  Vincent's  Sociology;  Kidd's 
Social  Evolution. 

References  :  Gidding's  Principles  of  Sociology. 

II.  Political  Economy  (Elective). 
Text-book,  lectures,  theses. 

Text:  Walker's  Political  Economy.  Advanced 
course. 

Reference  texts :  Mills  and  various  others. 

Summary  of  courses : 
I. — 12  students. 
II. — 12  students. 


Total,  24  students. 
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JOAN  C.  ORR, 
Professor  of  History. 

History,  as  it  lies  at  the  root  of  all  science,  is  also 
the  first  distinct  product  of  man's  spiritual  nature,  his 
earliest  expression  of  what  may  be  called  thought. — 
Carlisle. 

The  subject  of  history  is  man,  hence  in  pursuing 
this  study  the  student  is  to  consider  himself  as  the  sub- 
ject and  the  text-book  as  a  comment  upon  his  past  and 
present  that  shall  enable  him  to  read  the  future  aright. 

No  satisfactory  solution  of  many  of  the  problems 
that  confront  him  can  be  found  elsewhere  than  in  his- 
tory. 

I.  English  History. — This  course  begins  with 
a  review  of  the  history  of  the  English  people  and  study 
of  the  form  of  English  government. 

During  the  second  semester  a  more  detailed  study 
is  made  of  one  or  more  special  periods  of  English  his- 
tory as :  The  making  of  the  English  nation,  England 
and  the  Reformation,  the  making  of  the  British  Em- 
pire. Instruction  is  given  by  lecture  and  text-book. 
Written  reports  on  collateral  readings  required. 

Texts  :  Green's  Short  History  of  the  English  Peo- 
ple; Freeman's  Growth  of  the  English  Constitution. 
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II.  The  instruction  in  The  Constitutional  His- 
tory of  the  United  States  is  given  in  informal  lectures. 
Discussion  by  the  students  is  encouraged,  the  purpose 
of  this  course  being  to  teach  the  use  of  the  knowledge 
of  history,  and  the  weighing  of  evidence,  rather  than 
the  acquirement  of  new  facts.  The  following  works 
are  used  for  supplementary  reading: 

Van  Hoist's  Constitutional  History  of  the  United 
States;  Hart's  Formation  of  the  Union;  Thwait's 
Colonies;  McMaster's  History  of  the  People  of  the 
United  States;  Wilson's  Division  and  Reunion;  Da- 
vis's Rise  and  fall  of  the  Confederate  Government; 
James  Bryce's  Commonwealth;  J.  /.  Lalor's  Cyclope- 
dia of  Political  Science;  The  American  Statesman 
Series;  The  Reports  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  etc. 

While  memory  work  is  of  secondary  importance 
in  this  course,  without  a  command  of  the  important 
facts  of  American  history  and  the  order  in  which  they 
have  occurred,  a  proper  use  of  such  facts  can  not  be 
made.  Hence,  the  students  taking  this  course  are  re- 
quired to  be  able  to  name  the  presidents  of  the  United 
States  and  give  dates  of  administration,  to  name  the 
states  in  order  of  admission  and  to  give  dates  of  more 
important  acts  of  legislation.  Each  student  prepares 
a  wrritten  semi-weekly  report  upon  some  topic  treated 
in  the  lecture,  and  three  special  reports  at  the  close  of 
the  half  year  upon  the  following  subjects: 
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i.     A  bibliography  of  a  public  man. 

2.  A  legislative  history  of  an  act  of  congress. 

3.  A  constitutional  inquiry. 

Texts:  Johnstons  American  Politics  and  Epochs 
of  American  History. 

III.  In  the  study  of  The  Civilization  of  Mediae- 
val Europe  about  half  the  time  is  devoted  to  a  review 
of  the  history  of  the  political,  social  and  religious  in- 
stitutions of  the  time.  The  remainder  of  the  course 
is  given  to  tracing  the  development  of  civilization 
through  these  institutions.  Each  student  is  required 
to  write  two  theses. 

Texts  :  Durny's  History  of  the  Middle  Ages; 
Adam's  Civilization  during  the  Middle  Ages. 

(This  course  is  open  only  to  students  who  have 
had  all  the  history  in  the  other  course.) 

Exhibit  of  number  of  students  in  each  course : 
I. — 21  students. 
II. —  9  students. 
III. —  o  students. 


Total,  30  students  in  all  courses. 


Elocution. 

JOAN  CAMPBELL  ORR, 
Professor  of  History  and  Elocution, 

Vocal  interpretation  is  one  of  the  surest  ways  of 
bringing  about  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  poet, 
and  fellowship  with  the  poet  makes  any  life  richer  and 
broader. 

Elocution,  through  a  study  of  nature  and  art, 
aims  to  enable  one  to  appreciate  the  thought  of  great 
minds  and  to  give  his  thoughts  expression  in  the  way 
most  helpful  to  his  fellow  man. 

In  its  system  of  physical  exercises  for  expression, 
Elocution  gives  the  highest  form  of  physical  culture. 
It  trains  for  erectness  of  form,  as  the  physical  expres- 
sion of  lofty  thought ;  it  trains  for  chest  expansion  and 
deep  breathing  as  the  means  of  expressing  deep  emo- 
tion; it  trains  the  members  of  the  body  for  grace  and 
ease  of  action  as  an  expression  of  beauty  in  thought. 
Thus  it  has  for  its  object  the  uniform  normal  develop- 
ment of  man's  physical  powers  that  they  may  be  re- 
sponsive to  thought  and  feeling,  and  the  body  may  be- 
come an  expression  of  the  soul. 

I.  Advanced  Elocution. — This  course  is  de- 
signed for  those  who  have  completed  Advanced  Rhet- 
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oric  and  will  include  (i)  Advanced  vocal  expression, 
(2)  Pantomimic  expression,  (3)  Criticism,  (4)  Study 
of  Tennyson,  Burns,  Wordsworth,  Browning  and 
Shakespeare,  (5)  Original  composition  and  extempo- 
raneous speaking. 

II.  Shakespearian  Readings. — Dramatic  read- 
ings from  comedy  and  tragedy  and  study  of  imperson- 
ation. 

Text:  Hudson's  Plays  of  Shakespeare. 

III.  Bible  Readings. — A  study  of  the  elements 
of  interpretation  of  the  different  forms  of  literature 
with  illustrative  Bible  readings. 

Texts:  Moulton's  Literary  Study  of  the  Bible; 
The  Authorized  Version  of  the  Bible;  The  Revised 
Version  of  the  Bible. 

IV.  Course  in  English  and  Oratory. — This 
course  consists  of  one  original  oration,  approved  by 
teacher  of  Elocution  and  the  teacher  of  English,  and 
delivered  in  the  presence  of  faculty  and  students  for 
criticism. 

Exhibit  of  number  of  students  in  college  Elo- 
cution : 

I. — 19    students. 
II. — 27  students. 
III. —  6  students. 


Total,  52  students  in  all  courses. 
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During  the  coming  year  a  limited  number  of  pri- 
vate pupils  will  be  accepted  in  the  school  of  Elocution. 

terms  : 

Single  lessons,  one  hour,  $1.00. 
Lessons  per  month,  two  lessons  per  week,  $5.00. 
Lessons     per    semester,    two    lessons     per    week, 
$20.00. 


German. 

ALBERT  McGINNIS, 

Professor  of  German, 

I.  First  Course. — German  is  intended  to  be 
studied  after  the  student  is  well  grounded  in  Latin,  or 
in  both  Latin  and  Greek.  He  comes  to  the  subject, 
therefore,  with  linguistic  ideas  and  training,  and  is  ex- 
pected to  make  rapid  progress.  The  Joynes-Meissner 
Grammar  is  used  with  reading  exercises  almost  from 
the  beginning  in  some  such  work  as  Guerber's  Mirchen 
und  Erz;ahlungen,  followed  by  Storm's  Immensee  or 
von  Hillern's  Hoher  als  die  Kirche  or  an  equivalent. 
Along  with  grammar  lessons  work  in  composition  is 
carried  on  faithfully  and  persistently,  as  being  the 
readiest  way  of  making  substantial  progress.  The 
principal  aim  in  the  study  of  German  is  to  put  the 
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student  in  possession  of  the  power  of  understanding 
German  books. 

II.  Second  Course. — In  this  course  Wilhelm 
Tell  and  Minna  von  Barnhelm  or  an  equivalent  of  these 
two  wrorks  is  read  with  notice  of  more  difficult  gram- 
matical points  and  principles  of  arrangement.  A  sys- 
tematic effort  is  made  to  show  the  relationship  of  Ger- 
man to  English  by  following  out  the  various  phases  of 
Grimm's  Law,  in  order  that  the  student  may  be  able 
to  read  German  as  largely  as  possible  by  cognates,  be- 
ing thus  made  to  a  considerable  extent  independent  of 
the  dictionary.  The  scientific  training  thus  given  is 
also  more  valuable  than  mere  training  of  the  memory. 
The  literary  quality  of  the  works  under  consideration 
is  not  held  to  be  less  important  than  the  matters  just 
mentioned.  When  such  a  work,  for  instance,  as  Les- 
sing's  Nathan  der  Weise  is  read,  the  chief  subject  of 
study  is  the  work  as  an  exposition  of  the  author's  re- 
ligious philosophy. 

III.  Third  Course. — The  text-book  used  as  the 
basis  of  class  room  work  is  Hosmer's  History  of  Ger- 
man Literature.  This  brings  into  prominence  only  the 
more  conspicuous  names  and  events  bearing  upon  the 
development  of  the  literature  of  Germany.  This  is 
supplemented  by  references  to  Scherer,  Ko.nig,  D'Au- 
bignfc  and  others. 
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IV ,  V.  Elective  Course. — This  year  there  is 
an  elective  course  given,  continuing  through  both  se- 
mesters, in  which  Iphigenie  auf  Tauris,  German  Bal- 
lads and  Lyrics,  and  a  portion  of  Wahrheit  und  Dich- 
tung,  are  read.  Here  almost  exclusive  attention  is 
given  to  literature  and  literary  questions. 

Exhibit  of  number  of  students  in  German : 

I. — 15  students. 

II. — 16  students. 

III. —  3  students. 

IV. — 13  students. 

V.—  8  students. 


Total,  55  students  in  all  courses. 


French. 

ANNA  MYRTLE  THORP,  A.  B., 
Professor  of  French. 

French  as  laid  down  in  the  curriculum  regularly 
begins  with  the  Sophomore  year,  and  continues  four 
hours  per  week  through  two  semesters.  The  require- 
ment insisted  upon  for  class  entrance  is  that  the  stu- 
dent has  had  the  Academic  Latin  or  its  equivalent. 
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I.  The  text  used  during  the  past  year  has  been 
Whitney's  French  Grammar.  About  nine  weeks 
were  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  first  thirty  lessons. 
In  each  lesson  some  particular  point  of  syntax  was  dis- 
cussed, exercises  in  French  illustrating  it  were  trans- 
lated, and  English  sentences  bearing  upon  the  subject 
were  turned  into  French.  Pupils  were  required  to 
write  these  sentences  into  French  before  coming  to 
class.  In  recitation  they  were  expected  to  give  them 
orally  or  to  write  them  upon  the  board.  Drill  in  pro- 
nunciation was  given,  such  as  counting  from  one  to  a 
hundred,  telling  the  time  of  day  in  French,  and  re- 
peating short  conversational  exercises.  During  the 
latter  half  of  the  semester  Whitney's  French  Reader 
was  used.  Three  or  four  fairy  stories  were  first  read 
that  the  students  might  become  acquainted  with  French 
idioms,  selections  from  history  and  fiction  were  then 
begun,  and  several  poems  were  read  and  committed  to 
memory. 

II.  With  the  second  semester  the  class  begins  the 
study  of  Kaievy's  L'Abb&  Constantin.  Interest  in 
this  popular  novel  leads  the  student  to  make  rather 
rapid  progress  in  the  translation  of  French.  To  fa- 
miliarize him  with  syntax,  exercises  in  composition 
are  assigned  with  every  few  lessons.  Le  Voyage  de 
M.  Perrichou,  a  bright  and  interesting  comedy  by  La- 
bi sche  et  Martin  is  next  taken  up.     That  the  student's 
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interest  in  acquiring  a  vocabulary  may  be  quickened, 
selections  for  sight  translation  are  given  again  and 
again.  Before  the  close  of  the  semester  some  master- 
piece of  one  of  the  great  dramatists,  is  read. 

IV.  This  year  an  elective  course  in  the  reading 
of  French  drama  has  been  given.  The  class  begins 
with  Dumas's  La  Question  dy  Argent.  Careful  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  pronunciation  of  the  French,  and 
allusions  to  social  customs  and  matters  of  history  are 
noted.  Hugo's  Hernani  is  next  studied.  In  this 
some  attention  is  devoted  to  the  scansion,  especially  to 
the  liberties  taken  with  the  Alexandrine,  and  poetic 
arrangement  and  expression  is  considered.  The  stu- 
dent then  begins  the  study  of  Moliere's  Le  Misan 
thrope.  In  connection  with  this  play  the  author's  life 
is  sketched,  and  the  delineation  and  development  of 
character  discussed. 

I. — 16  students. 

II. — 12  students. 

IV.—  7  students. 


Total,  35  in  all  courses. 


Latin. 

ALBERT  McGINNIS, 

Professor  of  Latin. 

ANNA  MYRTLE  THORP, 

Assistant  in  Latin. 

I.  Livy. — The  study  of  Livy  begins  with  the 
Freshman  year,  and  continues  three  hours  per  week 
throughout  the  first  semester.  During  the  past  year 
Lord's  Livy — Books  XXI  and  XXII — has  been  used 
as  a  text.  A  chapter  of  from  forty  to  fifty  lines  forms 
a  lesson  of  average  length.  During  the  hour's  recita- 
tion considerable  attention  is  given  to  points  of  syn- 
tax, this  being  frequently  found  necessary  for  the  cor- 
rect understanding  of  a  passage,  and  being  also  a  prep- 
aration for  the  composition  work  to  follow.  The 
thing  of  paramount  importance,  however,  is  the  accu- 
rate and  intelligent  translation  of  the  Latin.  To  cor- 
rectly interpret  Livy  the  student  must  think  the  auth- 
or's thoughts  after  him,  and  only  when  he  has  learned 
to  do  this  and  can  clothe  his  ideas  in  intelligible  En- 
glish is  he  making  progress  in  this  study.  One  hour 
each  week  is  devoted  to  Miller's  prose  composition. 
The  students  are  expected  to  write  out  the  lesson  care- 
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fully  before  coming  to  class,  using  the  Livy  text  and 
not  an  English-Latin  lexicon  for  reference.  It  is 
hoped  that  thus  they  will  be  afforded  a  definite  model 
of  style,  that  the  words  and  expressions  of  their  daily 
reading  will  be  impressed  upon  them,  and  that  they 
will  acquire  a  feeling  for  the  proper  order  of  words. 

II.  Horace. — Attention  is  directed  in  this  au- 
thor mainly  to  the  literary  side  of  his  works.  Consid- 
erable attention  is  given  to  the  principal  meters,  as  be- 
ing necessary  to  a  fuller  understanding  and  apprecia- 
tion of  the  odes.  Usually  the  class  begins  with  the 
third  book,  using  Tennyson's  ode  in  Alcaics  to  Milton 
as  an  introduction  to  the  scansion,  reading  alternately 
the  English  and  the  Latin,  now  individually  and  now  in 
concert.  After  the  first  six  odes  in  this  book  and  se- 
lections in  Alcaics  from  the  others  have  been  read,  the 
Sapphic  meter  is  taken  up  and  studied  in  a  similar 
way,  followed  by  others  of  the  more  frequent  meas- 
ures. Some  of  the  choicer  passages  and  odes  are  com- 
mitted to  memory.  A  method  that  has  been  found 
helpful  in  sustaining  and  quickening  interest  is  to  as- 
sign topics  to  the  several  members  of  the  class  for 
special  study,  and  for  collocation  of  passages  referring 
to  such  topics.  Those  satires  and  epistles  are  read 
which  best  illustrate  the  temper  and  genius  of  Horace. 

III.  Plautus.  Terence. — The  characteristics 
of  the  Latin  comedy  are  studied  and  illustrated  in  this 
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course,  and  peculiarities  of  style  and  meters  are  noted. 
The  course  is  generally  supplemented  by  collateral 
reading  from  Martial,  Pliny  the  Younger,  or  Tacitus. 

IV.  Tacitus. — In  Tacitus,  an  elective  study  of 
the  Sophomore  year,  the  Agricola  and  Germania  are 
read.  The  main  object  of  the  study  is  to  obtain  the 
contents  of  the  author's  work.  His  peculiarities  of 
style,  and  his  allusions  to  many  customs  and  practices 
of  the  ancient  Romans  are  dwelt  upon.  At  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Agricola,  a  literary  translation  of  the 
closing  chapters  is  required,  and  the  author's  claim  to 
merit  as  a  biographer  discussed.  In  the  Germania 
some  critical  study  of  the  text  is  made,  and  as  Tacitus 
is  our  chief  source  of  information  in  regard  to  the 
early  Germans,  a  careful  study  of  their  manners  and 
customs  as  given  by  him  is  undertaken. 

V.  Tusculan  Disputations, — This  study  be- 
gins as  an  elective  in  the  first  semester  of  the  Junior 
year.  As  the  reading  of  Latin  has  at  this  stage  of 
advancement  become  comparatively  easy,  the  chief  aim 
is  to  make  clear  the  author's  refutation  of  the  propo- 
sition that  death  is  an  evil  Archaisms  as  found  in 
quotations  from  earlier  authors  are  noted  as  they  oc- 
cur. Now  and  then  interesting  discussions  arise  as  to 
the  author's  conception  of  the  soul  and  of  the  universe. 

VI.  Juvenal. — This  author  is  offered  as  an 
elective  in  the  Junior  year,  being  a  writer  who  challen- 
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ges  the  student's  power  of  interpretation.  About  eight 
of  the  satires  are  usually  read  and  reviewed.  The 
author's  character  as  a  satirist  is  made  prominent,  and 
he  is  compared  with  other  writers  of  satire,  particu- 
larly with  Horace. 

VII.  Roman  Literature. — The  purpose  of  this 
course  is  to  afford  the  student  a  concise  view  of  the 
chief  Latin  writers  with  a  discussion  of  the  causes  op- 
erative in  the  development  and  decline  of  the  literature. 
Mackail's  text-book  is  used,  supplemented  by  refer- 
ences to  Simcox,  Mommsen,  and  Crutwell. 

Exhibit  of  number  of  students  in  College  Latin : 

I. — 1 7  students. 

II. — 14  students. 

III. — 12  students. 

IV. —  9  students. 

V. —  6  students. 

VII. — 13  students. 


Total,  7 1  students  in  all  classes. 


School  of  Greek. 

WALLACE  ELMER  GRUBE, 

B air d~ Mitchell  Professor  of  Greek. 

MISS  WILLIE  WALKER,  A.  B., 

Assistant  in  Greek. 

I.  This  course  is  designed  to  introduce  the  stu- 
dent to  Greek  History.  In  its  true  sense,  history  be- 
gan with  Herodotus  in  the  fifth  century  before  Christ. 
Born  at  Halicarnassus,  in  Asia  Minor,  of  a  noble  fam- 
ily and  of  democratic  tendencies,  he  very  early  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  writing  a  history  of  the  world.  He 
traveled  extensively,  investigating  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  people,  examining  closely  all  monu- 
ments and  gathering  information  from  all  sources. 
The  result  was  a  history  of  nine  books  named  after 
the  nine  muses,  not  by  him,  however.  He  states  that 
it  is  his  object  to  relate  the  wars  between  Persia  and 
Greece,  between  despotism  and  liberty,  civilization  and 
barbarism.  Some  of  his  finest  passages  are  his  graphic 
descriptions  of  the  countries  he  has  visited.  His  style 
is  easy,  graceful,  and  simple,  using  direct  discourse 
instead  of  indirect.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  examples  of 
the  Ionic  dialect.     This  history  is  one  of  the  noblest 
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products  of  the  Greek  mind.  His  credibility  as  an  his- 
torian is  not  of  the  highest  type,  yet  he  is  reliable  when 
he  is  relating  events  of  his  own  time.  The  portions 
read  are  taken  from  books  VI.,  VII.,  VIII. ,  his  de- 
scription of  the  battle  of  Marathon,  the  debate  upon  the 
invasion  of  Greece,  the  March  of  the  Persians,  the  bat- 
tles of  Thermopylae  and  Salamis.  The  funeral  oration 
of  Pericles  as  reported  by  Thucydides  is  also  read. 
For  reference,  Grote  and  Curtius.  Greek  composition 
one  hour  per  week  is  studied. 

II.  Plato's  Phaedo. — This  is  a  course  in  Greek 
philosophy.  This  was  the  last  division  in  literature  to 
be  developed  among  the  Greeks.  Epic  and  lyric  poetry 
had  finished  their  course,  the  drama  and  history  were 
developed.  Many  philosophers  had  preceded  Plato, 
but  none  more  distinguished.  He  was  of  noble  paren- 
tage, educated  by  the  best  masters,  studied  under  Soc- 
rates, and  consequently  was  well  suited  to  give  the  best 
thoughts  on  Greek  morals  and  philosophy.  He  was  a 
very  prolific  writer,  and  perhaps  seen  at  his  best  in 
Phaedo.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  Socrates  be- 
ing the  principal  actor.  The  points  discussed  are: 
First,  the  argument  of  the  cycle,  that  death  results 
from  life  and  life  from  death;  second,  knowledge  is 
reminiscence;  third,  the  soul  is  not  a  compound,  is 
therefore  indivisible  and  not  subject  to  destruction; 
fourth,  the  soul  is  a  principle  and  not  a  harmony. 
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As  in  Memorabilia,  so  in  Phaedo,  an  understand- 
ing of  what  is  read  is  insisted  upon.  Translation  in 
idiomatic  English  as  a  test  of  this  understanding  is 
required.  Greek  composition,  one  hour  per  week,  is 
embraced  in  this  course.     The  class  numbers  five. 

III.  Demosthenes  de  Corona. — Here  the  stu- 
dent is  furnished  a  course  in  oratory.  "The  greatest 
speech  of  the  greatest  orator  in  the  world."  David 
Hume  says  of  it,  "The  most  perfect  production  of  the 
human  intellect/'  The  speech  is  a  defense  of  an  accu- 
sation brought  against  Ctesiphon  for  a  "Breach  of  the 
Constitution."  Ctesiphon  had  proposed  that  Demos- 
thenes be  honored  by  a  golden  crown  for  his  services 
as  a  member  of  the  wall  committee,  and  as  a  trustee  of 
the  theoric  fund,  and  for  his  gifts  of  money.  Aeschi- 
nes  preferred  three  charges:  First,  it  was  illegal  to 
honor  any  one  with  a  golden  crown  before  his  ac- 
counts were  audited;  second,  the  proclamation  of  the 
crown  in  the  theatre  was  illegal;  third,  false  docu- 
ments were  deposited  in  the  public  records.  The  chief 
contention  was  upon  the  third  count.  When  the  trial 
came  off  all  Greece  flocked  to  Athens  to  hear  it.  The 
point  at  issue  was  not  the  trial  of  Ctesiphon  so  much, 
as  whether  Athens  should  come  under  the  dominion  of 
Philip  of  Macedon  or  remain  independent. 

Aeschines  spoke  first,  confining  himself  to  the  first 
two  counts  in  the  indictment,  and  closes  with  a  fine  per- 
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oration.  At  Athens  the  accused  could  either  speak  in 
his  own  behalf  or  secure  some  other  one  to  speak  for 
him.  Demosthenes  spoke  for  Ctesiphon.  The  result 
was  that  the  prosecution  did  not  receive  the  requisite 
number  of  votes,  and  Aeschines  fled  to  Rhodes  to  es- 
cape fine.  There  are  some  things  in  the  oration  we 
condemn ,  his  intense  earnestness  to  win  his  case 
whether  right  or  wrong,  and  his  egotism.  We  can  not 
but  admire  the  magnificent  style  of  his  language,  the 
fine  choice  of  words,  and  above  all  the  excellent  roll  of 
his  long  and  well  rounded  periods.  There  is  no  better 
model  of  oratory  to  be  studied.  The  class  numbered 
eight. 

IV.  Drama. — In  this  course  the  drama  is  studied. 
The  decline  of  lyric  had  its  cause  in  the  fact  that  the 
governments  had  changed  from  oligarchies  to  democ- 
racies. The  audience  was  no  longer  the  king  and  his 
court,  but  the  whole  people.  The  theatre  wTas  the  only 
avenue  for  the  dramatist  to  reach  the  people,  and  con- 
sequently he  had  to  apply  to  the  state  for  a  chorus  and 
for  defraying  the  expenses.  It  took  time  and  experi- 
ence to  develop  the  dramatic  art.  Hence  we  find  in 
some  of  the  earlier  tragic  poets  as  Aeschylus  the  style 
stiff  and  statue-like.  At  first  only  one  actor  and  the 
chorus  were  used.  Then  other  actors  were  introduced, 
and  the  chorus  was  relegated  to  an  inferior  place. 
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Oedipus  Rex,  recognized  to  be  the  best  extant 
Greek  tragedy,  is  read.  The  class  is  required  to  do 
outside  reading  on  the  history  of  the  drama,  the  con- 
struction of  the  Greek  theatre,  and  the  life  and  works 
of  Sophocles,  the  author. 

The  meter,  though  that  of  the  chorus  is  especially 
difficult,  is  studied  in  order  to  enter  more  fully  into  the 
spirit  of  the  play,  and  to  appreciate  its  beauty. 

The  class  numbers  three. 

V.,  VI.  These  courses,  being  elective,  were  not 
given  this  year. 

VII.  Greek  Literature. — While  this  course  is 
designed  primarily  for  classical  students,  yet  it  can  be 
elected  by  the  philosophical.  It  gives  a  complete  out- 
line and  discussion  of  all  the  divisions  of  Greek  Litera- 
ture, Epic,  Lyric,  Drama,  History,  Oratory  and  Phi- 
losophy. Under  the  epic  is  embraced  the  rise  of  lit- 
erature, the  discussion  of  Homer  and  Hesoid,  and  Ho- 
meric poems.  Under  the  lyric  is  the  elegy,  the  iambic 
and  melic ;  under  the  drama,  tragedy  and  comedy,  as 
represented  by  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides  and  Ar- 
istophanes. In  history  we  have  Herodotus,  Thucy- 
dides,  and  Xenophon ;  in  oratory,  Demosthenes,  Isoc 
rates,  Lysias  and  Aeschines;  in  philosophy  Thales 
Zeno  and  Plato.  Students  are  required  to  write  a 
thesis  on  some  given  subject  at  the  completion  of  this 
course.     The  class  numbers  seven. 
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VIII.  The  design  of  this  course  is  to  give  the 
student  not  only  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  Greek, 
but  a  knowledge  of  the  peculiarities  of  New  Testament 
Greek.  Burton's  Moods  and  Tenses  is  followed  in 
the  grammar  work,  the  first  semester's  study  being 
given  to  tenses,  and  that  of  the  second  to  moods. 

The  class  numbered  nine  the  first  semester.  The 
Gospel  of  Mark  was  read.  The  class  numbered  fif- 
teen the  second  semester.     The  Epistles  were  studied. 

Exhibit  of  number  in  College  Greek. 

I. —  6  students. 

II. —  5  students. 

III.—  8  students. 

IV. —  3  students. 

VII.—  7  students. 

VIII. — 15  students. 


Total,  44  students  in  all  courses  in  the  College. 

Note: — It  is  the  purpose  of  Professor  Grube  to 
offer  next  year  an  elective  course  of  one  hour  a  week 
for  a  year,  open  to  all  college  students,  on  The  Private 
Life  of  the  Greeks.  Some  changes  will  also  be  made 
to  admit  courses  in  Euripides,  Aeschylus,  and  Aris- 
tophanes. 


Natural  Historu. 

T.  W.  GALLOWAY, 

Professor. 

I.  General  Biology  (required). — This  is  a  lec- 
ture and  laboratory  course  extending  through  the  Soph- 
omore year.  It  is  intended  as  a  general  introduction 
to  the  phenomena  of  plant  and  animal  life,  furnishing 
a  foundation  for  the  courses  of  Botany  and  Zoology 
which  follow.  Students  are  assigned  reference  work 
in  the  library  on  the  topics  covered  by  the  lectures.  In 
the  laboratory  individual  work  is  demanded,  each  stu- 
dent being  assigned  a  desk  and  microscope,  with  in- 
struments for  dissecting.  Careful  drawings  and  notes 
are  required  of  everything  studied  which  embody  the 
observations  and  conclusions  reached.  These  records 
are  a  prominent  factor  in  determining  class  standing. 
The  laboratory  work  varies  from  year  to  year  with  the 
available  materials,  but  includes  the  examination  of 
types  of  the  principal  groups  of  plants  and  animals, 
beginning  with  the  lowest.  Such  studies  are  supple- 
mented by  demonstrations  of  animal  and  plant  tissues 
in  mounted  preparations.  In  general,  the  desire  is  to 
study  carefully  a  few  objects  rather  than  hasten 
over  many. 

Text:  Laboratory  Outlines  of  Missouri  Valley 
College. 
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II.  Zoology  (elective). — This  course  is  open  to 
those  who  have  taken  General  Biology,  and  consists  of 
text-book  and  laboratory  work.  The  latter  embraces 
a  thorough  study  of  one  or  two  types  of  each  of  the 
chief  Phyla  of  the  animal  kingdom,  together  with  a 
more  cursory  comparison  of  other  types  with  these. 

Text  :  Thompson's  Outlines  of  Zoology. 
References:    Parker   and    Haswell;    Claus    and 
Sedgwick,  and  various  laboratory  manuals. 

III.  Structural  and  Physiological  Botany 
(elective). — Text-book,  lectures,  and  laboratory. 
Open  to  those  who  have  taken  I.  One  half  the  labora- 
tory work  is  devoted  to  gross  morphology, — the  other 
half  to  cytology  and  histology.  The  course  as  given 
at  present  is  largely  confined  to  the  study  of  Phanero- 
gams. It  is  hoped  that  it  may  soon  be  possible  to  ex- 
tend the  course  through  an  entire  year,  and  thus  to 
arrange  a  similar  course  for  the  study  of  the  Crypto- 
gamous  forms. 

Texts  :  Strasburger,  Text-book  of  Botany,  trans- 
lated by  Porter. 

Missouri  Valley  College  Laboratory  Manual. 

References:  Bergen's,  Bessey's  Sachs',  and 
Vines',  etc. 

IV.  Advanced  Physiology  (required  for  Sen- 
iors). 

Text-book,  lectures,  and  demonstrations. 
10 
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Text:    Martin's    The   Human   Body;    advanced 
course. 

References:  Mill's  Physiology;  Foster's  Physi- 
ology; Davenport's  Experimental  Morphology,  etc. 

V.  Meteorology  (elective). 
Text-book,  lectures  and  field  work. 

Text:  Davis'  Elements  of  Meteorology. 

VI.  Geology  (elective). 
Text-book,  lectures,  theses. 

The   Theses    are   based    upon    the    work   of   the 
United   States   Geological   Survey   and  the   Missouri 
Geological  Survey.     On  account  of  the  other  demands 
upon  the  instructor,  little  field  work  is  undertaken. 
Text  :  Le  Conte's  Elements  of  Geology. 
References:  Dona,  Geikie,  Lyall. 
Summary  of  courses : 
I. — 19  students. 
II. —  7  students. 
III. —  5  students. 
IV.—  8  students. 

V. — Not  given  in  *98-'99. 
VI. —  6  students. 


Total,  45  students  in  all  classes. 


Department  of  Physics  and  Chemistrg. 

JOHN  MOORE  PENICK, 
Professor  of  Physics  and  Chemistry. 

I.  A  thorough  course  in  general  inorganic  Chem- 
istry is  given  during  the  first  semester  of  Freshman 
year,  six  hours  each  week  are  devoted  to  the  work. 
Each  student  has  his  own  desk  and  is  required  to  make 
experiments  which  have  been  outlined  and  to  observe 
and  describe  while  in  the  laboratory  the  results  ob- 
tained. A  general  notion  of  the  course  may  be  given 
by  mentioning  some  of  the  work  that  has  been  done  by 
the  students  during  the  present  year.  Analyses  and 
syntheses  of  water  by  both  volumetic  and  gravimetic 
methods.  Practice  with  the  Eudiometer  and  reduction 
of  gases  to  standard  conditions  by  the  laws  of  Boyle 
and  Charles.  Determination  of  the  volume  of  hydro- 
gen evolved  by  the  solution  of  a  known  weight  of  zinc 
in  acids.  Determination  of  the  amount  of  oxygen 
evolved  when  potassium  chlorate  is  decomposed  by 
heat.  Use  of  burette  in  neutralization.  Blowpipe 
practice. 

Each  student  has  an  opportunity  to  prepare  the 
more  important  and  typical  non-metallic  elements,  and 
to  study  in  detail  their  physical  and  chemical  proper- 
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ties.  The  remaining  non-metallic  elements  are  con- 
sidered more  briefly. 

In  a  similar  manner  typical  and  important  metallic 
elements  were  studied  carefully,  the  remainder  being 
only  briefly  considered.  Instruction  concerning  the 
more  general  facts  and  theories  of  the  science  was 
given  by  a  combined  text-book  and  lecture  method. 
Special  stress  was  laid  upon  the  writing  of  reactions, 
the  scientfic  relations  existing  between  the  different 
elements  and  their  compounds  and  the  means  by  which 
the  great  generalizations  of  the  science  have  been 
reached.  Frequent  oral  and  written  examinations  were 
held  for  the  purposes  of  stimulating  to  study,  for  re- 
view, for  giving  the  student  practice  in  expression  of 
knowledge,  and  for  rendering  that  knowledge  more 
definite  and  exact.  The  class  during  the  present  year 
numbered  twenty-seven. 

II.  Qualitative  Analysis. — A  class  of  six  is 
now  taking  an  elective  course  in  Qualitative  Analysis. 
The  subject  is  begun  with  a  study  of  the  base  formers, 
each  group  is  being  taken  by  itself  and  the  chief  prop- 
erties of  its  members  shown  and  compared.  After  the 
properties  of  each  group  are  studied  a  method  for  the 
separation  of  the  groups  from  other  groups,  and  for 
the  separation  of  the  members  of  the  group  itself  is 
given  and  illustrated  by  a  number  of  analyses.  When 
the  required  number  of  "known,"  "unknown"  and  "in- 
dividual" solutions  have  been  analyzed,  a  somewhat 
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similar  method  will  be  followed  with  the  acids.  It  is 
aimed  to  assign  then  a  sufficient  number  of  complete 
analyses  to  make  clear  both  the  theory  and  practice  of 
Qualitative  Analysis.  Especial  attention  is  given  to 
the  theory  of  solutions.  Regular  recitations  and  dis- 
cussions are  had,  but  most  of  the  instruction  is  given 
to  the  individual  student  as  he  works  at  his  desk. 

III.  Mineralogy. — During  the  first  semester  an 
elective  course  in  Mineralogy  was  given  to  a  class  of 
seven.  The  method  of  instruction  adopted  was  to 
give  a  brief  course  in  crystallography  and  the  general 
physical  properties  of  minerals.  Instruction  and  prac- 
tice in  Qualitative  Blowpipe  Analysis  followed.  The 
remainder  of  the  time  was  spent  in  the  determination 
of  mineral  species  by  means  of  their  characteristic 
blowpipe  and  other  reactions  and  physical  properties. 
Dana's  Manual  of  Mineralogy  was  used  as  a  text-book. 

IV.  Organic  Chemistry. — During  the  present 
semester  an  elective  course  in  Organic  Chemistry  is 
being  given  to  a  class  of  i7.  This  course  is  especially 
valuable  to  those  who  contemplate  entering  the  pro- 
fession of  medicine.  So  far  the  general  relations  of 
the  paraffins  have  been  considered.  The  students  have 
made  and  studied  in  the  laboratory  such  derived  pro- 
ducts of  chloroform,  iodoform,  ethyl  bromide,  ethyl 
alcohol,  aldehydes  ethers,  formic  and  acetic  acids  and 
various  ethereal  salts.  During  the  remainder  of  the 
course  it  is  expected,  as  in  previous  years,  to  make  a 
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few  typical  analyses,  and  to  give  special  attention  to 
the  carbohydrates,  the  derivatives  of  the  hydrocarbons 
of  the  benzene  series,  and  the  alkaloids.  In  addition 
to  the  labratory  practice  a  thorough  study  of  Remsen's 
Organic  Chemistry  is  made. 

V.  Advanced  Physics. — This  year  an  elective 
course  in  Advanced  Physics  is  being  given  to  a  class  of 
9.  Four  hours  each  week  throughout  the  year  are  de- 
voted to  the  work.  An  effort  has  been  made  to  present 
to  the  student  not  only  the  fundamental  principles  of 
Physics,  but  so  far  as  possible  the  methods  by  which 
these  have  been  established.  The  work  in  the  course 
began  with  a  brief  consideration  of  matter,  energy, 
and  physical  quantities.  A  somewhat  extended  study 
of  Mass  Physics  followed.  The  measurement,  transfer 
and  effects  of  heat  were  then  studied.  The  course 
closes  with  a  study  of  the  Physics  of  the  Ether,  especial 
attention  being  given  to  Radiant  Energy  and  Electro- 
kinetics. Barker's  Physics  is  used  as  a  text-book. 
Anthony  &  Brackett's  Text-Book  of  Physics  and  Dan- 
iell's  Physics  being  used  as  reference  works. 

Exhibit  of  number  of  students  in  College  classes 

in  Physics  and  Chemistry. 

I. — 27  students. 

II. —  6  students. 

III. —  7  students. 

IV. — 1 7  students. 

V. —  9  students. 

Total,  66  students  in  all  courses. 


Mathematics. 

ANDREW  JACKSON  McGLUMPHY, 
Professor  of  Mathematics. 

I.  Trigonometry. — In  pursuing  this  branch  of 
Mathematics  the  principle  difficulty  the  student  encoun- 
ters is  found  in  the  Spherical  Trigonometry.  He  is 
aided  very  much  in  his  work  by  the  use  of  an  artificial 
globe. 

A  good  general  conception  of  the  sphere  is  essen- 
tial to  a  practical  knowledge  of  Spherical  Trigonome- 
try. By  tracing  out  upon  the  surface  of  an  artificial 
globe  the  various  forms  of  right-angled  and  oblique  an- 
gled triangles,  and  viewing  them  from  different  points, 
the  student  will  soon  acquire  the  power  of  making  a 
natural  representation  of  them  on  paper,  which  will  be 
found  of  much  assistance  in  the  solution  and  interpre- 
tation of  problems. 

For  instance  suppose  one  side  of  a  right-angled 
spherical  triangle  to  be  58  degrees  and  the  angle  be- 
tween this  side  and  the  hypotenuse  be  25  degrees. 
What  is  the  hypotenuse,  and  what  the  other  side  and 
angle  ? 
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A  student  might  solve  this  problem  by  the  appli- 
cation of  the  proper  equations  or  proportions,  without 
really  comprehending  it;  that  is  without  being  able  to 
form  a  distinct  notion  of  the  shape  of  the  triangle,  and 
of  its  relation  to  the  surface  of  the  sphere  on  which  it 
is  situated. 

The  learner  should  be  carefully  taught  that  the 
apparent  form  of  a  spherical  triangle  and  consequently 
the  manner  of  representing  it  on  paper,  will  differ  with 
the  position  assumed  for  the  eye  in  viewing  it.  From 
whatever  point  he  looks  at  a  sphere,  its  outline  is  a 
perfect  circle  in  the  axis  of  which  the  eye  is  situated; 
and  when  the  eye  is  at  an  infinite  distance  this  circle 
will  be  a  great  circle  of  the  sphere.  All  great  circles 
of  the  sphere  whose  planes  pass  through  the  eye,  will 
seem  to  be  diameters  of  the  circle  which  represents  the 
outline  of  the  sphere. 

II.  Surveying. — This  class  is  taught  by  Pro- 
fessor Penick.  The  course  in  Surveying  is  a  Fresh- 
man elective.     The  present  class  numbers  nine. 

The  course  embraces  work  in  chain  surveying, 
compass  surveying,  transit  surveying,  laying  out  and 
dividing  land  and  a  brief  course  in  trigonometrical 
surveying.  The  latter  part  of  the  semester  is  given  to 
work  in  leveling,  and  railway  curves.  This  last  in- 
cludes the  running  of  section  levels,  cross  section  lev- 
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els,  drawing  profiles,  computation  of  earthwork  and 
other  necessary  details. 

Each  student  has  practice  in  the  field  in  handling 
every  instrument  necessary  in  doing  the  work  above 
mentioned.  The  equipment  of  the  College  includes 
two  standard  transits,  leveling  rods,  ranging  rods,  engi- 
neer's and  Gunter's  chains,  100  feet  steel  tape,  and 
other  minor  instruments. 

There  is  a  room  with  a  north  light  for  drawing 
fitted  up  with  tables,  drawing  boards  and  "T"  squares. 

Each  student  is  expected  to  furnish  his  own  draw- 
ing instruments. 

III.  Transcendental  Algebra. — The  concep- 
tion of  Function  and  Variable  is  introduced  at  once, 
and  is  made  familiar  to  the  student  by  such  use  of  it 
as  mathematicians  are  constantly  making.  This  con- 
ception lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  higher  algebraic 
discussion;  yet,  strangely,  enough,  the  very  terms  are 
scarcely  to  be  found  in  our  common  text-books,  and 
the  practical  use  of  the  conception  is  totally  wanting. 

The  study  of  Transcendental  Algebra  is  begun  by 
an  elementary  and  practical  exposition  of  the  Infini- 
tesimal Analysis.  We  knowT  from  our  own  experience 
that  this  subject  presents  no  peculiar  difficulties  to 
ordinary  minds.  Indeed,  it  is  only  by  this  analysis 
that  the  development  of  functions,  as  in  the  Binomial 
Formula,   Logarithmic   Series,   etc.,   the  evolution  of 
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many  of  the  principles  requisite  in  solving  the  Higher 
Equations,  and  many  other  subjects,  are  ever  treated 
by  mathematicians,  except  when  they  attempt  to  make 
Algebras.  No  mathematician  thinks  of  using  the 
clumsy  and  antiquated  processes  by  which  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  teach  our  students  in  Algebra  to 
demonstrate  the  Binomial  Formula,  produce  the  Loga- 
rithmic Series,  deduce  the  law  of  derived  polynomials, 
examine  the  relative  rate  of  change  of  a  function  and 
its  variable,  etc.,  except  when  he  is  teaching  the  tyro. 
In  our  instruction  we  have  dismissed  forever  these 
processes,  and  bring  the  student  at  once  face  to  face 
with  those  elegant  and  productive  methods  of  thinking 
which  he  will  ever  after  use. 

In  teaching  this  branch  of  Mathematics  we  en- 
deavor to  keep  in  mind  the  following  principles:  I. 
That  the  view  presented  be  in  line  with  the  Mathemat- 
ical thinking  of  to-day.  2.  That  everything  be  rigidly 
demonstrated  and  amply  and  clearly  illustrated.  3. 
When  experience  has  shown  that  a  majority  of  good 
students  have  difficulty  in  comprehending  a  subject, 
special  pains  should  be  taken  to  elucidate  it.  4.  No 
principle  is  thoroughly  learned  by  a  student  until  he 
can  apply  it,  and  nothing  so  fixes  principles  in  the 
mind  as  the  use  of  them. 

IV.  Analytic  Geometry. — In  passing  from 
Geometry  to  Analytic  Geometry,  the  student  should 
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see  that  while  the  field  of  operations  is  extended,  the 
subject-matter  is  essentially  the  same;  and  that  what  is 
fundamentally  new  is  the  method,  the  lines  and  surfaces 
of  Geometry  being  replaced  by  their  equations.  His 
chief  difficulties  are:  I.  A  thorough  understanding 
of  the  device  by  which  this  substitution  is  effected; 
hence  in  our  instruction  considerable  attention  is  paid 
to  this  simple  matter.  2.  The  acquisition  of  an  inde- 
pendent use  of  the  new  method  is  an  instrument  of 
research.  To  clear  up  this  difficulty  we  use  problems 
illustrative  of  the  analytic,  as  distinguished  from  the 
geometric,  method  of  proof.  The  student  soon  learns 
that  the  real  example  in  Analytic  Geometry  is  the 
application  of  the  method  to  the  discovery  of  geomet- 
rical properties  and  forms. 

Much  of  the  value  of  Analytic  Geometry,  as  a  dis- 
ciplinary study,  is  derived  from  a  careful  considera- 
tion of  the  process  of  passing  from  the  concrete  to  the 
abstract  and  the  converse.  In  our  instruction  we  give 
this  subject  a  large  share  of  our  attention. 

V.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. — 
The  Infinitesimal  Calculus  is  generally  considered  to 
be  the  most  difficult  branch  of  pure  Mathematics  to 
which  the  attention  of  the  student  is  directed.  It  is 
certainly  the  most  powerful  instrument  of  investigation 
known  to  the  mathematician,  and  its  philosophy  is  as 
profound  as  its  methods  are  far-reaching  and  compre- 
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hensive.  But  we  are  thoroughly  satisfied  from  experi- 
ence in  the  class-room  that  its  difficulties,  in  so  far  as 
they  are  not  purely  algebraic,  are  due  quite  as  much  to 
the  manner  in  which  its  first  principles  are  usually  ex- 
hibited, as  to  any  inherent  obscurity  in  the  subject 
itself.  We  spare  no  pains  to  remove  all  grounds  for 
the  feeling  of  uncertainty  which  often  possesses  the  stu- 
dent at  the  very  outset,  and  from  which  he  rarely  finds 
it  possible  afterward  to  extricate  himself. 

VI.  Astronomy. — Nearly  all  who  have  written 
Treatises  on  Astronomy,  designed  for  young  learners, 
appear  to  have  erred  in  one  of  two  ways;  they  have 
either  disregarded  demonstrative  evidence,  and  relied 
on  mere  popular  illustration,  or  they  have  exhibited 
the  elements  of  the  science  in  naked  mathematical 
formulae.  The  former  are  usually  diffuse  and  super- 
ficial ;  the  latter,  technical  and  abstruse. 

We  endeavor  to  unite  the  advantages  of  both 
methods.  First,  to  establish  the  great  principles  of 
Astronomy  on  a  mathematical  basis;  and,  secondly,  to 
render  the  study  interesting  and  intelligible  to  the 
learner,  by  easy  and  familiar  illustrations.  We  would 
not  encourage  any  one  to  believe  that  he  can  enjoy  a 
full  view  of  the  grand  edifice  of  Astronomy,  while  its 
noble  foundations  are  hidden  from  his  sight ;  nor  would 
we  assure  him  that  he  can  contemplate  the  structure  in 
its    true    magnificence,    while    its    basement    alone    is 
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within  his  field  of  vision.  It  is  evidently  possible  to 
follow  out  all  the  intricacies  of  an  analytical  process, 
and  to  arrive  at  full  conviction  of  the  great  truths  of 
Astronomy,  and  yet  know  very  little  of  nature.  Ac- 
cording to  our  experience,  however,  but  few  in  the 
course  of  a  liberal  education  will  feel  satisfied  with 
this.  They  do  not  need  so  much  to  be  convinced  that 
the  assertions  of  astronomers  are  true,  as  they  desire  to 
know  what-  the  truths  are,  and  how  they  were  ascer- 
tained ;  and  they  will  derive  from  the  study  of  Astron- 
omy little  of  that  moral  and  intellectual  elevation  which 
they  had  anticipated,  unless  they  learn  to  look  upon  the 
heavens  with  new  views,  and  a  clear  comprehension 
of  their  wonderful  mechanism. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  in  at- 
tendance upon  the  classes  of  the  department  of  Mathe- 
matics : 

I. — 31  students. 


II.- 

— 1 7  students. 

III.- 

—13  students. 

IV- 

—  0  students. 

V- 

—  0  students. 

VI.- 

—13  students. 

Total,  74  students  in  all  College  classes. 


Schools  of  Instruction  in  the  College. 

SCHOOL  OF  BIBLICAL  INSTRUCTION. 

DR.    BLACK. 

I.  Life  of  Christ i  Entire  Year. 

II.  New  Test.  Greek     i  Entire  Year,  Prof.  Grube. 

III.  Life  of  Paul , i  Entire  Year. 

IV.  Genesis  and  Science i  First  Sem. 

V.  The  O.  T.  Apocrypha i  Second  Sem. 

VI.     Apologetics i  Entire  Year. 

VII.     Hebrew  Lang,  and  Lit 2  Entire  Year. 

I,  II,  IV,  V,  VI,  required  for  A.  B.  degree. 
I,  III,  IV,  V,  VI,  required  for  Ph.  B.  degree. 
I  and  VI  required  for  B.  L.  degree. 

SCHOOL  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITER- 
ATURE. 

PROFESSOR   PETERS. 

I.  Rhetorical  Style 2  First  Sem. 

II.  Rhetorical  Invention 2  Second  Sem. 

III.  Elementary  Anglo-Saxon  and  Eng.  Phil. 4  First  Sem. 

IV.  Intermediate  Anglo-Saxon 2  Second  Sem. 

V.  The  Later  English  Drama 2  Second  Sem. 

VI.     Shakespeare  and  Milton 2  First  Sem. 

VII.     Browning  and  Tennyson  ...      2  Second  Sem. 

VIII.     Shakespeare's  Dramatic  Art 2  Second  Sem. 

Courses  I,  II,  III,  VI,  VII,  required. 
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SCHOOL  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

PROFESSOR    MCGINNIS. 

I.      (Psychology.  .1 First  Sem 

\  Logic.  J  ^ 

IL     {ISheti'csV} 2SecondSem. 

"*      {ThS^8-}    4Seco„dSen1. 

I  and  III  required  for  A.  B.  Ph.  B.  degrees. 
I  required  for  B.  L.  degree. 

SCHOOL  OF  SOCIOLOGY. 

DR.  GALLOWAY. 

I.     Sociology 2  First  Sem. 

II.     Economics 2  Second  Sem. 

SCHOOL  OF  HISTORY. 

MISS    ORR. 

I.     History  England 2  First  Sem. 

II.     History  England 2  Second  Sem. 

III.  Constitutional  History 2  First  Sem. 

IV.  History  Civilization   2  Second  Sem. 

I  and  II  required. 

SCHOOL  OF  ELOCUTION. 

MISS    ORR. 

I.  Advanced  Elocution 2  First  Sem. 

II.  Advanced  Elocution. .    .    2  Second  Sem. 

III.  Shakespearean  Readings 1  First  Sem. 

IV.  Shakespearean  Readings   1  Second  Sem. 

V.  Bible  and  Hymn  Reading 1  Second  Sem. 

I  and  II  required. 
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SCHOOL  OF  GERMAN. 

PROFESSOR    MCGINNIS. 

I.  Grammar  and  Reader 4  First  Sem. 

II.  German  Classics 4  Second  Sem. 

III.  German  Literature 1  Second  Sem. 

IV.  German  Classics. 2  First  Sem. 

V.  German  Classics 2  Second  Sem. 

I,  II,  III,  required  for  the  Ph.  B.  degree.     Elective  for  A. 
B.  and  B.  L.  degrees. 

SCHOOL  OF  FRENCH. 

MISS   THORP. 

I.     Grammar  and  Reader 4  First  Sem. 

II.     French  Classics. 4  Second  Sem. 

III.  French  Literature   1  Second  Sem. 

IV.  French  Classics.     (Elective)    2  Second  Sem. 

I,  II,  III,  required  for  the  Ph.  B.  degree.     Elective  for  A* 

B.  and  B.  L.  degrees. 

SCHOOL  OF  LATIN. 

PROFESSOR    MCGINNIS   AND    MISS   THORP. 

I.  Livy 3  First  Sem. 

II.  Horace 3  Second  Sem. 

III.  Plautus,  Terence 2  First  Sem. 

IV.  Tacitus 2  Second  Sem. 

V.  Tusculan  Disp 2  First  Sem. 

VI.     Juvenal 2  Second  Sem. 

VII.     Latin  Literature. 1  First  Sem. 

I,  II,  and  VII,  required. 
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SCHOOL  OF  GREEK. 

PROFESSOR    GRUBE. 

I.  Herodotus 3  First  Sem. 

II.  Phaedo 3  Second  Sem. 

III.  Demosthenes  de  Corona 2  First  Sem. 

IV.  CEdipus  Tyrannus 2  Second  Sem. 

V.  ^Eschylus 2FirstSem. 

VI.     Aristotle  Nicho.  Eth 2  Second  Sem. 

VII.     Greek  Literature .  . . .  1  Second  Sem. 

VIII.     New  Testament. 1  First  Sem. 

IX.     New  Testament. 1  Second  Sem. 

I,  II,  VII,  VIII,  and  IX,  are  required  for  A.  B.  degree. 
Note:     Instead  of  some  of  the  above,  courses  in  Private 
Life  of  the  Greeks,  Euripides,  and  Aristophenes  will  be  offered 
next  year. 

SCHOOL  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

DR.    GALLOWAY. 

I.  General  Biology 5  First  Sem. 

II.  General  Biology 5  Second  Sem. 

III.  Zoology 3  First  Sem. 

IV.  Botany 3  Second  Sem. 

V.  Comparative  Physiology 2  Second  Sem. 

VI.     Geology 3  Second  Sem. 

VII.     Meteorology 2  First  Sem. 

VIII.     Comp.  Anat.  Vertebrates 4  First  Sem. 

IX.     Comp.  Anat.  Vertebrates 4  Second  Sem. 

X.     Cryptogamic  Botany 4  First  Sem. 

XI.     Cryptogamic  Botany 4  Second  Sem. 

Comparative  Anatomy  and  Cryptogamic  Botany  are  given 
on  alternate  years. 

I,  II,  V,  required.     One  hour  additional  laboratory  work 
required  in  connection  with  Courses  I  and  II. 

Two   hours   additional   laboratory  work   required  in   con- 
nection with  Courses  III  and  IV. 
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SCHOOL  OF  CHEMISTRY  AND  PHYSICS. 

PROFESSOR    PENICK. 

I.  General   Chemistry 4  First  Sem. 

II.  Qualitative  Analysis 4  Second  Sem. 

III.  Mineralogy 2  First  Sem. 

IV.  Advanced  Physics 4  First  Sem. 

V.  Advanced  Physics 4  Second  Sem. 

VI.     Quantitative  Analysis 4  First  Sem. 

VIL     Organic  Chemistry 4  Second  Sem. 

I  required.     An  extra  fee  of  $10  required  from  those  taking 
Courses  II  and  VI. 

SCHOOL  OF  MATHEMATICS. 

DR.    MCGLUMPHY  AND    PROFESSOR    PENICK. 

I.  Trigonometry 4  First  Sem. 

II.  Surveying 4  Second  Sem. 

III.  University  Algebra 3  First  Sem. 

IV.  Analytical  Geometry .  . 3  First  Sem. 

V.  Calculus 3  Second  Sem. 

VI.     Astronomy 3  Second  Sem. 

I,  III,  IV  required  for  the  A.  B.  and  Ph.  B.  degrees.     I  re- 
quired for  the  B.  L.  degree. 

SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC. 

PROFESSOR    PLACE. 

I.  Vocal  Culture  and  Sight  Singing 1  First  Sem. 

II.  Vocal  Culture  and  Sight  Singing 1  Second  Sem. 

III.  Orchestra .  .  1  First  Sem. 

IV.  Orchestra 1  Second  Sem. 

V.  Theory 1  First  Sem. 

VI.     Theory 1  Second  Sem. 

I  and  II  elective,  provided  the  class  pay  the  fee  for  the  in- 
struction.    Ill  and  IV  optional. 


Summary  of  Required  and  Elective  Couises. 

Classical.  FRESHMAN. 

/Required. 


FIRST  SEMESTER.        HOURS. 

Life  of  Christ i 

Rhetorical  Style 2 

Livy 3 

Herodotus 3 

General  Chemistry 5 

Trigonometry. .  .    4 

17 


SECOND  SEMESTER.      HOURS. 

Life  of  Christ 1 

Rhetorical  Invention 2 

Horace 3 

Phaedo 3 


Elective. 


Voice  Culture 1 


Voice  Culture 1 

History  of  American  Lit. .  2 

Mythol.  and  Eng.  Poetry. .  2 

Qualitative  Analysis 5 

Surveying , 4 

14 
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Required  and  Elective  Courses. 


Classical. 


SOPHOMORE. 
Required. 


FIRST  SEMESTER.         HOURS. 

New  Testament  Greek.  ...  1 

History  of  England 2 

Latin  Literature 1 

Greek  Literature 1 

Biology 3 

8 


SECOND  SEMESTER.      HOURS. 

New  Testament  Greek. ...  1 

History  of  England .......  2 

University  Algebra 3 

Biology 3 

Philology 4 


13 


Elective. 


Life  of  Paul 1 

French 4 

Plautus  or  Terence 2 

Demosthenes  de  Corona.  .  2 

Anglo-Saxon 4 

13 


Life  of  Paul 1 

French 5 

Tacitus 2 

Oedipos 2 

Mineralogy 2 

12 


Classical. 


JUNIOR. 

Required. 


Genesis  and  Science 1 

Shakespeare  and  Milton. .  .     2 
Advanced  Elocution 2 


Genesis  and  Science. 
Advanced  Elocution. 


Required  and  Elective  Courses. 
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JUNIOR.— Continued. 
Elective. 


FIRST  SEMESTER.         HOURS. 

Sociology 1 

Tusculan  Disputations. ...  2 

Aeschylus 2 

German 4 

Zoology 3 

Meteorology 2 

Quantitative  Analysis 4 

Analytic  Geometry 3 


SeCOND  SEMESTER.      HOURS. 

Browning  and  Tennyson  .  .  2 

Political  Economy 2 

Juvenal 2 

Aristotle 2 

German 5 

Botany 3 

Geology 3 

Organic  Chemistry 5 

Calculus 3 

26 


Classical. 


SENIOR. 
Required. 


Apologetics.  .  .  . 
Psychology. .  \ 
Logic.  J 


Apologetics i 

Metaphysics.  \ 

Theism.  J ^ 

Astronomy 3 

Comparative  Physiology . .  2 

10 
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Required  and  Elective  Courses. 


SENIOR.— Continued. 
Elective. 


FIRST  SEMESTER.        HOURS. 

Hebrew 2 

Constitutional  History. ...  2 

Shakespearean  Readings. .  1 

Advanced  Physics 4 


SECOND  SEMESTER.  HOURS. 

Hebrew 2 

History  of  Civilization. ...  2 

Ethics..  . .  \  2 
Aesthetics.  J  ' 

Shakespearean  Readings. .  1 

Advanced  Physics 4 


11 


And  the  unused  electives  of  the  lower  classes. 


Philosophical. 


FRESHMAN. 
Required. 


Life  of  Christ 1 

Rhetorical  Style 2 

Livy 3 

French. 4 

Genl.  Chemistry 5 

15 


Life  of  Christ 1 

Rhetorical  Style 2 

Horace 3 

French 5 


Elective. 


Voice  Culture 1 

Greek 5 

German  History 3 


Voice  Culture   1 

History  of  American  Lit. .  2 

Greek 5 

Mythology  (English) 2 

Surveying 4 

Qualitative  Analysis 5 

19 


Required  and  Elective  Courses. 
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Ph  ilo  s  oj>  J  1  ic  a  I . 


SOPHOMORE. 

Required. 


FIRST  SEMESTER.         HOURS. 

Life  of  Paul   1 

History  of  England 2 

Latin  Literature 1 

Biology 3 

German 4 


SECOND   SEMESTER.      HOURS. 

Life  of  Paul 1 

History  of  England 2 

University  Algebra 3 

Biology 3 

Philology 4 

German. ...  5 

18 


Elective. 


Advanced  French? 2 

Plautus  or  Terence 2 

Greek 4 

Anglo-Saxon 4 


Advanced  French? 2 

Tacitus 2 

Greek 4 

Mineralogy 2 


Philosophical. 


JUNIOR. 
Required. 


Genesis  and  Science 1 

Shakespeare  and  Milton..     2 
Advanced  Elocution 2 


Genesis  and  Science. 
Advanced  Elocution. 


[6S 


Required  and  Elective  Courses. 


JUNIOR.— Continued. 
Elective. 


FIRST  SEMESTER.         HOURS. 

Sociology 2 

Tusculan  Disputations. .. .  2 

Zoology ...  3 

Meteorology 2 

Quantitative  Analysis 5 

Analytical  Geometry 3 

Greek 3 


20 


SECOND  SEMESTER.      HOURS. 

Political  Economy 2 

Browning  and  Tennyson. .  2 

Juvenal 2 

Botany 3 

Geology 3 

Organic  Chemistry 5 

Calculus 3 

Greek .  3 

23 


Philosophical. 


SENIOR. 
Required. 


Apologetics.    1 

Psychology..  1  4 

Logic.  J 


Apologetics 1 

Metaphysics.  1 

Theism.           J 4 

Astronomy 3 

Comparative  Physiology.  .  2 

10 


Requirements  for  Graduation. 
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SENIOR— Continued. 
Electives. 


Hebrew 2 

Constitutional  History..  .  .  2 

Shakespearean  Readings.  .  1 

Mechanics 4 

Greek 2 


Hebrew 2 

History  of  Civilization. ...  2 
Ethics.  •••  1 

Aesthetics.  J 

Shakespearan  Readings...  1 

Advanced  Physics 4 

Greek 2 


And  the  unused  electives  of  the  lower  classes. 


13 


Requirements  For  Graduation. 

THE  CLASSICAL  COURSE   (A  .  B.). 

The  conditions  for  graduation  with  the  degree  of 
"Bachelor  of  Arts,"  are  the  completion  of  seventy 
hours  of  required  work  and  sixty  hours  of  elective 
work,  making  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  hours 
work  per  week  for  one  semester,  on  the  terms  specified 
under  the  various  schools.  The  basis  of  the  estimate 
is  one  semester  of  twenty  weeks.  The  average  work 
done  by  a  student  is  sixteen  hours  a  week.  The  hours 
in  the  laboratories  will  be  reckoned  at  one  half 
their  face  value.  At  the  rate  of  sixteen  hours  per 
week  per  semester  the  course  would  be  completed 
easily  in  eight  semesters,  or  four  years.     An  excep- 
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tionally  able  student  might  accomplish  eighteen  hours 
per  week,  and  thereby  finish  his  course  in  three  and 
a  half  years.  As  a  rule,  we  do  not  recommend  any 
student  to  take  more  than  sixteen  hours  of  work  per 
week.  No  student  will  be  allowed  to  take  more  than 
this  amount  of  work  except  by  a  vote  of  the  faculty. 
All  laboratory  hours  will  count  for  half  their  full  value. 

The  Freshman  Class. — Students  who  are  in  the 
act  of  completing  thirty-two  hours'  work  as  prescribed 
will  be  entitled  to  standing  as  Freshmen. 

Sophomore  Class. — Students  who  are  in  the  act  of 
completing  sixty-four  hours  of  prescribed  work  will 
be  entitled  to  standing  as  Sophomores. 

The  Junior  Class. — Students  who  are  in  the  act  of 
completing  ninety-eight  hours  of  prescribed  work  will 
be  entitled  to  standing  as  Juniors. 

The  Senior  Class. — Students  who  are  in  the  act  of 
completing  one  hundred  and  thirty  hours  of  prescribed 
work  will  be  entitled  to  standing  as  Seniors. 

Advanced  Standing. — Students  who  have  been  in 
attendance  at  any  of  the  colleges  represented  in  the 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  Inter-College  Association, 
or  in  the  Missouri  College  Union,  or  at  any  institution 
of  like  grade,  will  be  admitted  to  advanced  classes  on 
the  following  conditions:  (1)  Provided  they  furnish 
properly  accredited  grades  from  such  colleges  as  to  the 
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number  of  hours  completed  on  specified  subjects;  and 
(2)  provided  they  are  properly  accredited  morally. 
All  other  students  will  be  examined  on  such  subjects 
as  they  wish  credit  for. 

Graduates  in  Arts. — Students  who  have  com- 
pleted one  hundred  and  thirty  hours  of  prescribed  work 
in  the  College,  having  passed  all  examinations  success- 
fully, and  who  pay  ten  dollars  into  the  treasury  of  the 
College,  will  be  entitled  to  graduation  with  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  will  receive  the  diploma  of  the 
College  to  that  effect. 

THE  PHILOSOPHICAL  COURSE    (PH.   B.) 

The  conditions  of  graduation  with  the  degree  of 
"Bachelor  of  Philosophy"  are  the  completion  of  eighty- 
one  hours  of  required  work  and  fifty-seven  hours  of 
elective  work,  making  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  hours  of  work  per  week  for  one  semester,  on  the 
terms  specified  under  the  various  schools. 

The  completion  of  thirty-four  hours'  work  entitles 
the  student  to  standing  as  a  Freshman;  sixty-eight 
hours,  a  Sophomore;  one  hundred  and  four  hours,  a 
Junior,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  hours,  a 
Senior. 

The  conditions  for  advanced  standing  and  for 
graduation  are  the  same  as  in  the  Classical  Course,  to 
which  the  student  is  referred  for  further  information. 
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THE  ENGLISH  COURSE  (b.  L. ) . 

Note. — This  degree  will  be  discontinued  after  June,  1900.  In  1901  and 
thereafter,  until  further  notice,  those  desiring  it  will  be  given  a  certificate 
upon  completion  of  the  Sophomore  studies.  A  fee  will  be  required  for  the 
certificate. 

Those  who  teach  in  the  public  schools  will  find 
this  course  specially  valuable,  as  it  will  fit  them  thor- 
oughly for  any  high  school  work.  The  conditions  for 
graduation  with  the  degree  of  "Bachelor  of  Letters" 
are  the  completion  of  sixty-six  hours,  of  recommended 
work.  A  good  deal  of  liberty  will  be  allowed,  but  no 
study  will  be  admitted  as  a  part  of  this  course  except 
it  be  taken  with  the  consent  of  the  faculty. 

Students  who  complete  thirty-four  hours  of  work 
in  this  course  will  receive  Freshman  standing. 

Students  who  complete  sixty-six  hours  of  work  in 
this  course,  and  who  pay  ten  dollars  into  the  treasury 
of  the  College,  will  be  graduated  with  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Letters  until  June  1900. 


Class  Honors. 

It  is  the  universal  custom  in  colleges  to  award 
special  honors  to  specially  gifted  and  specially  faithful 
students.  "First  Honors,"  in  the  Senior  Class  giving 
the  right  to  the  Valedictory  on  Commencement  day, 
and  "Second  Honors,"  entitling  to  the  Salutatory  ad- 
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dress.  This  is  frequently  unsatisfactory  as  only  one 
can  be  accorded  "first  honors/'  and  only  one  "second 
honors/'  Where  natural  gifts  and  class  work  have 
been  nearly  equal,  the  awards  are  very  arbitrary  and 
often  unjust.  It  is  proposed  in  this  college  to  give  all 
an  equal  opportunity.  The  basis  of  the  awards  will  be 
the  grades  of  the  students,  for  the  whole  year,  in  reci- 
tation and  deportment.  Students,  whose  average 
grade  is  85  to  91  will  be  awarded  Cum  Laude  rank. 
Those  whose  average  grade  is  92  to  96  will  be  awarded 
Magna  Cum  Laude  rank,  "Second  Honors/'  Those 
whose  average  grade  ranks  above  96  will  be  awarded 
Summa  Cum  Laude  rank,  "First  Honors."  This 
places  every  student  upon  his  record,  and  discriminates 
against  none,  as  all  the  members  of  the  class  may  ob- 
tain first  honors,  if  all  strive  for  it  and  are  successful  in 
their  deportment  and  work.  These  awards  are  made 
at  the  close  of  each  year  in  June  to  all  classes  in  the 
College — Freshman,  Sophomore,  Junior  and  Senior; 
and  also  in  the  Senior  class  in  the  Academy. 

In  the  general  class  grading  a  somewhat  different 
method  prevails.  Students,  with  respect  to  the  merit 
of  individual  studies,  are  divided  into  five  classes ;  and 
they  receive  their  reports,  not  by  the  decimals,  but  by 
classes.  97-100  is  Class  1;  92-96  is  Class  2;  85-91  is 
Class  3;  75-84  is  Class  4;  0-74  is  Class  5.  The  last  is 
the  class  of  failures. 


Government. 

The  faculty  will  aim  to  exercise  a  parental  and 
moral  supervision  over  the  conduct  and  character  of 
the  students.  The  latter  will  be  held  responsible  for 
proper  deportment,  a  decorous  intercourse  among 
themselves,  a  respectful  treatment  of  their  officers,  a 
faithful  observance  of  the  hours  appointed  for  study, 
and  a  punctual  attendance  upon  all  prescribed  exer- 
cises of  the  College.  Leave  of  absence  will  be  granted 
in  extreme  cases  before  the  close  of  the  term,  but  only 
by  permission  of  the  faculty.  Parents  and  guardians 
are  earnestly  requested  to  confer  with  the  faculty  be- 
forehand, and  to  expect  such  leave  only  in  cases  of 
extreme  necessity. 

In  harmony  with  the  above  requirements,  the  fol- 
lowing things  are  positively  forbidden:  All  disorder 
in  rooms  for  study,  or  in  the  College  building;  absence 
from  recitation  or  other  enjoined  exercises  without 
previous  permission  or  sufficient  excuse  thereafter; 
communication  during  prayer,  recitation  or  other  ex- 
ercise; social  visiting  during  study  hours;  all  associa- 
tion of  the  sexes  except  at  prescribed  periods;  injury 
to  College  property;  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks; 
the  use  of  tobacco  on  College  premises ;  all  offensive  or 
indecent  language  or  behavior;  playing  at  billiards, 
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cards  or  other  games  of  chance;  visiting  saloons;  the 
desecration  of  the  Sabbath,  and  all  other  things  incon- 
sistent with  the  utmost  propriety  of  conduct,  and, 
therefore,  adverse  to  the  most  successful  improvement 
of  the  students,  intellectually  and  morally. 

The  literary  and  other  societies  of  the  College  are 
under  the  control  of  the  faculty.  No  secret  organi- 
zation will  be  allowed  among  the  students.  No  pub- 
lic entertainments  shall  be  given  by  any  society  with- 
out permission  from  the  faculty,  and  when  such  per- 
mission is  granted  all  the  exercises  intended  for  any 
entertainment  shall  be  presented  to  the  faculty  for  its 
approval  as  to  matter  and  program  before  their  public 
delivery.  No  one  who  is  not  in  regular  attendance 
at  the  College  can  be  a  member  of  the  literary  societies, 
or  take  part  in  the  literary  exercises  of  the  same. 
The  following  pledge  will  be  exacted  of  each  student 
as  a  condition  of  entrance  to  the  College : 

I j  the  undersigned,  as  a  condition  of  admission  as 
a  student  in  the  Missouri  Valley  College,  do  hereby 
declare  and  promise,  upon  my  honor  and  without  men- 
tal reservation,  that  I  will  not  join  as  a  member  or 
attend  the  meetings  of  any  secret  literary  or  social 
organization,  unless  the  same  has  been  first  approved 
by  the  Faculty  of  Missouri  Valley  College. 

The  penalty  for  the  violation  of  the  rules  of  the 
College  shall  be  such  as  the  faculty  may  see  fit  to  in- 
flict. 
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A   WORD  TO   PARENTS   AND  GUARDIANS. 

With  great  emphasis  we  urge  all  who  send  their 
children  to  us  to  be  careful  about  giving  them  too  much 
pocket  money  or  too  great  liberty  in  contracting  debts. 
And  they  ought  to  be  carefully  instructed  as  to  the 
value  and  economical  use  of  money.  We  sometimes 
have  students  with  a  very  slight  comprehension  of 
economy  who,  to  the  disgust  of  their  friends  at  home, 
squander  <with  an  indiscretion  that  is  hurtful 
to  everybody  concerned.  There  is  scarcely 
a  vice  that  so  fatally  interferes  with  study  as  the  lavish 
and  careless  spending  of  cash  by  students  at  school. 
We  are  certain  that  we  can  not  do  those  who  are  at 
school  and  those  who  send  their  children  here  a 
greater  favor  than  to  bring  this  important  matter  to 
their  notice  and  to  beg  of  them,  both  for  their  own 
profit  and  for  the  better  training  of  the  pupils  in  habits 
of  economy,  that  they  give  special  attention  to  this  sug- 
gestion. 

ACCESSIBILITY. 

Marshall  is  accessible  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
via  the  Chicago  &  Alton  R.  R.,  or  via  the  Missouri 
Pacific  R.  R.  It  is  on  the  main  line  of  the  C.  &  A. 
R.  R.,  and  on  the  Boonville  branch  of  the  Missouri 
Pacific  R.  R.     These,  with  their  connections,  furnish 
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ample  conveniences  for  reaching  Missouri  Valley  Col- 
lege from  all  portions  of  the  world.  Consult  the  near- 
est railroad  ticket  agent  and  he  will  give  you  all  neces- 
sary information. 

LOCATION. 

The  College  is  beautifully  located  on  a  command- 
ing eminence,  at  the  city  of  Marshall,  which  is  the 
capital  of  Saline  county.  The  soil  in  this  county  is 
noted  for  its  productiveness,  and  the  inhabitants  are 
distinguished  for  their  thrift.  The  climate  is  excep- 
tionally healthful,  the  air  being  pure  and  stimulating. 
The  mean  annual  temperature,  as  reported  in  the 
tenth  census,  is  50-55  degrees,  the  same  as  Pittsburg, 
Philadelphia  and  New  York.  This  is  five  degrees 
cooler  than  the  mean  annual  temperature  of  St.  Louis, 
Louisville  and  Washington.  The  annual  rainfall  is 
35-40  inches,  five  inches  less  than  that  of  St.  Louis, 
Philadelphia  and  New  York.  Putting  these  two  facts 
together,  it  is  at  once  seen  that  the  climate  of  Marshall 
is  as  delightful  and  healthy  as  could  be  desired.  In 
fact,  in  point  of  climate,  it  is  equal  to  the  great  health 
resorts  of  the  country,  and,  in  point  of  beauty  of  land- 
scape, it  is  second  to  none. 
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EXPENSES. 

It  has  been  the  object  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  to 
place  the  advantages  of  higher  education  within  the 
reach  of  all;  they  have,  therefore,  put  the  tuition  at 
very  low  figures,  it  being  $25  in  the  Academy,  $30  in 
the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  classes  in  the  College, 
and  $40  in  the  Junior  and  Senior  classes  in  the  College. 
vStudents  in  the  English  course  pay  $30  for  the  first  and 
$40  for  the  second  year. 

Boarding  can  be  obtained  in  good  families  in  the 
city  of  Marshall  $2.25  to  $3.50  per  week,  including 
furnished  room,  fuel  and  light.  Laundry  will  cost 
from  50  cents  to  $1.00  per  month.  See  page  183  for 
boarding  terms  in  the  Dormitory ;  page  2 1 3  for  cost  of 
Music;  and  page  216  for  cost  of  Art. 

ESTIMATE    OF   EXPENSES. 

Lowest.  Highest. 

Tuition,  40  weeks ....  $  25  00  $  40  00 

Boarding,  40  weeks. 90  00  140  00 

Laundry,  40  weeks 5  00  10  00 

Matriculation  fee,  40  weeks 6  00  6  00 

Books,  40  weeks   5  00  15  00 

Total  expense  per  year $131  00       $211  00 

Candidates  for  the  ministry  and  the  children  of 
pastors  are  allowed  free  scholarships  on  condition  of 
obedience  and  diligence.     The  tuition  is  immediately 
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collected  from  such  when  their  deportment  falls  below 
class  two.  All  are  required  to  pay  the  usual  matricula- 
tion fees.  Candidates  must  furnish  certificates  from 
the  stated  clerks  of  their  Presbyteries  as  to  their  stand- 
ing. 

All  tuitions  and  fees  must  be  paid  in  advance,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Semester.  Students  are  not  ad- 
mitted to  recitation  until  they  produce  the  treasurer's 
receipt. 


The  College  Library. 

ROBERT  JOHN  PETERS, 
Librarian. 

The  Library  contains  nearly  five  thousand  vol- 
umes and  many  valuable  pamphlets,  covering  the  fields 
of  history,  literature,  science,  and  philosophy.  All 
these  volumes  and  pamphlets  are  classified  according  to 
subjects,  so  that  the  reference  and  consultation  may 
be  as  convenient  as  possible. 

The  Library  is  primarily  designed  as  a  literary 
laboratory  for  individual  study  and  private  research. 
Here  students  may  investigate  the  various  subjects  as- 
signed to  them  in  the  several  departments  of  the  Col- 
lege, or  may  privately  study  subjects  in  which  they 
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may  be  interested.  During  the  past  year,  according 
to  actual  census,  the  Library  was  used  for  these  pur- 
poses by  sixty  students  a  day,  three  hundred  and  thirty 
students  a  week,  thirteen  hundred  and  twenty  students 
a  month,  and  thirteen  thousand,  two  hundred  students 
during  the  whole  scholastic  year.  From  these  figures 
can  be  concretely  seen  the  value  and  usefulness  to  the 
College  of  the  Library.  This  census  clearly  shows  to 
the  patrons  of  the  Library  the  practical  worth  of  their 
gifts  and  benefactions. 

The  Library  is  open  for  College  students  from 
10  a.  m.  to  12  m.,  under  the  supervision  of  members 
of  the  faculty,  and  for  all  the  students  from  2  p.  m.  to 
5  p.  m.,  under  the  care  of  proctors. 

Special  Music  and  Art  students  may  avail  them- 
selves of  the  advantages  of  the  Library  by  paying  the 
regular  fees. 

Within  the  past  year  many  valuable  books  have 
been  added  to  the  departments  of  history,  literature, 
science,  and  philosophy.  These  have  come  chiefly  in 
the  form  of  gifts  from  friends  and  patrons  of  Missouri 
Valley  College.  The  Rev.  Peter  G.  Rea,  Marshall, 
Missouri,  presented  to  the  Library  nearly  two  hundred 
books  pertaining  to  theological  and  religious  subjects. 
The  Rev.  A.  J.  McGlumphy,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor 
of  Mathematics  in  Missouri  Valley  College,  gave  to 
the  Library  over  four  hundred  volumes  pertaining  to 
literature  and  philosophy. 
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The  largest  addition  to  the  Library,  during  the 
present  year,  was  the  gift  to  the  College  of  his  large 
and  valuable  library  of  nearly  seven  hundred  volumes 
by  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Mitchell,  D.  D.,  Kirksville,  Missouri, 
formerly  president  of  McGee  College,  for  many  years 
president  of  the  Educational  Commission  of  the  Cum- 
berland Presbyterian  church  in  the  state  of  Missouri, 
and  in  this  capacity  one  of  the  founders  of  Missouri 
Valley  College.  These  volumes  have  been  placed  in 
a  separate  alcove,  suitably  marked  and  inscribed  in 
honor  of  the  donor. 

Also,  many  governmental  documents  and  books 
of  great  worth  to  the  several  departments  of  the  Col- 
lege have  been  received  through  the  kindness  of  the 
Hon.  F.  M.  Cockrell,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  the  Hon. 
James  Cooney,  Marshall,  Missouri.  Other  valuable 
gifts  in  the  form  of  books  and  pamphlets  have  been  re- 
ceived from  Mrs.  John  C.  Cobb,  Odessa,  Missouri,  the 
Hon.  Melvil  Dewey,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  the  Rev.  Alexan- 
der D.  Hail,  D.  D.,  Osaka,  Japan,  and  the  Massachu- 
setts Board  of  Lunacy  and  Charity,  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

On  the  reading  tables  may  be  found  the  leading 
literary,  scientific,  religious,  professional,  and  college 
magazines  and  papers  of  the  day.  Below  is  inserted 
the  list  of  periodical  literature  taken  by  the  Library : 
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Atlantic  Monthly. 

Harper's  Magazine. 

Century  Magazine. 

Scribner's  Magazine. 

North    American    Review. 

Forum. 

Popular    Science  Monthly. 

Review  of  Reviews. 

Literary  Digest. 

Public  Opinion. 

The  Western  College  Mag- 
azine. 

Educational  Review. 

School  Review. 

Homiletic  Review. 

Classical  Review. 

Missionary  Review  of  the 
World. 

Missionary  Record. 


Harper's  Weekly. 

Scientific  American. 

Scientific  American  Sup- 
plement. 

The  Cumberland  Presby- 
terian. 

The  Observer. 

Werner's  Magazine. 

U.  S.  Patent  Office  Ga- 
zette. 

Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of 
The  American  Re- 
publics. 

The  Congressional  Rec- 
ord. 

Bulletin  Missionaire. 

Kansas  City  Journal. 

American  Journal  of  Ed- 
ucation. 


The  Dormitory. 

By  the  beneficence  of  friends  of  the  College  in 
1895,  the  Dormitory,  an  imposing  three-story  brick 
structure,  was  erected  on  the  College  campus  It  con- 
tains twenty-four  living  rooms,  eight  on  each  floor, 
each  accommodating  two  students.  In  addition,  the 
basement    contains    the    kitchen,    dining-room,    coal- 
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room,  and  the  bath-rooms  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Be- 
sides there  are  two  trunk  rooms.  The  building  is 
lighted  by  electricity.  Water  is  piped  into  it.  The 
money  for  erecting  this  handsome  edifice  was  sub- 
scribed by  the  Presbyteries  and  individuals  of  the 
church.  Some  of  the  Presbyteries  are  still  delinquent, 
and  should  take  steps  to  pay  up  promptly.  It  was 
built  chiefly  for  young  preachers,  but  others  are  ad- 
mitted. 

The  club  was  organized  in  1893  as  a  private  enter- 
prise with  nine  members.  It  proved  quite  successful, 
and  has  grown  until  now  it  has  a  membership  of  forty. 
The  expenses  for  board,  room-rent,  fuel  and  washing 
have  been  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  total  expenses 
for  this  year,  ending  June  the  first,  will  not  exceed 
two  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  ($2.25)  per  week. 

The  club  is  composed  of  many  of  the  best  students 
of  the  College,  is  thoroughly  organized,  and  strict  dis- 
cipline is  enforced.  Study  hours  are  from  2  p.  m.  to 
4  p.  m.,  and  from  7  p.  m.  to  12:30  p.  m.  on  the  fol- 
lowing day;  during  which  time  no  unnecessary  noise 
is  allowed  in  the  building.  All  boisterous  conduct  is 
forbidden.  Devotional  exercises  under  the  direction 
of  the  chaplain  are  conducted  each  evening  after  sup- 
per. In  fact,  all  the  laws  of  decency  and  propriety  are 
enforced,  and  a  premium  is  placed  on  gentlemanly 
conduct.  The  officers  at  present  are :  W.  A.  McCam- 
mon,  president;  A.  L.  Odell,  first  vice-president;  El- 
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bert  Hefner,  second  vice-president;  J.  W.  Mays,  sec- 
retary and  treasurer;  J.  G.  West,  chaplain.  The  club 
extends  congratulations  to  the  management  of  the  in- 
stitution, thanks  to  those  who  have  contributed  to  their 
present  support,  and  a  cordial  invitation  to  new  stu- 
dents to  enter  the  Dormitory. 
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COLLEGE  EQUIPMENT. 

The  building  is  entirely  finished  and  furnished  so 
that  students  have  very  superior  advantages. 

THE    CHEMICAL    LABORATORY. 

has  a  fine  stock  of  apparatus  in  a  room  on  the  third 
floor,  especially  devoted  to  this  purpose.  Chemicals 
and  instruments  are  furnished  for  the  use  of  the  stu- 
dents in  their  work,  and  every  facility  is  afiforded  for 
acquiring  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject  through 
actual  experiment.  Across  the  corridor  is  a  similar 
apartment  fitted  up  with 

PHYSICAL    APPARATUS 

for  the  use  of  students  in  illustrating  and  mastering 
the  problems  and  facts  of  physics.  Dynamics,  Acous- 
tics, Heat,  Light,  and  Electricity  can  here  be  studied 
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by  actual  experiment.  On  the  second  floor  is  the 
elegant  suit  of  rooms  constituting 

THE  BIOLOGICAL  LABORATORY. 

These  are  supplied  with  proper  furniture  for  the  prac- 
tical study  of  biological  subjects,  so  that  students  have 
excellent  facilities.  Special  provision  is  made  for 
microscopic  work,  several  fine  German  microscopes 
having  been  imported  for  this  purpose. 

THE    PEARLA    IRVINE    GEOLOGICAL    COLLECTION. 

In  August,  1898,  the  Rev.  M.  B.  Irvine,  of  St. 
Joseph,  Missouri,  sent,  in  the  name  of  his  daughter 
Pearla,  a  collection  of  geological  specimens  of  great 
value.  This  is  the  most  important  addition  yet  made 
to  the  College  Museum.  Miss  Pearla  had  been  a 
student  in  Missouri  Valley  College  and  had  greatly 
endeared  herself  to  all  by  her  gentleness,  industry,  and 
mental  alertness.  She  died  on  the  day  that  the  collec- 
tion reached  the  college.  Her  life  had  been  beautiful 
as  her  death  was  triumphant.  Her  name  will  be  asso- 
ciated henceforth  with  this  department  in  which  she 
took  chief  interest. 

Other  valuable  contributions  to  the  College 
Museum  wTere  made  by  E.  S.  Jewett,  Kansas  City, 
Mrs.  M.  A.  Brennan,Tsu  Ise,  Japan,  and  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey. 
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CALDWELL    PRIZE    IN    ENGLISH    HISTORY. 

Rev.  R.  T.  Caldwell,  Macon,  Mo.,  offers  a  prize 
of  fifteen  ($15.00)  to  the  best  student  in  English 
History.  The  prize  to  be  awarded  on  terms  to  be 
announced  by  the  Professor  of  History. 

THE   GYMNASIA, 

of  which  there  is  one  for  ladies  and  one  for  gentlemen, 
both  situated  on  the  first  floor,  are  fitted  up  with  a  suf- 
ficient variety  of  apparatus  to  afford  all  forms  of 
needed  exercise.  Dumb  bells,  Indian  clubs,  wands, 
wall  machines,  trapezes,  traveling  rings,  horizontal 
bars,  parallel  bars,  rowing  machine,  Swedish  horse, 
quarter  circle,  mats,  etc.,  constitute  the  equipment. 
The  gymnasia  are  comfortably  warmed  and  well 
lighted  and  ventilated. 

THE  CAMPUS 

is  spacious  and  is  adorned  with  about  1,200  evergreen 
and  deciduous  trees.  The  Horticulture  Society  had 
its  landscape  gardener  to  visit  Marshall  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  suitable  design  for  the  planting,  and  then 
the  Secretary,  L.  A.  Goodman,  Esq.,  came  and  per- 
sonally superintended  the  work  on  Arbor  Day  in  1891. 
Ample  provision  has  been  made  for  all  forms  of 
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ATHLETIC  SPORTS, 

such  as  base  ball,  foot  ball,  basket  ball,  lawn  tennis, 
running  and  leaping.  These  are  encouraged  by  the 
Faculty  for  the  sake  of  the  physical  culture  of  students. 
The  college  has  several  acres  of  the  campus  laid 
out  as  Athletic  Grounds.  This  includes  a  foot  ball 
"gridiron,"  baseball  "diamond,"  and  tennis  courts 
both  clay  and  cinder.  During  the  fall  of  '97  football 
matches  have  been  played  with  local  and  visiting  teams. 
At  present  a  large  number  of  men  are  playing  baseball 
and  from  these  the  "college  nine"  will  be  selected  to 
represent  the  students  in  contests  with  other  colleges. 
During  commencement  week  one  afternoon  is  given  to 
field  sports  when  there  are  contests  in  running  different 
distances,  broad  and  high  jumping,  putting  the  shot, 
throwing  the  hammer,  and  other  athletic  events. 

SOCIAL  LIFE. 

The  student's  intercourse  with  his  fellows  is  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Faculty.  Regard  is  had  for  the 
needs  of  the  social  nature,  but  the  mingling  of  the  sexes 
is  guarded  so  as  to  prevent  unwise  intimacies  and  loss 
of  time  from  study.  Most  of  the  students  being  absent 
from  home,  the  College  authorities  take  the  place  of 
parents  so  far  as  possible. 

THE  LITERARY  SOCIETIES, 

of  which  there  are  three — the  Pearsonian,  the  Houx- 
ontan,  and  the  Bairdean — have  beautiful  halls  on  the 
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third  floor,  which  they  have  furnished  most  handsomely 
and  conveniently,  and  at  large  expense.  The  mem- 
bership in  each  is  composed  of  both  sexes,  this  ming- 
ling of  the  sexes  being  found  decidedly  advantageous, 
both  in  regard  to  the  order  and  the  efficiency  of  the 
societies. 

RELIGIOUS    LIFE. 

Each  student  is  required  to  attend  Sabbath  School 
and  Divine  Service  once  every  Sabbath.  Failing  to 
attend,  he  must  provide  an  excuse  from  the  President 
at  roll  call  on  Tuesday. 

In  addition  to  this  requirement,  the  first  hour's 
recitation  is  opened  each  day  with  prayer  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Faculty  in  their  separate  rooms;  and  at 
noon  all  students  assemble  in  the  Chapel  for  public 
worship.  Attendance  upon  Chapel  exercise  is  re- 
quired. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS. 

In  the  moral  and  religious  life  of  the  College,  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  and  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association  hold  positions  of  in- 
fluence and  responsibility.  Standing,  as  they  do  for 
the  advancement  of  the  spiritual  life,  and  having  in 
their  membership  the  best  students  of  the  College, 
they  have  the  opportunity  of  influencing  greatly  the 
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life  of  every  student.  Their  work  is  carefully  planned 
to  this  end.  Both  Associations  conduct  devotional 
and  personal  workers'  Bible  classes,  and,  besides  a 
Sunday  afternoon  meeting,  both  hold  daily  services  of 
twenty  minutes  length.     All  are  well  attended. 


MUSIC  SCHOOL 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC. 


Exposition  of  Methods  Used  in  Music  Courses. 

EDGAR  SANDS  PLACE, 
Dean  School  of  Music. 

In  the  Music  schools  of  to-day  there  are  many 
things  entirely  new  in  methods  of  teaching.  In  Vocal 
Culture,  Piano  and  Pipe  Organ  playing  it  is  most  ap- 
parent. Not  only  in  methods  has  there  been  an  im- 
provement in  teaching,  but  the  modern  aids  to  pro- 
ficiency in  Instrumental  Music  are  also  many.  There 
has  been  a  greater  advance  made  in  the  devices  and  in- 
struments used  to  help  the  piano  and  organ  player, 
than  in  other  departments  of  music.  These  inventions 
assist  the  student  to  complete  the  required  course  in  a 
much  shorter  time  than  without  them. 

The  general  public,  I  believe,  is  not  conversant 
with  the  methods  and  aids  now  offered  to  student  life 
in  the  Music  wSchool  of  Missouri  Valley  College.  A 
short  description  will  not  prove  fruitless,  I  hope. 

By  Vocal  Culture  is  meant  the  training  of  the 
vocal  mechanism  in  all  its  parts  to  act  perfectly  under 
the  will  of  the  performer.  A  few  of  the  muscles  and 
parts  so  trained  are  as  follows :     The  diaphragm,  inter- 
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costal  muscles,  and  all  breathing  muscles,  vocal  bands, 
pharynx,  the  muscles  that  control  the  movements  of  the 
larynx,  tongue,  soft  palate  and  face. 

In  building  up  a  department  of  vocal  culture  for 
singing  purposes  in  a  music  school,  it  should  be  the 
aim  to  place  methods  of  work  on  a  broad  basis.  In 
the  world  to-day  there  are  principally  three  great 
schools  of  vocal  culture  and  singing,  the  French, 
Italian  and  German.  The  first  two  are  somewhat 
alike  and  both  radically  different  from  the  last.  A 
method  that  allowrs  of  training  in  one  of  these  schools 
or  styles  of  singing  only,  is  more  or  less  cramped  and 
sectional.  A  well  trained  vocalist  is  one  that  can  sing 
with  equal  facility  the  later  music  from  Gounod 
(French),  the  dramatic  and  heavy  music  of  Wagner 
(German),  and  the  florid  music  of  Rossini  (Italian). 
Students  of  Missouri  Valley  College  are  taught  on  the 
above  plan.  The  good  and  lasting  points  of  all  schools 
are  made  use  of,  without  dwarfing  the  individuality  of 
any  one  voice.  Voices  fitted  into  a  rigid  and  unyield- 
ing method,  carrying  out  a  few  pet  ideas  of  the  teacher, 
are  always  colorless,  without  marked  vitality,  some- 
times the  compass  reduced  from  three  to  five  tones, 
an  utter  lack  of  power  to  accompany  the  many  shades 
of  feeling  required  in  dramatic  music,  and  lastly,  in 
many  cases  where  the  narrow  methods  are  used,  the 
singer  is  taught  to   imitate  the  tone  quality  of  the 
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teacher,  thus  forming  a  positive  cramp  of  some  one  or 
more  of  the  throat  muscles.  These  faults  are  all  rig- 
ligiously  avoided  and  natural  development  insisted 
upon. 

In  Piano  and  Organ  Playing  the  instruction  is 
pursued  along  the  following  lines  of  test  and  develop- 
ment. First,  correct  sight  reading;  second,  theory 
and  practice  of  touch;  third,  speed  as  applied  to  tech- 
nical exercises  and  the  proper  rendition  of  the  good  in 
music,  and  fourth,  interpretation  according  to  the 
musical  content  of  each  piece. 

In  teaching  touch  the  practical  points  of  the  early 
Kalkbrenner  school  of  playing  are  not  lost  sight  of, 
while  the  great  changes  introduced  by  Chopin  are 
studied  continually.  The  works  of  Germer,  Plaidy, 
Mason,  Neupert,  Tausig,  Kullak  and  Deppe  are 
studied  as  among  the  most  prominent  of  the  modern 
writers  on  touch  and  technic. 

Mechanical  means  are  also  used  to  develop 
strength  for  the  gaining  of  a  fine  touch.  Exercises  for 
the  Brotherhood  Technicon  are  given  frequently. 
These  consist  in  holding  weights  on  the  finger  tips  of 
five  to  ten  pounds,  while  the  wrist  is  moved  up  and 
down,  also  with  a  still  wrist  and  the  finger  tips  raising 
and  lowering  the  weights.  Another  exercise  is  to  hold 
the  hand  still  and  raise  one  finger  at  a  time,  while  it  is 
held  down  by  a  light  spring  from  beneath.  Many 
other  exercises  are  given  to  develop  the  hand  and  arm. 
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Recently  a  student  purchased  one  of  these  hand  gym- 
nasiums for  home  use. 

There  is  still  another  instrument  used  for  strength 
and  touch,  that  is  the  greatest  invention  of  its  kind  in 
the  world.  We  have  three  of  these  dumb  pianos  in 
Missouri  Valley  College.  It  is  called  the  Virgil  Prac- 
tice Clavier.  It  has  a  keyboard  like  the  piano  and 
looks  not  unlike  the  old  fashioned  melodeon.  The 
keys  are  toneless  but  give  forth  a  short  click  when 
pressed  down  to  its  bed,  and  another  when  the  former 
level  is  reached.  By  means  of  practice  the  down  click 
of  one  key  can  be  sounded  with  the  up  click  of  its 
neighbor.  This  kind  of  practice  demands  a  perfect 
balance  of  arm  and  hand  and  a  thoughtful  raise  and 
drop  of  the  finger  tips.  Thus  we  have  a  legato  touch 
of  the  finest  kind,  and  gained  in  half  the  time  it  takes 
to  learn  it  from  the  piano.  The  strength  or  pressure 
required  to  carry  each  key  to  its  bed  can  be  made  as 
light  as  two  ounces — less  than  the  piano — to  twenty, 
which  is  very  strong. 

As  soon  as  touch  exercises  have  been  learned  on 
the  clavier,  they  are  produced  on  the  piano  with  de- 
lightful results.  Many  pieces  are  studied  without 
tone  first,  that  the  fingers  may  attain  a  certain  profi- 
ciency before  the  ear  is  engaged  in  listening  to  the 
beautiful  tones  of  the  piano. 

All  exercises,  studies  and  pieces  are  learned  and 
rendered  at  a  fixed  rate  of  speed.     For  instance,  in 
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learning  a  piece,  the  student  is  required  to  play  it  first, 
very  slowly,  second  at  a  moderate  tempo,  and  third, 
fast.  To  make  these  different  movements  definite  to 
the  student,  the  standard  Maelzel  Metronome  is  used. 
This  small  instrument  has  a  swinging  pendulum  and  a 
figure  dial.  The  pendulum  can  be  raised  or  lowered 
to  any  given  number.  In  this  way  speed  can  be  meas- 
ured and  made  definite.  Pieces  and  studies  of  the 
course  are  rendered  by  all  alike,  at  a  fixed  Maelzel 
Metronome  time  or  speed.  This  establishes  a  stand- 
ard of  attainment  for  all,  without  guess  work  on  the 
part  of  the  instructor.  By  means  of  this  speed  ele- 
ment the  hand  and  arm  are  developed  into  what  might 
be  termed  Hying  strength.  Not  only  does  this  produce 
a  good  hand  technic,  but  a  brain  technic  or  control  of 
the  motor  nerves  not  to  be  gained  in  other  ways.  The 
action  of  the  brain  is  quickened  and  the  nerves  made 
much  more  responsive  in  the  common  intermingling 
in  social  intercourse. 

After  all  this  control  of  nerve  force  and  muscular 
development  of  hand  and  arm,  there  is  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  piece  as  a  whole.  Its  content  to  be  studied. 
In  this  connection  a  four  years'  course  in  Theory  and 
Composition  has  been  provided  and  required  of  those 
who  desire  to  finish  the  course  in  either  Voice,  Piano, 
Pipe  Organ  or  Violin. 

In  Theory  the  student  is  required  to  analyze 
musical  compositions,    to    compose  melodies,    to    add 
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harmonies  and  finally  to  compose  original  pieces  in  the 
larger  forms.  Thus  a  Harmonist  is  well  prepared  to 
enter  into  the  inner  life  of  a  piece  of  music  and  inter- 
pret it  according  to  the  original  idea  of  the  composer. 

In  the  elementary  class  of  Vocal  Culture  and  Sight 
Singing,  the  course  embraces  six  lessons  in  vocal  cul- 
ture as  applied  to  the  singing  voice;  ten  lessons  to 
sight-singing  and  the  remaining  lessons  to  pronuncia- 
tion of  words  and  rendition  of  songs. 

The  following  wTill  show  the  work  of  the  Music 
School  in  both  private  and  class  lessons : 

Course  in  Vocal  Culture,  private  lessons 16  students 

Orchestra 15  students 

Course  in  Piano,  private  lessons .  42  students 

Course  in  Pipe  Organ,  private  lessons 3  students 

Course  in  Theory,  class  instruction 11  students 

Course  in  Mandolin,  private  instruction ...  1  student 

Total 88  students 

THE    NEW    COURSES    OF    MUSIC    STUDIES. 

To  fulfill  the  announcement  made  in  the  catalogue 
of  1896  and  1897,  we  offer  a  complete  four  years'  col- 
lege course  of  study,  with  two  preparatory  grades  in 
Voice  Development,  Piano,  Pipe  Organ,  Violin  play- 
ing and  Theory.  In  Piano  Playing  there  is  offered  a 
carefully  prepared  Post  Graduate  course  extending 
over  a  period  of  two  years. 
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GRADUATION   IN   MUSIC. 
CLASSICAL   MUSIC   COURSE    (MUS.    B.). 

The  conditions  for  graduation  with  the  degree  of 
"Bachelor  of  Music"  in  either  Voice,  Piano,  Pipe  Or- 
gan and  Violin  are,  first,  the  completion  of  the  four 
years'  course  in  voice  or  instrument  as  formulated; 
second,  the  prescribed  requirements  in  Theory  and 
Composition;  third,  the  graduation  in  the  Academy  of 
Missouri  Valley  College,  English  course,  including 
Mathematics  (or  equivalent) ;  fourth,  the  successful 
performance  in  public  Recital  by  each  applicant,  and 
fifth,  the  payment  of  ten  dollars  into  the  College  treas- 
ury. 

Students  who  have  completed  the  Sophomore  year 
in  either  Voice,  Piano,  Pipe  Organ  or  Violin,  and  are 
compelled  to  stop  their  study  of  music,  may  receive,  if 
they  so  desire,  a  certificate  from  the  Faculty  stating 
that  two  years  of  study  have  been  successfully  termi- 
nated in  the  Classical  Music  Course. 

INSTRUMENTS  AND  SUBJECTS  STUDIED. 

Pipe  Organ  Canon 

Cabinet  Organ  Fugue 

Piano  Musical  Form 

Voice  Instrumentation 

Violin  History  of  Music 

Guitar  History  of  Pianoforte  Music 

Harmony  History  of  Song 

Counterpoint  History  of  the   Organ  and 
History  of  the  Violin  and  its  Organ  Players 

Makers. 
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COURSE  ON  PIPE  ORGAN. 

Owing  to  the  growth  and  popularity  of  the  Music 
School,  and  the  demand  for  a  higher  and  more  ex- 
tended course  in  organ  playing,  it  has  been  decided  to 
make  this  department  equal  to  any  other  similar  de- 
partment in  the  East,  and  superior  to  all  organ  schools 
in  the  West,  except  possibly,  two  or  three  in  the  large 
cities. 

Accordingly,  a  carefully  graded  course  of  studies 
and  pieces,  covering  six  grades  for  the  pipe  organ,  has 
Deen  prepared  and  a  beautiful  Three-Thousand  Dollar 
Johnson  Pipe  Organ  purchased. 

This  instrument  is  eighteen  feet  in  height,  four- 
teen feet  in  depth  and  thirteen  in  width.  Case  of  an- 
tique oak  with  front  display  pipes  beautifully  decorated 
in  gold  bronze. 

It  has  two  manuals,  full  pedal  clavier  and  balanced 
swell : 

There  are  twenty-six  stops  in  all,  as  follows : 

1  Clarionet  (Reed) 8  foot  pitch 

2  Fifteenth 2  foot  pitch 

3  Twelfth 22-3  foot  pitch 

4  Octave   4  foot  pitch 

5  Cheminee  Flute 4  foot  pitch 

6  Melodia 8  foot  pitch 

7  Dulciana 8  foot  pitch 

8  Stopped  Diapason  Bass 8  foot  pitch 

9  Open  Diapason 8  foot  pitch 

SWELL    ORGAN. 

10  Oboe  (Reed) 8  foot  pitch 

1 1  Bassoon  (Reed) 8  foot  pitch 
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12  Piccolo 2  foot  pitch 

13  Violin 4  foot  pitch 

14  Stopped  Diapason  Treble 8  foot  pitch 

15  Stopped  Diapason  Bass ....    8  foot  pitch 

16  Salicional 8  foot  pitch 

i7  Open  Diapason 8  foot  pitch 

18  Bourdon  Treble 16  foot  pitch 

19  Bourdon   Bass 16  foot  pitch 

PEDAL    ORGAN. 

20  Double  Open  Diapason 16  foot  pitch 

MECHANICALS. 

21  Tremblant.  24  Great  to  Pedal. 

22  Swell  to  Great.  25  Bellows  Signal. 

23  Swell  to  Pedal.  26  Pedal  Check. 

There  are  eight  hundred  and  thirty-five  (835) 
speaking  pipes  in  all,  varying  from  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  to  sixteen  feet  in  length. 

Students  may  begin  the  study  of  the  Pipe  Organ 
after  having  completed  two  grades  of  the  Piano 
Course,  and  shown  sufficient  mental  concentration  to 
cope  with  the  difficulties  afforded  by  so  large  an  in- 
strument. 

New  students  wishing  to  study  the  pipe  organ  will 
be  required  to  show  proficiency  in  reading  music ;  good 
evidence  of  at  least  one  year's  study  of  piano-technic 
and  a  fair  mental  control  while  at  the  keys. 

It  is  advisable  that  all  students  should  study  the 
piano  and  organ  together.  By  this  plan  lightness  of 
execution  is  insured  and  the  hand  is  protected  from  a 
general  stiffening  of  the  muscles,  which  is  likely  to 
appear  wThen  the  organ  is  studied  alone. 
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To  give  an  idea  of  the  nature  and  value  of  the 
Organ  Course,  a  few  names  only,  of  the  writers  have 
been  given  in  each  grade.  Persons  acquainted  with 
the  literature  for  the  pipe  organ  will  recognize  the 
names  of  the  greatest  composers  and  organists  of  all 
time. 


Class. 

College  Course  —  Pipe  Organ. 

Freshman. 

Short  Preludes  and  Fugues'from  Bach. 

Studies  from  Rinck. 

Pieces   from     Merkel,    Guilmant,    Best    and 

other  Modern  Writers. 
Begin  Theory. 

Sophomore. 

Studies  from  Rinck  continued. 
Selections  from  Lemmen's  Organ  School. 
Selections  from  Organ  School,  by  Sparks. 
Pieces  from  the  Masters. 
Course  in  Theory  continued. 

Junior. 

Preludes  and  Fugues  from  Mendelssohn  and 

Bach. 
Sonates  from  Rheinberger  and  others. 
Course  in  Theory  continued. 

Senior. 

History  of  the  Organ  and  Organ  Playing. 

Sonates  from  Bach. 

Pieces  and  Sonates  from  Buck,  Best,  Thiele, 

Widor,  and  others  of  equal  standing  as 

writers  for  the  Organ. 
Course  in  Theory  continued. 
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COURSE  IN   VOCAL   INSTRUCTION. 

Specially  written  exercises  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  each  individual  student  will  be  given  in  Voice- 
Placing,  Touch,  and  the  study  of  Resonance.  Artistic 
deep  breathing  will  also  be  studied.  First,  with  a 
view  of  supporting  the  voice  properly,  and,  secondly, 
from  a  health  standpoint,  to  develop  the  chest  to  the 
fullest  extent  without  strain,  thus  insuring  a  greater 
hold  on  life.  In  all  cases  where  the  chest  is  narrow, 
small  or  sunken,  a  special  course  of  breathing  exercises 
will  be  taken  up  from  the  beginning. 

The  regular  course  will  include  studies  in  Interval 
Singing,  Scale  Singing  (diatonic)  in  many  ways,  Por- 
tamento, Broken  chords  and  Arpeggios  in  major, 
minor,  and  diminished  intervals,  Chromatic  Scale 
alone  and  in  connections  with  broken  chords,  Prepar- 
atory Trill  and  Trill  Studies,  lessons  in  all  grades  of 
movement  from  Adagio  to  Presto,  the  voice  in  Forte, 
Decresendo,  Piano  and  Cresendo  singing,  "Messa  di 
Voce/'  Correct  Vowel  Forms  of  Mouth,  Legato  and 
Staccato. 

Many  of  our  great  master  teachers  have  con- 
tributed valuable  books  of  vocalises,  illustrating  each  of 
the  above  subjects,  many  selections  from  these,  outside 
the  regular  course,  will  be  made  at  various  times,  to 
suit  the  progress  of  the  student. 

Graded  solos  from  easy  ballads  to  the  difficult 
arias  by  the  classical  writers  of  the  old  school  will  be 
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used.  Also,  that  the  student  may  become  familiar 
with  the  good  in  modern  music,  the  works  of  Lassen, 
Meyer-Helmund,  Greig,  Gounod,  Saint-Saens,  God- 
dard,  Strelezki,  Mosenthal,  Buck,  Chadwick  and  Paine 
are  included  in  the  course. 

Correct  pronunciation  of  the  English  language 
and  interpretation  will  be  taken  up  as  soon  as  the  stu- 
dent can  sing  a  clear  ringing  tone  with  free  open 
throat,  using  the  vowels  with  a  few  consonant  combi- 
nations. 
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Class. 

College  Course. — Voice. 

First 
Preparatory 

One  Semester  of  Sight  Singing  or  its  equiv- 
alent. 

Breathing  and  Voice  Placing  taught  orally 
and  continued  until  sufficient  strength 
has  been  gained  to  study  printed  matter. 

Style  taught  in  conjunction  with  Voice 
Placing,  throughout  the  course. 

Second 
Preparatory 

Panofka's  A.  B.  C.  Course. 

Concone,  Sight  Singing. 

Concone,  35  Singing  Lessons. 

Schubert,  Technic. 

It  is  suggested  that  singers  pursue  a  short 
course  in  piano  playing  of  about  one 
year,  unless  already  proficient  to  that 
degree. 

Freshman. 

Sieber,    F.  op.  92  Eight  Measure  Vocalises. 

Schubert,  Technic. 

Concone,  op.  9,  book  1. 

Panofka,  op.  85,  book  1. 

Selected  exercises  from  the  works  of  Delle 
Sedie,  Randegger  and  Hauptner  will  be 
used  through  the  two  Preparatory  and 
Freshman  years. 

Easy  pieces  suited  to  grade. 

Begin  course  in  Theory. 
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Class. 

College  Course. — Voice. — Continued. 

Sophomore. 

Concone,  op.  9,  book  11. 
Nave,  op.  21,  book  m. 
Schubert,  Technic  Continued. 
Bordogni,  Twenty- Four  Vocalises. 
Panofka,  op  81,  book  11. 
Selected  pieces  suited  to  grade. 
Theory  Continued. 

Junior. 

Concone,  op.  n,  book  11. 

Sieber,  op.  78,  complete. 

Bordogni,  36  Vocalises,  book  1. 

Lamperti,  Trill  Studies,  selections.  After 
taking  Concone,  op.  11,  if  sufficient  skill 
is  not  manifested,  one  of  the  following 
books  will  be  required:  Concone,  op. 
12,  or  Panofka  op.  81,  book  11. 

Selected  pieces  and  arias. 

Theory  Continued. 

Senior. 

Marchesi,  op.  4,  Studies  in  Style. 

Sieber,  op.  129,  complete. 

Bordogni,  36  Vocalises,  book  11. 

Musical  History  and   History  of  Song,   one 

year. 
Operatic  Arias  and  Selected  Songs. 
Theory  Continued. 

ORATORIO  OR  CHURCH-MUSIC  COURSE. 


Students  intending  to  fit  themselves  for  Church 
or  Oratorio  singing  will  take  the  following  Junior  and 
Senior  work  instead  of  that  tabulated  above : 
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Class. 

Oratorio  College  Course. — Voice. 
— Continued. 

Junior. 

Master-Pieces  of  Vocalization,  edited  by  Max 

Spicker,  Vol.  n. 
Vocalises  of  Cherubini,  Giovanni,  Prota  and 

Mazzoni,   edited  by  Stern. 
Lampeti's  Trill  Studies. 
Selected  Oratorio  Arias  and  Sacred  Songs. 
Theory  Continued. 

Senior. 

Master-Pieces  of  Vocalization,  Spicker,  Vol. 

in. 
Solfeges  du  Conservatoire,    Paris,    Vol.    in, 

thirty  selected  studies. 
Marchesi,  op.  4,  five  selections. 
Musical   History  and   History  of  Song,   one 

year. 
Selected  Oratorio  Arias  and  Sacred  Song. 
Theory  Continued. 

Note. — While  the  above  courses  have  been  especially  prepared  for 
soprano  voice,  there  are  ten  other  fully  graded  courses,  two  to  each  of  the 
following  voices:     Mezzo  Soprano,  Contralto,  Tenor,  Baritone,  and  Bass. 


VIOLIN  COURSE. 


Of  all  instruments  that  have  the  sustained  tone 
probably  the  violin  holds  the  first  place  in  popular  fa- 
vor. The  fine  and  penetrating  quality  of  tone  makes 
it  the  best  of  the  string  family  to  interpret  the  many 
different  styles  of  music.  One  half  of  the  instruments 
in  the  modern  orchestra  are  strings.  In  our  large 
cities,  not  only  the  young  men,  but  the  young  ladies 
study  the  violin  as  an  instrument  for  home  use.     In 
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New  York  and  Boston  there  are  orchestras  composed 
wholly  of  ladies  who  play  instruments  of  the  string 
family  only. 

In  Missouri  the  people  are  not  behind  those  of 
other  states  in  securing  all  that  is  good  for  the  culture 
of  her  sons  and  daughters.  During  the  past  few  years 
there  have  been  many  calls  for  instruction  on  the  vio- 
lin. To  meet  this  demand,  a  complete  course  of 
studies  has  been  made  out,  including  only  those  of  the 
greatest  musical  worth. 


Grade. 

College  Course. — Violin. 

First 
Preparatory 

Hermann  op.  20,  book  1. 
Czerny,  Practical  Violin  School. 
Schubert,  L.  Violin  School,  Vol.  1. 
Gebauer,  op.  io,  Twelve  easy  duets. 

Second 
Prepararory 

Mazas  Violin  School,  Selections. 

Schubert,  Violin  School,  Vol.  1.  con. 
Hermann,  School  of  Scales,  Vol.  11. 
Mazas,  op.  60,  six  easy  duets. 
Hermann,  Melody  Album. 

Freshman. 

Hermann  Violin  School,   Div.  in  and  iv. 
Mazas  Violin  School,  selections  from  middle 

and  last  part. 
Schubert's  Violin  School,.  Vols,  n  and  ill. 
Mazas  op.  36,  Vols.  1  and  11,  selections. 
Pleyel  op.  48,  Vol.  in,  duets,  selections. 
Hayden  and  Mozart  Sonatas. 
Begin  Theory. 
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Class. 

College  Course. — Violin.  — Continued. 

Sophomore. 

Hermann,  Violin  School,  Div.  v  and  vi. 
Schubert,  Violin  School,  Vol.  iv. 
Hermann,  School  of  Scales,  Vol.  in. 
Etude  Album,  40  Studies,  Selections. 
Viotti,  op.  23,  book  1.     Three  Serenades. 
Sonatas  continued  from  Mozart. 
Selected  Pieces. 
Theory  Continued. 

Junior. 

Jansa,  op.  74,  Selections. 
Kreutzer  Etudes,  Selections. 
Gavinies,  24  Matinees. 
Rode,  op.  18,  book  1. 
Bach,  Concert  in  A  Minor. 
Selections  from  the  Larger  Works. 
Theory  Continued. 

Senior. 

History  of  the  Violin  and  Its  Makers. 

Rode,  24  Caprices. 

Mazas,  op  36,  book  in. 

Casorti,  Technic  of  the  Bow. 

Dancla,    op.  73,    20   Brilliante    Studies.     Se- 
lections from   the  above   works   will    be 
made  to  suit  the  student's  progress. 

Romberg  A.  op.  18. 

Beethoven    Sonatas     (David)    two    Selected 
Sonatas. 

Schubert  Duo,  op.  162. 

Theory  Continued. 

Other  studies  for  the  special  development  of  each  student 
suitable  to  the  grade,  will  be  used. 
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INSTRUCTION    ON    THE    PIANO-FORTE. 

Within  the  past  few  years  new  and  important 
works  have  been  composed  by  our  foremost  American 
teachers,  in  harmony  with  the  latest  ideas  as  how  best 
to  cultivate  true  musical  feeling  and  at  the  same  time 
develop  a  well  rounded  technic.  These  studies  have 
been  included  in  the  following  list : 


Grade. 

College  Course. — Piano. 

First 
Preparatory 

Landon,  Piano  Playing. 
Ruthart,  Master  and  Pupil. 
Kunz,  op  14,  200  Canons. 
Macdougal,  Melody  Playing,  Vol.  1. 
Heller,  op.  125. 
Loeschhorn,   op.  66,  book  1. 
Macdougal,  Melody  Playing,  Vol.  11. 
Classics. 

Second 
Preparatory 

Bach,  Six  Short  Preludes. 

Bertini  Studies.     Selections  from  op.  29,  32 

and  100. 
Concone,  J.     First  Studies. 
Berens,  op.  61,  books  1  and  11. 
Heller,  op.  45. 
Classics. 

Mason's  Touch  and  Technic.     Selections. 
Lutkin,  Condensed  Finger  Technic,  Part  11. 

14 
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Class. 


Freshman. 


Sophomore. 


College  Course. — Piano. — Continued. 


Turner,  Octave  School,  Vol.  i. 
Hasert,  R.  op.  50,  book  in. 
Bach,  Two  Voiced  Inventions. 
Hummel,  F.  op.  43,  book  1. 
Doring,  op.  33,  book  n. 
Cramer,  84  Studies, 
dementi,  Gradus  ad  Parnassum. 

the    easiest  studies  from  the 

sets. 
Haydn,  Dussek,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  etc. 

lected  movements  from  Sonatas. 
Mason's  Touch  and  Technic  con. 
Mees,  Daily  Studies. 
Harmony,  first  year. 
Sight-Reading,  half  hour  each  day. 


Twenty  of 
above  two 


Se- 


Turner,  Octave  School,  Vol.  11. 

Bach,  Three  Voiced  Inventions. 

Doring,  op.  33,  book  n. 

Czerny,  op.  740,  book  n. 

Cramer,  84  studies. 

Clementi,    Gradus   ad    Parnassum.      Fifteen 

studies  from  the  latter  part  of  the  above 

two  works. 
Krause,  op.  15,  book  11. 
Heller,  op.  127. 

Sonatas  from  Haydn,  Mozart  and  Beethoven. 
Mason's  Touch  and  Technic. 
Harmony,  second  year. 
Sight  Reading. 
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Class. 


Junior. 


Senior. 


College  Course. — Piano. — Continued. 


Kullak's  Octave  School,  Vol.  n. 
Moscheles,  op.  70,  book  1. 
Kessler,  op.  20,  Pauer  selection. 
Bach,  Well-Tempered  Clavichord,  six  selec- 
tions. 
Mayer,  op.  119,  book  1. 
Chopin,  op.  10  and  25,  ten  selections. 
Concertos  and  Sonatas. 
Technic,  Tausig  and  Germer,  Selections. 
Sight  Playing. 
Theory  Continued. 


Bach,  Well-Tempered  Clavichord.  Six  se- 
lections, including  one  movement  from 
''Italion  Concerto." 

Henselt,  op.  2,  in  part  only. 

Chopin,  op.  10  and  25  continued. 

Kullak,  op  48,  book  11,  Nos.  6  and  7. 

Mendelssohn,  op.  35. 

Left  Hand  Music. 

Concertos  and  Sonatas. 

Technic,  from  Henselt  and  Neupert. 

Sight  Playing. 

Musical  History  and  History  of  Pianofort 
Music. 

Theory  continued. 
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CABINET  ORGAN  COURSE. 

Many  persons  receive  their  first  musical  thoughts 
and  delights  from  the  small  parlor  instrument,  the 
cabinet  organ.  It  is  the  instrument  that  satisfies  the 
longings  of  the  masses.  A  few  of  the  prominent 
makers  have  recently  manufactured  instruments  capa- 
ble of  producing  many  and  varied  musical  effects  of 
considerable  artistic  value. 

We  have  prepared  a  graded  course  of  study  for 
this  instrument  extending  over  four  years,  with  two 
preparatory  grades. 

GUITAR  COURSE. 

As  an  instrument  to  offer  a  soft  pleasing  accom- 
paniment to  the  human  voice,  probably  the  guitar  can 
not  be  excelled.  Because  of  this  it  has  become  a  fa- 
vorite with  young  people  in  the  home. 

A  finely  graded  course  of  studies  has  been  pre- 
pared, including  many  from  the  celebrated  writers  for 
this  soft-toned  instrument,  among  whom  the  following 
may  be  mentioned:  Winner,  Holland,  Carulli  and 
Carcassi. 
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COURSE   IN    THEORY   AND   COMPOSITION. 

This  course  contemplates  the  completion  of  Har- 
mony by  Norris,  two  volumes,  Elementary  Musical 
Form  from  Mathews  and  others,  Simple  Counterpoint 
by  Ayres,  Advanced  Harmony  in  five  or  more  parts, 
Counterpoint  by  Dr.  Bridge,  Canon,  Musical  Forms 
by  Cornell — the  larger  forms — Fugue  by  Higgs  and 
Instrumentation  by  Prout.  Original  compositions  will 
be  required  frequently  throughout  the  course. 

Other  works  consulted  are  as  follows :  Harmony 
by  Jadassohn,  Emery,  Howard  and  others;  Material 
used  in  Musical  Composition  by  Goetschuis,  Compo- 
sition by  Stainer,  Musical  Forms  by  Pauer,  Instru- 
mentation and  Orchestration  by  Berlioz. 

VOCAL    CULTURE    AND    SIGHT-SINGING. 

All  students  in  regular  standing  will  be  admitted 
to  this  class  by  the  payment  of  a  small  fee.  One  les- 
son per  week.  Vocal  Culture  forms  the  basis  of  work 
in  this  class. 

EXPENSES. 

Pipe  Organ: — Two  lessons  each  week,  per  semester. .  .$32  50 
Practice   on   Pipe    Organ: — One   hour  per  day,  per 

semester 7  5° 

Blower  for  Practice  on  Pipe  Organ: — Per  semester  15  00 
Piano  Hire  : — One  hour  per  day,  per  semester 5  00 
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Tuition: — Piano,    Violin,    Guitar,    Voice    or    Cabinet 

Organ,  two  lessons  each  week,  per  semester ,    25  00 

Harmony: — One  hour  each  week,  per  semester,  in  class 

of  five  or  less 25  00 

Harmony: — Private  tuition,  two  half  hour  lessons  each 

week,  per  semester .  .  25  00 

Voice  Culture  and  Sight  Singing: — In  class,  one 
hour  each  week.  Expense  equally  divided  among 
the   members 25  00 

History  of  Music,  History  of  Pianoforte  Playing, 
History  of  Song,  History  of  Organ  and  Organ 
Players,  History  of  the  Violin  and  Its  Makers: 
In  class,  each .... 25  00 

Histories: — Taken  privately,  written  lessons,  one  each 

week,  per  semester 5  00 


ART  SCHOOL. 


SCHOOL  OF  FINE  ARTS. 

The  College  aims  to  offer  to  the  friends  of  art  the 
advantage  of  a  well-organized  and  thorough  school 
with  a  view  of  qualifying  young  ladies  and  gentlemen 
to  impart  to  others  a  careful  art  education,  and  de- 
velop its  application  to  the  common  uses  of  life.  The 
course  of  study  covers  from  three  to  four  years,  and  is 
arranged  in  such  a  way  that  pupils  may  see  at  a  glance 
the  work  to  be  done,  the  points  of  attainment,  and  also 
the  high  excellence  of  the  course.  The  pupils  are  ar- 
ranged in  three  grades,  and  have  the  advantage  of  the 
best  instruction. 

We  ask  our  patrons  to  give  special  attention  to  the 
rates,  which  we  have  endeavored  to  put  within  the 
reach  of  every  one. 

Tuition  per  term — twenty  weeks ;  two  lessons  per 
week,  three  hours  per  lesson,  $20. 

Art  students  are  recommended  in  addition  to  the 
above  to  take  at  least  one  study  each  term  with  the 
literary  classes.  The  charge  for  such  studies  is  some- 
what less  than  the  average  cost  per  study,  art  students 
being  allowed  to  enter  any  class  by  permission  for  $3 
per  semester.  Students  can  take  any  part  of  the  course 
under  the  advice  of  the  professor  in  charge  of  the  de- 
partment. 
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II. 


Grade. 

Course  in  Fine  Arts. 

I. 

a. 

Drawing  and  shading  from  casts  of  geo- 
metric figures. 

b. 

Drawing  and  shading  from  groups  com- 
posed of  geometrical  figures. 

c. 

Drawing  in  crayon  from  studies. 

d. 

Drawing  and  shading  from  ornament — 
conventionalized  leaves — flowers. 

e. 

Drawing  and  shading  from  hand,  arm 
and  foot. 

b. 


d. 


Drawing  and  shading  from  marks  or  casts 
from  the  antique. 
Drapery  in  crayon. 
Painting  from  still  life. 
Pen  drawing. 

Drawing  and  shading  from  casts  of  an- 
tique busts,  Apollo  de  Belvidere,  Venus 
de  Milo;  etc. 


III. 


b. 


d. 


Drawing  and  shading  from  antique  busts. 

Painting  from  objects  and  nature  in  oil 

and  water  colors. 

Drawing  and    shading   from  full  length 

casts  of  antique  figures. 

Drapery  in  oil  or  water  colors. 

Art  History. 
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SENIORS. 


NAME.  COUNTY.  STATE. 

Abe,  Yoshibumi  (C.) Yamagata. ..    . . Japan 

Campbell,  Mary  Belle  (C.) Saline Missouri 

Coates,  Leroy  J.  (E.) Wichita Kansas 

Ewing,  Chatham  M.  (C,) LaFayette    Missouri 

Hail,  William  J.  (C.) Wakayama Japan 

Hawkins,  William  J.  (Ph.) Jackson Missouri 

Hood,  Joseph  Turner  (E.) Cooper Missouri 

Hunt,  Thomas  N.  (C.) Saline Missouri 

Nauman,  Oscar  (E.) Holt Missouri 

Perry,  Arthur  E.  (C.) Otoe Nebraska 

Smith,  Walter  R.  (Ph.) Clay Missouri 

Ward,  John  A.  (C) Saline Missouri 

Wood,  Mary  Ann  (E.) Jackson Missouri 

JUNIORS. 

Clemmens,  Delia  (Ph.) Saline Missouri 

Galloway,  Clyde  A.  (Ph.) Maury Tennessee 

Mitchell,  Emmett  H.  (C.) Saline Missouri 

Mitchell,  H.  A.  (C.) Saline Missouri 

Sherman,  R.  E.  (C.) Saline   Missouri 

Yeagle,  Virginia  (C.) Saline Missouri 
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SOPHOMORES. 

♦Althouse,  A.  D.  (C.) Saline Missouri 

Ballentine,  Daisy  A.  (C) Saline Missouri 

Clark,  Mary  C.  (Ph.) Saline Missouri 

Davis,  Edmund  W.  (Ph.) Greene, Illinois 

Headen,  Edgar  V.  (C) Saline Missouri 

Jones,  Harry  L.  (C.) Saline Missouri 

McCammon,  W.  A.  (C.) Gentry Missouri 

Mitchell,  EdithiM.  (Ph.) Saline Missouri 

Prigmore,  J,  D.  (Ph.) Jasper Missouri 

Sydenstricker,  V.  S.  (Ph.) LaFayette Missouri 

Zeigel,  A.  F.  (C.)  Cooper Missouri 

Zeigel,  W.  H.  (C.) Cooper Missouri 

FRESHMAN. 

Adams,  Ernest  (Ph.) Saline Missouri 

Bird,  Robert  L.  (C.) Mason Illinois 

Browne,  John  R.  (Ph.) Saline Missouri 

Cordell,  Katharine  (Ph.) Saline Missouri 

Dobyns,Nelle  (Ph.) Jackson Missouri 

Downs,  Eva  (Ph.) Saline Missouri 

Fisher,  Emma  K.  (Ph,) Saline Missouri 

Goodson,  Ella  (Ph.) Saline Missouri 

Hail,  Annie  N.  (Ph.) Saline Missouri 

Hail,  Arthur  (Ph.): Wakayma Japan 

Hixson,  James  F.  (Ph.) Scotland Missouri 

Jaenecke,  Howard  (Ph.) Pike Missouri 

Jenkins,  Geo.  F.  (Ph.) Saline Missouri 

James,  Luther  S.  (Ph.) Saline Missouri 

Kincheloe,  J.  E.  (Ph.) Scotland Missouri 

Mason,  Nelle  D.  (Ph.) Saline Missouri 

Mays,  James  W.  (Ph.) Buchanan Missouri 

Mitchell,  Callie  B.  (Ph.) Saline Missouri 
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Mitchell,  F.  A.  (C.)    LaFayette Missouri 

Xaylor,  Helen  A.  (Ph.) Mason Illinois 

Robertson,  Emily  J.  (Ph.) Saline Missouri 

Stephens,  Letha  (Ph.) Macon Missouri 

Todd,  Joe  C.  (Ph,) Saline Missouri 

Woodbridge,  Jahleel  (Ph.) Saline Missouri 

[Note:  The  following  are  graduates  of  various  High  Schools  and 
Academies,  but  have  not  completed  the  requirement  for  regular  Freshman 
standing:  ] 

Chase,  Amie    Johnson Kansas 

Gross,  O.  C Randolph Missouri 

Nave,  Henry  A Saline Missouri 

Payne,  Nora  Z Saline Missouri 

Steele,  Chas.  D Saline Missouri 

Swisher,  May  E Saline Missouri 

Van  Osdell,  Stella Jasper Missouri 

Ward,  Ellyne Saline Missour 

West.  James  G Johnson Missouri 

Woodbridge,  Virginia Saline    , Missouri 

Woods,  William  Wilson Centre Pennsylvania 

THE  ACADEMY. 

SENIORS. 

NAME.  COUNTY.  STATE. 

Baity,  Harriet  M.  (B.) Macon Missouri 

Black,  Mary  Catherine  (B.) Saline Missouri 

Bone,  Walter  Lawrence  (B.) Moultrie Illinois 

Brown,  Fletcher  (B.) Saline Missouri 

Campbell,  Blanche  (B.) Scotland .Missouri 

Campbell,  Ida  M.  (B.) Randolph Missouri 

Clarkson,  Elizabeth  (B.) Saline Missouri 

Crockett,  Joel  R.  (A.) Saline Missouri 

Crockett,  Marion  E.  (B.) Saline Missouri 

Engel,  Jesse  C.  (A.) Johnson Missouri 
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Gales,  J.  M.  (B.) Henry Missouri 

Glens,  Flossie  ^B.1 Moniteau Missouri 

Good,  Peail Fremont Iowa 

Haves,  Martin  L.  1  A.) Saline Missouri 

Hilburn,T.  A.  !'B.)   Clay Mississippi 

Hunker,  Louis  i  B.^ Howard Missouri 

Hupp,  Wilber  P.  (B,)   Saline Missouri 

Jones,  Charlotte  (B.) Pike Missouri 

Jones,  Wm.  I.  ^B.) Saline Missouri 

McGinnis,  John  \B.) Saline Missouri 

McLeod,  Robert  Bruce  iB.l Xoxabee Mississippi 

Murray,  Earl  (A.)   Buchanan Missouri 

Murray,  Grace  (A.) Buchanan Missouri 

Nave,  Katie  (B.) Saline Missouri 

Powers.  Herbert  C.  (B.*1 Buchanan Missouri 

Pyle,  Herbert  B.  .A. "i Andrew Missouri 

Reynolds,  Dora  May  (B.) Lafayette Missouri 

Robinson,  Nellie  (A.} Johnson Kansas 

Smith,  Charles  W.  (B.i Atchison Missouri 

Steele,  James  X.  (B.  | .Johnson Missouri 

Stephens,  Mary  Louise  ^B. Cooper Missouri 

Thompson,  Josephine  (B.^i Cooper Missouri 

Yaughan,  John  Beverly  (B.) Bates Mis  souri 

MIDDLERS  AND  JUNIORS. 

NAME.  COUNTY.  STATE. 

Adams.  Cora  Bell Saline Missouri 

Adams,  Lillie  Ellen ...  Saline Missouri 

Anient,   Shelby Saline   Missouri 

Bait  his,  Calvin  B Saline Missouri 

Banks,  Ira  O   Barry Missouri 

Bell,  Frank  Rolla Bates Missouri 

Bird,  Anna  Mary Saline Missouri 

Berryhill,  Benj Saline Missouri 
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Black,  Sarah  Louise Saline Missouri 

Blackburn,  Frank . .  Saline. Missouri 

Blair,  Thankful De  Kalb   Missouri 

Blewett,  Edgar Denton Texas 

Brammer,  Clarence  M Macon Missouri 

Brooks,  J.  L Monroe Missouri 

Carson,  Arthur  W Platte Missouri 

Caster,  Charley , Gentry Missouri 

Caswell,  Gordon Saline Missouri 

Caswell,  Lewis  O Saline Missouri 

Chastain,  Willis  Alfred Saline. Missouri 

Claycomb,  Dora  M Saline Missouri 

Clemmens,  Albert Saline Missouri 

Coffman,  Gilmore Sailne ...Missouri 

Coleman,  Jesse  L Polk Missouri 

Cooper,  Ethel  E Saline Missouri 

Crockett,  George  R Saline Missouri 

Crockett,  Kelley  D Saline Missouri 

Crockett,  John  R Saline  Missouri 

Davis,  Elizabeth  Dodson Saline Missouri 

Davis,  Hubert  Patrick Saline Missouri 

Dawes,  A.  B.C  Saline Missouri 

Duggins,  Ralph Saline Missouri 

Ervine,  Lawrence  R  Saline Missouri 

Estell,  Mattie Saline Missouri 

Eubanks,   Katherine Saline Missouri 

Evans,  Lillie Saline Missouri 

Ewing,  Joel  S Lafayette Missouri 

Ewing,  Florence  E Lafayette Missouri 

Farris,  Nora  Olive Randolph Missouri 

Ferrell.  Lora  J Buchanan     Missouri 

Fitch,  Mala  B Saline Missouri 

Fitch,  Nelle  D. . .    Saline Missouri 

Fitzpatriek,  Garland  F Johnson Missouri 
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Fitzpatrick,  Clarence Johnson Missouri 

Frazier,  Leland , Randolph Missouri 

Frazier,  Resa Randolph Missouri 

Frazier,  \Vm.  L Randolph Missouri 

Fray,  Edgar  Lee Randolph Missouri 

Fulton,  Jessie  B Saline Missouri 

Gibson,  Florence Jackson Missouri 

Givan,  Robert  . .. ....Saline Missouri 

Gooding,  Herschel  M Macon Missouri 

Gwyn,  Hugh  C Monroe... Missouri 

Harris,  Ollie  Edna Howard Missouri 

Harris,  Rona  Ella ..Howard. Missouri 

Harvey,  Emma Saline  Missouri 

Hayes,  Ralph  R Saline Missouri 

Hefner,  Elbert    Harrison Missouri 

Herndon,  Jessie  B , Saline Missouri 

Hunt,  Effa Saline Missouri 

Hutchins,  Estelle  E Saline Missouri 

Janes,  J.  M Grundy Missouri 

Jenkins,  Elizabeth  A Saline     Missouri 

Johnston,  Mitchell   Macon Missouri 

Johnston,  Emmet  B Cooper Missouri 

Jones,  Edna Pike Missouri 

Jones,  Anna  E Saline Missour1 

Jones,  James  E Saline Missouri 

King,  Allie Lafayette Missouri 

Lacy,  Agnes  Lee Cooper.    Missour  i 

Lail,  Nellie Saline  . .    .    Missouri 

Laird,  Janet .    Saline Missouri 

Land,  Katherine  W Saline Missouri 

Latta,  Ross  Ferrel Wyandotte Kansas 

Leonard,  Dora  Saline Missouri 

Lowery,  Lee  L . . . Saline Missouri 

J5 
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Lusk,  James  Cooper ...Missouri 

Lusk,  Tucker Cooper Missouri 

Lusk,  Willie Cooper Missouri 

M  ackev,  A.  Maud Pike Missouri 

AlcCord,  Hugh  S Clay Mississippi 

McDavid,  Ed Montgomery Illinois 

McLeod,  N.  E Noxabee. Mississippi 

McReynolds,  Homer Moultrie. Illinois 

McRoberts,  Alice     Saline Missouri 

Maupin,  Stella  B Saline Missouri 

Ming,  Robert  Dallas Henry Missouri 

Minor,  Nancy  Belle Saline Missouri 

Moyer,  Gwendoline Schuyler Missouri 

Odell,  Arthur  L. . ...    ., Ray Missouri 

Olson,  Griffin Saline Missouri 

Owings,  Emma  Louise Montgomery Missouri 

Porter,  Edgar  Allen Johnson Kansas 

Ravi,  John  E Pulaski Missouri 

Rea,  Martha  Elizabeth Saline  Missouri 

Rector,  George  V Saline Missouri 

Russell,  Virginia  E Henry Missouri 

Sandlin,  Uri  Schofield Davis Iowa 

Schuckman,  Laura  W .Saline Missouri 

Schuckman,  Edwin  O   Saline Missouri 

Scott,  Juliet Saline Missouri 

Siler,AlmaM Saline Missouri 

Smith,  Harry  Alonzo Cooper Missouri 

Spencer,  Mary  Rubey Saline     Missouri 

Stark,  B.  Pearl Randolph Missouri 

Stark,  Effia Alma ...Randolph Missouri 

Stephens,  Harvey  Bunce .- Cooper. , Missouri 

Summers,  William Clay Missouri 

Talbot,  Charles  A Buchanan Missouri 
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Taylor,  Ettie Saline  ..    . 

Tcenor,  Carl Buchanan. 

Teenor,  Maude  Edna Buchanan 

Thompson,  Robert  M Jackson 

Thorpe,  David  Harry Howard   . . 

Timberman,  Hattie  F Howell 

Todd,  Wm.  Hall Saline .... 


Missouri 

Missouri 

Missouri 

Missouri 

Missouri 

Missouri 

. .  Missouri 

Tucker,  Elizabeth Saline. . .  Missouri 

Tncker,  Luther  L Saline Missouri 

Turner,  Mary Saline Missouri 

Walker,  Nelle Saline Missouri 

Walker,  Mary  Charlotte  Saline Missouri 

Weeks,  Benj .  D Lincoln , Missouri 

Yancey,  Ethel Howard Missouri 

Yates,  John ..Macon Missouri 

Yeargain,  Marcellus  E Clark . .  .Missouri 

Young,  Virginia '. Saline Missouri 


Music. 


VOCAL  CULTURE  AND  SINGING. 
JUNIOR. 


STATE. 

Missouri 


NAME.  COUNTY. 

Adams,  Cora  (Sop.)  (B) Saline 

Brown,  Clara  (Cont.)  (A) Saline Missouri 

FRESHMAN. 

Jones,  Charlotte  C.  (Sop.)  (B) Pike Missouri 

Jones,  Edna  (Sop.)  (A) Pike Missouri 

Thompson,  Josephine  (Sop.)  (A) Cooper Missouri 

Tucker,  Bessie  (Sop.)  A Saline Missouri 
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SECOND  PREPARATORY. 

Bird,  R.  L.  (Ten.)  (B) Mason Illinois 

Hail,  Arthur  (Ten.)  (B) Wakayama Japan 

Jamison,  Lulu  (Cont.)  (A) Saline Missouri 

King,  Allie  (Cont.)  (A) Lafayette Missouri 

Naylor,  Helen  (Sop.)  (A)  Mason Illinois 

Perry,  A.  E.  (Ten.)  (B) Otoe Nebraska 

Stephens,  Letha  (Sop.)  (B)     Macon Missouri 

Stephens,  Mary  (Sop.)  (A) Cooper Missouri 

Thorp,  Myrtle  (Sop.)  (A) Saline Missouri 

FIRST  PREPARATORY. 
Stephens,  H.  Bunce  (Bar.)   Cooper     Missouri 

PIANO. 

Note.— Each.class  is  divided  into  three  parts,  A,  B  and  C;    A  being  the 
lowest  and  C  the  highest. 

SENIOR. 

Jones,  Charlotte  (C) Pike 

Siler,  Alma(B)  Saline 

JUNIOR. 

Clemmens,  Luvenia  (A) Saline 

Penick,  Mrs.  J .  M.  (A) Saline 

SOPHOMORE. 

Jones,  Edna(B) Pike 

Page,  Lillie  (C) Saline, 

Van  Osdell,  Stella  Mae  \C) Jasper 

FRESHMAN. 

Black,  Mary  (A) Saline 

Dill,  Mabel  (A) Saline 

Mitchell,  Bessie  (A)..    Saline 

Mitchell,  Edith  (A) Saline 


.Missouri 
.Missouri 

.Missouri 
.Missouri 

Missouri 
.Missouri 
Missouri 

.Missouri 
.Missouri 
.Missouri 
.Missouri 
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Stuart,  Bessie  (A) Saline Missouri 

Tucker,  Bessie  (B) Saline Missouri 

SECOND  PREPARATORY. 

Good,  Pearl  (C) 

Hail,  Annie  (B) Wakayama Japan 

Laird,  Janet  (B) Saline Missouri 

Moyer,  Gwendolin  (A) Schuyler Missouri 

Murray,  Edith  (A) Buchanan Missouri 

Sandige,  Sarah  Alexander  (A.) Saline Missouri 

Scott,  Juliett  (C) Saline Missouri 

Stephens,  Letha  (C) Macon  Missouri 

Thompson,  Josephine  (C; Cooper Missouri 

Timberman,  Hattie  (A) Howell Missouri 

Van  Dyke,  Louise  (A) Saline Missouri 

FIRST  PREPARATORY. 

Black,  Sarah  (C)  Saline Missouri 

Fitch,  Mala  (A) Johnson  Missouri 

Fuhrman,  Liza  (B) Saline Missouri 

Gibson,  Florence  (C) Jackson Missouri 

Goodson,  Ella  (C) Saline Missouri 

Harris,  Ollie  (A) Howard Missouri 

Harris,  Romie  (A) Howard Missouri 

Lacy,  Agnes  (C) Cooper Missouri 

Lusk,  Willie  (A)  Cooper Missouri 

Mackey,  Maude  (B) Saline Missouri 

McRoberts,  Alice  (C) Saline ...Missouri 

Maupin,  Stella  (C) Saline Missouri 

Olson,  A  Griffin  (B) Saline Missouri 

Rea,  Martha  L.  (C.) Saline Missouri 

Stephens,  H.  Bunce  (A) Cooper Missouri 

Schuckman,  Laura  (B) Saline Missouri 

Thorp,  Myrtle  (A) Saline Missouri 

Yancey,  Ethel  (B) Howard Missouri 
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THEORY  AND  COMPOSITION. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

Adams,  C6ra  (B) Saline Missouri 

Brown,  Clara  (B) Saline Missouri 

Good,  Pearl  (A) Freemont Iowa 

Mitchell,  Edith  (B) Saline Missouri 

Page,  Lillie  (A) Saline Missouri 

Perry,  A.  E.  (A) Otoe Nebraska 

Stephens,  Letha  (A) Macon Missouri 

Van  Osdell,  Stella  Mae  (A) Jasper Missouri 

Note.— Names  marked  with  A,  indicate  that  the  student  has  completed 
the  work  of  the  first  semester. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Clemmens,  Luvenia Saline Missouri 

Jones,  Charlotte  C Pike Missouri 

Siler,  Alma Saline Missouri 

PIPE  ORGAN. 

SECOND  PREPARATORY. 

Black,  Mary  (B) Saline Missouri 

Van  Osdell,  Stella  Mae  (A) Jasper Missouri 

FRESHMAN. 

Clemmens,  Luvenia  (C) Saline Missouri 

HISTORY  OF  MUSIC  AND  PIANOFORTE  MUSIC. 
J  ones,  Charlotte  C Pike Missouri 

MANDOLIN. 

King,  Allie Lafayette  ..   Missouri 
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Art  Students. 

DRAWING. 


NAMK.  COUNTY.  STATE. 

Beatty,  Harriet Macon Missouri 

Berryhill,  Benj Saline Missouri 

Black,  Mary Saline Missouri 

Caster,  Charles Gentry Missouri 

Clarkson,  Lizzie Saline   Missouri 

Claycomb,  Dora.   Saline Missouri 

(jlemmens,  A Saiine Missouri 

Crockett,  Geo.  R Saline Missonri 

Crockett,  C Saline Missouri 

Crockett,  J Saline  Missouri 

Duggins,  Ralph Saline Missouri 

Eubank,  Katharine Saline Missouri 

Frazier,  L Randolph Missouri 

Frazier,  R Randolph Missouri 

Glens,  Flossie Moniteau Missouri 

Goodson,  Ella Saline ..Missouri 

Hefner,  Elbert Harrison Missouri 

Harris,  Ollie Howard Missouri 

Harris,  Romie  Howard Missouri 

Harvey,  Emma Saline Missouri 

Hilburn,  T.  A Clay Mississippi 

Latta,  Ross Wyandotte Kansas 

McCord,  H,  S Clay Mississippi 

McDavid,  Ed Montgomery Illinois 

Nave,  Henry Saline Missouri 

Porter,  E.  A Jackson Missouri 

Pyle,  II.  B    Andrew Missouri 
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Rayl,J.E Pulaski Missouri 

Reynolds,  Dora LaFayette Missouri 

Robertson.  Emily Saline Missouri 

Robinson,  Nellie Johnson Kansas 

Sandlin,  U.  S   Johnson Iowa 

Smith,  Harry Cooper  Missouri 

Stark,  Effie Randolph Missouri 

Stephens,  Bunce Cooper Missouri 

Stephens,  Mary Cooper Missouri 

Swisher,  May Saline Missouri 

Talbot,  C.  A Buchanan Missouri 

Thompson,  Josie Cooper Missouri 

Walker,  Mary Saline Missouri 

PAINTING. 

NAME.  COUNTY.  STATE. 

Eubank,  Catharine Saline Missouri 

Mrs.  Hunter,  T.  W Saline .  .  .Missouri 

Mrs.  Johnston Saline    Missouri 

Jones,  Edna Pike Missouri 

Jones,  Charlotte Pike Missouri 

Lamkin,Lulu Saline  Missouri 

Leonard,  Dora Saline . .  .Missouri 

Neff,  Nadine Saline.    Missouri 

Page,  Patty Saline Missouri 

Rea,  Martha Saline ..Missouri 

Rucker,  Betty Saline ..Missouri 

Sparks,  Jessie Saline Missouri 

West,  Flora Saline Missour 

Woodard,  I   Saline Missouri 
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Alumni  Association. 

ALUMNI  OF  McGEE  COLLEGE. 
1857. 

Mrs.  Orpha  (Dysart)  Pearson,  M.  A Louisiana,  Missouri 

1S5S. 

Nichols  Selmon  Burckhartt,  A.  M Deceased 

Mrs.  Susan  E.  (Burckhartt)  Bonham,  M.  A New  Franklin,  Missouri 

Mrs  Lou  (Cleaver)  McKee,  M.  A Kahoka,  Missouri 

Mrs.  Mollie  (Dameron)  McRea,  M.  A College  Mound,  Missouri 

Mrs.  Fannie  (Dysart)  Sharp,  M.  A Macon,  Missouri 

Rev.  J.  S.  Howard,  A.  M.  (Teacher) Athens,  Louisiana 

Geo.  E.  Mayhall,  B.  P.  (Lawyer) New  London,  Missouri 

Mrs.  Bettie  (Powell)  Miles,  M.  A College  Mound,  Missouri 

1SS9. 

William  P.  Dysart,  A.  B.  (Farmer) Fayette,  Missouri 

Mrs.  Kate  (Dameron)  Hendricks,  M.  A Moberly,  Missouri 

Mrs.  Bettie  (Dysart)  Parkinson,  M. A Salisbury,  Missouri 

Mrs.  Annie  (Fisher)  Dameron,  M.  A Deceased 

Mrs.  V.  P.  (Haynes)  Reed,  M.  A Carthage,  Missouri 

Stephen  M.  Hendricks,  B.  P Deceased 

Mrs.  Julia  (Linville)  Zenner,  M.  A St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Mrs.  Mollie  (Moss)  Gentry,  M.  A Deceased 

David  D.  Porter,  B.  P.  (Merchant) ~ , Texas 

Benjamin  F.  Stone,  A.  M.  (Lawyer) ...  .Macon,  Missouri 

1S60. 

Mrs.  Annie  (Bennett)  Parker,  M.  A .Chillicothe,  Missouri 

Miss  Kate  Davis,  M.  A.  (Teacher) ,  Texas 

Robert  R.  Dysart,  B.  P Deceased 

Mrs.  Lou  (Garnett)  Smith,  M.  A Frankford,  Missouri 

Win.  L.  McRea,  B.  P,  (Merchant) College  Mound,  Missouri 

Rev.  W.  O.  H.  Perry,  A.  M.  (Minister) Stewartsville,  Missouri 
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Miss  Lizzie  Robeson,  M.  A , Deceased 

J.  F.  Wilhite,  B.  P Deceased 

186i. 

Mrs.  Lizzie  (Adams)  Cornett,  M.  A ,  Colorado 

Rev.  H.  M.  Boyd,  A.  M.  (Teacher) ,  North  Carolina 

Rev.  H.  R.  Crockett,  A.  M.  (Ministry)   Odessa,  Missouri 

Mrs.  Sue  (Crow")  Tucker,  M.  A Deceased 

Mrs.  Anna  (Crow)  Armstrong,  M.  A Deceased 

Mrs.  Mattie  (Fisher)  Garnett,  M.  A Phenix,  Arizona 

Ben  Eli  Guthrie,  A.  M.  (Lawyer Macon,  Missouri 

Rev.  J.  T.  Johnson,  A.  M.  (Ministry) Palmyra,  Illinois 

Rev.  A.  D.  Manning,  A.  B Deceased 

Mrs.  Jennie  (Mills)  Watson,  M.  A Deceased 

Rufus  Y.  Powell,  B.  P.  (Physician) College  Mound,  Missouri 

D.  D.  Wood,  B.  P.  (Physician) Marshall,  Missouri 

1867. 

Jos.  M.  Campbell,  A.  B.  (Farmer) ,  Missouri 

Win.  J.  Patton,  A.  M Deceased 

1869. 
Mrs.  V.  A.  (Guthrie)  Mitchell,  M.  A Deceased 

1870. 
Rev.  Uelyssee  Vuille,  A.  B Deceased 

1871. 

Frank  T.  Sheetz,  A.  M.  (Lawyer) Chillicothe,  Missouri 

Mrs.  Fannie  (Walden)  Hannah,  M.  A Moberly,  Missouri 

1S72. 

John  T.  Mitchell,  A.  M.  (Physician) Kansas  City,  Missouri 

R.  S.  Matthews,  B.  S.  (Lawyer)   Macon,  Missouri 

Mrs.  Sue  A.  (Mitchell)  Guthrie,  M.  A Macon,  Missouri 

Mrs.  Mattie  (Allen)  Allen,  M.  A Gainesville,  Texas 

Mrs.  Polly  (Atterberry)  Aldridge,  M.  A Estell,  Mississippi 

Mrs.  Sallie  (Eastman)  Orr,  M.  A Duriango,  Colorado 

Mrs.  Florence  (Griffith)  Baker,  M.  A Moberly,  Missouri 
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Mrs.  Mada  (Gilstrap)  Matthews,  M.  A Macon,  Missouri 

Mrs.  Emma  (Lightner)  Dysart,  M.  A Marshall,  Missouri 

Mrs.  M.  B.  (Marmaduke)  Baylor,  M.  A , Kansas  City,  Missouri 

Mrs.  Florence  (Tedford)  Shepherd,  M.  A Hardin,  Missouri 

Mrs.  Sallie  (Younger)  Cannon,  M.  A Weatherford,  Texas 

1873. 
Mrs.  Sarah  A.  (Barr) ,  M.  A  Deceased 

John  J.  Cockrell,  A.  B Deceased 

Rev.  W.  S.  Davis,  A.  B.  (Ministry) ,  Illinois 

J.  P.  H.  Douglas,  B.  P Deceased 

J.  P.  Eastman,  A.  M.  (Lawyer) Lebanon,  Tennessee 

Rev.  W.  B.  McElwee,  A.  M.  (Ministry) ,  Missouri 

Mrs.  M.  E.  (Meadows)  Goodding,  M.  A Macon,  Missouri 

L.  H.  Moss,  A.  B.  (Lawyer) St.  Joseph,  Missouri 

Miss  Ermine  Owen ,  M.  A.  (Teacher) Kirksville,  Missouri 

1874. 

Mrs.  Susan  F.  (Barr) ,  M.  A Deceased 

Mrs.  Minnie  (Gilbreath)  Henry,  M.  A Louisville,  Kentucky 

John  T.  Jones,  A.  B.  (Lawyer) Los  Angeles,  California 

Rev.  S.  A.  McElvaine,  A.  B.  (Ministry) Pomona,  Kansas 

Rev.  J.  W.  Mitchell,  A.  M.  (Ministry) Marshall,  Missouri 

Robert  G.  Mitchell,  A.  B.  (Lawyer) Macon,  Missouri 

Mrs.  L.  C.  (Mitchell)  Fullerton,  M.  A St.  Louis,  Missouri 

John  A.  Moore,  B.  S.  (Lawyer) Kansas  City,  Missouri 

Mrs.  Emma  (Singleton)  Phalen,  M.  A Sedalia,  Missouri 

OTHER  DESERVED  DEGREES  CONFERRED. 

1870. 

Miss  Laura  A.  Howell,  M.  M Lebanon,  Ohio 

D.  C.  Beaver,  M.  B Kinmundy,  Illinois 

1873. 
Miss  Mary  J.  Adams,  M.  A ,  Colorado 

B.  G.  Dysart  B.  S.  (Physician)  Paris,  Missouri 
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B.  R.  Dysart,  B.  P.  (Lawyer) Macon,  Missouri 

Dr.  W.  P.  Dysart,  B.  P  Deceased 

Rev.  E.  P.  Pharr,  B.  P.  (Ministry)   Springdale,  Arkansas 

Mrs.  F.  A.  (Welch)  Farr,  M.  M Deceased 

About  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  probationers  for  the  Ministry  were 

educated  in  McGee,  in  whole  or  in  part.     Of  these  fifty-three  are  known  to 

be  actively   engaged  in   the  Ministry.      Some  are  teaching  and  fifteen   are 

dead  at  this  date,  September  27,  1S0S. 

J.  B.  Mitchell. 
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NAME.  OCCUPATION.  ADDRESS. 

Allen,  Eli  N.,  (A.  B.)  '92 Minister Kansas  City,  Missouri 

Althouse,  Geo.  H.  (A.  B.)  '95 Medical  Student Las  Cruces,  N,  Mex. 

Bacon,  John  T.  (Ph.  B.)  '96 Theological  Student Lebanon,  Tenn. 

Baity   Geo.  P.  (A.  B.)  '91 Minister Westport,  Missouri 

Barnett,  Peyton  (A.  B.) '96 Minister Deceased 

Baker,  Ezra  F.  (A.  B.)'98 Theological  Student Lebanon,  Tenn. 

Campbell,  Suzy,  (B.  L.)  '96 Teacher Marshall,  Missouri 

Campbell,  Mary  B.  (B.  L.)  '97 Student,  M.  V.  C Marshall,  Missouri 

Conrad,  Henry  S.  (Ph.  B.)  '97.     .   Lawyer Macon,  Missouri 

Cordell,  Fanny  (A.  B.)  '98 Teacher Binsville,  Mississippi 

Clemmens,  Elizabeth  (B.  L.)  '98.  .Teacher,  High  School...  .Blackburn,  Mo. 

Craven,  James  K.  (A.  B.)  '92 Minister Memphis,  Missouri 

Crockett,  Ermie  (B.  L.)  97 Odessa,  Missouri 

DabbsJ.  F.  (A.  B.) '92 Teacher Clarksville,  Ark. 

Davis,  Geo.  N.  (A.  B.)  '96 Law  Student Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 

Divinia,  S.  T.  (A.  B.)  '96 Minister Springfield,  Missouri 

Doran,  J.  H.  (A.  B.)'97.. Theological  Student Lebanon,  Tenn. 

Dysart,  W.  J.  (A.  B.)  '96 Principal,  Pub.  Sch. .    .    .  Wentzville,  Mo. 

Edwards,  Andrew  (A.  B.)  '94 
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Ferguson,  W.  I.  (A.  B.)  '97 Teacher Armstrong,  Missouri 

Fleeger,  A.  B.  (A.  B.)  '96 Medical  Student  St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Fry,    Mrs.     R.     H.     (nee     Alice 

Slaughter)  (B.  L.)  '93.. Carthage,  Missouri 

Garst,  John  B.  (A.  B.)  '97 Farmer Marshall,  Missouri 

Glick ,  J oseph  M.  (A.  B.)  '97 Minister  „ .     Askaloosa,  Kansas 

Gordon,  W.  C.  (A.  B.)  '98 Harvard  University  Cambridge,  Mass 

Grove,  P.  A.  (B.  L.)  '94 Minister Clarksburg,  Missouri 

Huff,  Virgil  V.  (A.  B.)  '98 Teacher Marshall,  Missouri 

Hurt,  W.  H.  Jr.  (A.  B.)  '97..   Salesman   Marshall,  Missouri 

James,  A.  R.  (A.  B.)  '97 Teacher,  High  School Marshall,  Mo 

Johnston,  A.  D.  (B.  L.)  '98 Theological  Student Lebanon,  Tenn 

Jones,  John  A.  (A.  B.)  '97 Commercial  Student Quincy,  Illinois 

Kirkpatrick,  J.  W.  (A.  B.)   '97 Principal  High  Sch Boonville,  Mo 

LaMotte,  Geo.  A.  (B.  L.)  '97 Medical  Student Philadelphia,  Pa 

Leinbach,  S.  U.  (B.  L.)  '97 Theological  Student Lebanon,  Tenn 

Lewis,  Kate  (B.  L.) '97 Teacher     Tiedesville,  Missouri 

Lower,  R.  S.  (B.  L.)  '96 Farming Longwood,  Missouri 

Mack,  Geo.  H.  (A.  B.)  '98 Theological  Student Lebanon,  Tenn 

McNeely,  Bessie  (Ph.  B.) '96 Teacher  Odessa,  Missouri 

Mullendore,  Geo,  D.  (B.  L.)  '91 .   .Minister Kansas  City,  Kansas 

Orr,  Mrs.  Chas.  J.  (nee  May  Cald- 
well) (B.  L.)  '90 St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Olson,  Stella  (A.  B.)  '95 Deceased 

Perry,  W.  F.  (A.  B.)  '92 Minister Fairfax,  Missouri 

Pile,  Anne  M.  (B.  L.)  '93 Teacher . .  .Macon,  Missouri 

Roberts,  John  M.  (A.  B.)  '94 Teacher,  High  School Marshall,  Mo 

Roberts,  James  L.  (A.  B.)   '9? Commercial  Student Kansas  City,  Mo 

Robertson,  Nora  W.  (A.  B.)  '98.  ..Teacher .Stark,  Missouri 

Russell,  O.  O.  (A,  B.)  '97 Pres.  Auburn  Seminary Auburn,  Ky 

Shepherd,  R.  L.  (A.  B.)  '97 Theological  Student Lebanon.  Tenn 

Sparks,  Bettie  (B.  L.)  '96 Teacher California,  Missouri 

Steele,  Ava  D.  (A.  B.)  '96 ...Teacher Marshall,  Missouri 

Surface,  E.  B.  (A.  B.)   '98 Theological  Student  Lebanon,  Tenn 
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Tickemyre,  Lula  A.  (B.  L.)  '96. .  ..Teacher Miami,  Missouri 

Thorp,  Anne  M.  (A.  B.)  '95 Teacher,  M.  V.  C Marshall,  Missouri 

Vance,  R.  A.  (A.  B.) '93 Teacher,  P.  M.  I     Peekskill,  N.  Y 


Walker,  Willie  (A.  B.)  '95 Teacher,  M.  V.  C..  .TTTMarshall,  Missouri 

Walmsley,  Emma  (B.  L.)  '92 Deceased 

Whitwell,  E.  O.  (B.  L.)  '95 Minister Doniphon,  Missouri 

Williams,  R.  A.  (B.  L.)  '92 Minister Macon,  Missouri 

Wilson,  C.  J.  (B.  L.)  '97 Minister Hamburg,  Iowa 

Worley,  John  C.  (A.  B.)  '94 Minister Independence,  Missouri 
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THE  ACADEMY. 

NAME.  COUNTY.  STATE. 

Adams,  Ernest,  'oS. 2 Saline Missouri 

Alison,  Daisy,  '92 Miami Kansas 

Alison,  Durward  B.,  '92 Miami Kansas 

Althouse,  George  A.,  '92 Saline Missouri 

Althouse,  Denny,  '96 Saline ..  Missouri 

Bacon,  John  T.,  '92 Saline Missouri 

Baird,  Alta  M.,  '96 Adair ...  Missouri 

Baker,  Ezra  Flavins,  '93   Finney Kansas 

Barnett,  Peyton,  '93   Jackson Missouri 

Bowman,  Mary, '95 Jackson Missouri 

Browne,  John  R., '98 Saline Missouri 

Bryan,  Finis  E., '95 Monroe Missouri 

Buchanan,  Ratie,  '96 Randolph .Missouri 

Burke,  Ollie  Reed,  '95 Saline Missouri 

Burke,  Howard  L.,  '98 Saline  Missouri 

Campbell,  Mary  Bell,  '95 Saline  Missouri 

Carson,  Madura,  '92 Saline Missouri 
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Clemmens,  Lizzie, '94. Saline Missouri 

Clemmens,  Delia  C, '96     Saline Missouri 

Coats,  Leroy  J.,  '96 Wichita Kansas 

Conrad,  Henry  S.,  '94 Chariton Missouri 

Cox,  Clay  Lewis, '95 St.  Clair Missouri 

Crockett,  Ermie  L.,  '94   Lafayette Missouri 

Davis,  George  Newton,  '92 Saline Missouri 

Denny,  Emily  May,  '95 Howard Missouri 

Denny,  Lou  B.,  '97 Howard Missouri 

Delzell,  Daisy, '95 Logan Colorado 

Divinia,  Samuel  T.,  '92 Buchanan Missouri 

Dobyns,  Nellie,  '97 Jackson Missouri 

Doran,J.H.,  '93 Coles Illinois 

Downs,  Eva  L., '96 Saline  .    Missouri 

Drane,  James  Erasmus,  '92 Saline Missouri 

Dunn,  Alice  F., '96 Saline Missouri 

Dysart,  William  J.,  '93 Saline Missouri 

Elliott,  Annie  E., '96 Johnson Missouri 

Ferguson,  W.  I Howard Missouri 

Fray,  Mary,  '94 Saline Missouri 

Fry,  Carrie, '92  Saline Missouri 

Galloway,  Clyde  A., '96 : Maury Tennessee 

Garst,  John  B.,  '92 Atchison Missouri 

Garst,  Josie, '95 Saline   Missouri 

Garst,  Effie,  '96 Atchison Missouri 

Gilbreath,  Ellis,  '97 Cooper Missouri 

Glenns,  Flossie,  '97 Saline Missouri 

Glick,  Joseph  M.,  '93 Andrew Missouri 

Good,  John  M., '93 Atchison.. Missouri 

Graham,  Flora,  '94     . .  Johnson Missouri 

Gross,  Oresta  C,  '9S Randolph Missouri 

Grove,  Philetus  A.,  '93  Collin.... Texas 

Guthrie,  Churchill,  '92 Saline Missouri 
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Guthrie,  Robert  Allen,  '95 Macon Missouri 

Hail,  William  J.,  '95  Lettsu Japan 

Hail,  Annie,  '9s Wakayama Japan 

Hail,  Arthur, '9S Wakayama Japan 

Hall,  Tillie  F.,  '96 Daviess Indiana 

Harriman,  Leslie  Moore,  '97 Cooper  Missouri 

Headen,  Edgar  V.,  '97  Miami Kansas 

Holmes,  Elizabeth,  '97 Fremont Colorado 

Hood,  Joseph  T.,  '92 Cooper , Missouri 

Hopkins,  Jennie  M.,  '93 Saline Missouri 

Huff,  Virgil  V., '94 Saline Missouri 

Hunt,  Thomas  Newton,  '96 Moultrie. , ....  Illinois 

Hurt,  William  Henry,  '02 Saline Missouri 

Hurt,  Elisha  Y.,  '98 Saline Missouri 

Jaenecke,  Howard, '97  ..Pike... Missouri 

James,  Albert  R.,  '93 Saline Missouri 

James,  Luther  S., '96 Saline Missouri 

Jenkins,  George  F.,  '94 Saline Missouri 

Johnston,  A.  D.,  '95 Macon Missouri 

Jones,  John  A.,  '93 Saline  . Missouri 

Jones,  Harry  L.,  '96 Saline Missouri 

Jones,  W.  W., '96 Otoe Nebraska 

Kahl,  C.  W., '96 Merced California 

Kincheloe,  J.  E., '97 Scotland.. Missouri 

Kirkpatrick,  John,  '93 Cooper. Missourj 

Knight,  Margaret  C,  '92 Pike Missouri 

Kraemer,  Herman,  '93 Moniteau Missouri 

LaMotte,  George  A.,  '95 Howard       Missouri 

Lawless,  Charles  L.,  '96 Saline Missouri 

Leinbach,  Samuel  U.,  '93 Jackson Missouri 

Lewis,  Kate,  '94 Saline Missouri 

Lewis,  William  W.,  '97 Saline    Missouri 

Long,  Anna  Dora, '96 Saline Missouri 
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Lowe,  Wm.  Walton,  '96 Gentry Missouri 

Lower,  Richard  S., '94 Pettis Missouri 

Mack,  George  II.,  '94 Hamilton Tennessee 

Mason,  Nelle  D.,  '9S Saline Missouri 

Mays,  J  as.  W.,  '98 Buchanan Missouri 

McAlister,  Lena,  '92 Jackson Missouri 

McCammon,  W.  A.,  '97 Gentry Missouri 

McCray,  Oran,  '9S Saline Missouri 

McNeely,  Wm.  D.,  '95 Johnson Missouri 

Mclloberts,  Ernest,  '95 Saline Missour 

McDowell,  H.  M.,  '95 Kansas 

Mitchell,  Henry,  '94 Saline Missouri 

Mitchell,  William  N.,  '92 Colorado 

Mitchell,  Maggie, '96 Saline Missouri 

Mitchell,  Emmett,  '96 Saline Missouri 

Mitchell,  Callie  B.,  '97 Saline Missouri 

Montgomery,  Albert,  '94 Berry Missouri 

Montgomery,  Finis,  '95 Berry Missouri 

Nauman,  Oscar,  '98 Holt Missouri 

Nuckles,  R.  H.,  '97 Saline Missouri 

Olson,  Stella,  '92 Saline Missouri 

Olson,  WTm.  L., '95  Saline Missouri 

Orear,  Elizabeth,  '96 Saline Missouri 

Page,  Pattie  Simms,  '92..  . Saline Missouri 

Perry,  Arthur  E.,  '95 Otoe Nebraska 

Prigmore,  Joseph  Dyre,  '97 Jasper Missouri 

Reed,  William  P.,  '95 Iowa 

Rice,  Bernard  Lea,  '97 Mesa ". .  Colorado 

Roberts,  James  L., '93 Saline Missouri 

Russell,  Oury  O.,  '94 Nodaway Missouri 

Russell,  Wm.  L.,  '98 Johnson   Missouri 

Scrutchfield,  Mabel,  '95  Macon Missouri 
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Sherman,  Richard  E.,  '97 Saline Missouri 

Shorb,  Mary, '95 Saline Missouri 

Shorb,  Addie  A., '96 Saline Missouri 

Shorb,  Cora  Ellen,  '94 Saline Missouri 

Shepherd,  Robert  L.f  '94 Macon Missouri 

Smith,  Walter  R., '95.    . .. Clay Missouri 

Sparks,  Bettie, '94 Saline Missouri 

Sparks,  Jessie,  '95 Saline Missouri 

Steele,  Avarilla  D.,  '93 Saline Missouri 

Steele,  Edna, '95  Saline Missouri 

Steele,  D.  Chas., '98 Saline Missouri 

Stephens,  Letha,  '97 Macon Missouri 

Stuart,  Willie  May,  '93 Saline Missouri 

Sullivan,  Amos  N.,  '92 Saline Missouri 

Surface,  E.  B., '95 Barber Kansas 

Terrell,  Sarah  J.,  '93  Saline Missouri 

Tickemyre,  Lulu,  '94 Saline Missouri 

Tharp,  Lillian,  '94 Lafayette Missouri 

Thompson,  William  J., '92 Linn Missouri 

Thorp,  Anna  Myrtle, '92... Howard   Missouri 

Van  Stone,  Ida  E., '96 ..Saline Missouri 

Voigts,  E.  E.,  '95 Wyandotte  Kansas 

Walker,  Willie,  '92 Saline   Missouri 

Ward,  John  A.,  '95 Johnson Missouri 

Ward,  Ellen, '97 Saline Missouri 

Wells,  Mary  L., '96 Cooper Missouri 

West,  James  G.,  '98 Johnson Missouri 

Whitwell,  Egbert  O.,  '93 Howell Missouri 

Whitehead,  Chas.,  '94 Macon Missouri 

Wilson,  Chas.  J.,  '94 Fremont Iowa 

Woodbridge,  Jahleel, '98 Saline Missouri 

Yancey,  Rozzie, '94 Howard Missouri 

Young,  John,  '93 Saline Missouri 

Young,  Allan,  '93 Saline Missouri 
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Zeigel,  Anthony  FM '97 Cooper Missouri 

Zeigel,  Wm.  Henry,  '97 Cooper Missouri 

Zimmerman,  William  F.,  '92 Saline Missouri 

Zimmerman,  E.  H.,  '98 Saline Missouri 

Zimmerman,  Lizzie,  '9S  Saline Missouri 


Graduates  in  Music. 

SEMINARY  COURSE. 

PIANO. 

Cordell,  Alice,  '92 Blue  Springs,  Missouri 

Crockett,  Ermie,  '96 Odessa,  Missouri 

Emison,  Cora,  '98 Marshall,  Missouri 

Grimes,  Juanita,  '97 Paris,  Missouri 

Jones,  Charlotte,  '97 Frankfort,  Missouri 

Lail,  Ida,  '96 Marshall,  Missouri 

Martin,  Georgie,  '96 Macon,  Missouri 

McNeely,  Bertha, '92 Marshall,  Missouri 

McNeely,  Blanche,  '92 Marshall,  Missouri 

Mitchell,  Mabel  (Hightshoe),  '93 Marshall,  Missouri 

Ott,  Virginia  (Rea),  '92 Sedalia,  Missouri 

Page,  Mary  B.,  '92 Marshall,  Missouri 

Sibley,  Alice  Gertrude  (Bishop),  '92 California 

Taylor,  Fannie,  '93 Marshall,  Missouri 

Woods,  Helen,  '97 Boalsburg,  Pennsylvania 

VOICE. 

Baird,  Alta, '96 Kirksville,  Missouri 

Baity,  Minnie  (Martin),  '92 Kansas  City,  Missouri 

Frye,  Alice  (Slaughter),  '94 Carthage,  Missouri 

McNeeley,  Blanche,  '96 Marshall,  Missouri 

Penick,  Gertrude  (La  Motte),  '92 Marshall,  Missouri 


Graduates  in  Art. 


Alison,  Addie,  '02 Marshall,  Missouri 

Fuhrman,  Florence,  '94 Marshall,  Missouri 

Lail,  Ida,  '93 Marshall,  Missouri 

Ludwig,  Clara,  98 Marshall,  Missouri 
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Summary. 


SUMMARY. 


The  College: 

Seniors 

Juniors. . .  . 
Sophomores 
Freshmen.. . . 

Specials 

Irregular. .  .  . 

Total . . . . 


1 897-'  98.     i898-»99. 
13 
7 
11 

35 


9 

9 

9 

3i 

2 

_36 
96 


42 
107 


The  Academy: 
Seniors.  .  . 
Middlersl 
Juniors    J 

Total. . . 


3i 

132 

163 


33 

124 

156 


The  School  of  Music:  — 

Special 

Harmony 

Choral  Class 

Instrmnental — 

Piano 

Violin 

Guitar  and  Mandolin 
Pipe  Organ 


Vocal- 


19 

4 

31 

47 

4 

2 


16 
12 


43 

1 
3 


Total 


107 


75 
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The  School  of  Art: 

Special 18  14 

Drawing 21  40 

Total 39  54 

Total  in  Schools 404  392 

Candidates  for  Ministry 36  35 

Candidates  for  Missions. 2  2 

Male  Students 136  128 

Female  Students 137  118 

Male  Students  in  College 59  68 

Female  Students  in  College 37  40 

Male  Students  in  Academy 97  85 

Female  Students  in  Academy. , 45  71 

Male  Students  in  Music 32  4 

Female  Students  in  Music   75  47 

Male  Students  in  Art 14  21 

Female  Students  in  Art.. . .  25  32 

Total  in  all  Schools 405  392 

Counted  more  than  once 131  146 

Net  Attendance 273  246 
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May 

May 

May 

May 

May 

May 

May 

June 

September 

September 

September 

September 

November 

December 

December 

January 

January 

January 

January 

February 

March 

June 

June 

June 

June 

June 

June 

June 

June 

September 

September 


26, 

28, 
29> 
30, 
3If  l 

ii  1 

5i  : 

6,  1 

7,  1 


Calendar  1599-1900. 

1899 — Academic  Graduating  Exercises. 

1899 — Elocutionary  Recital. 

1899 — Baccalaureate  Sermon. 

1899 — Annual  Reception  of  the  Alumni. 

1899 — Classical  Concert  by  the  School  of  Music. 

1899 — Annual  Exhibition  by  the  School  of  Art. 

1899 — Lecture  to  the  Literary  Societies. 

1899 — Commencement. 

> — Entrance  Examinations. 

» — First  Semester  Begins. 

1 — Class  Organization. 

• — Recitations  Begin. 
30,  1899 — Thanksgiving  Day. 

4,  1899 — First  Recital  by  the  School  of  Music. 
23?  I$99 — Christmas  Vacation  Begins. 

2,  1900 — Holidays  End.     Recitations  Resumed. 
io,  1900 — First  Semester  Ends. 

II,  1900 — Second  Semester  Begins. 
25,  1900 — Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges. 
22,  1900 — Washington's  Birthday. 

5,  1900 — Second  Recital  by  the  School  of   Music. 
1,  1900 — Academic  Graduating  Exercises. 

2f  1900 — Elocutionary  Recital. 

3,  1900 — Baccalaureate  Sermon. 

4,  1900 — Annual  Reception  of  the  Alumni. 

5,  1900 — Classical  Concert  by  the  School  of  Music. 

6,  1900 — Annual  Exhibition  by  the  School  of  Art 

6,  1900 — Lecture  to  the  Literary  Societies. 

7,  1900 — Commencement. 

4,  1900 — Entrance  Examinations. 

5,  1900 — First  Semester  Begins. 
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Expenses. 

Academic   tuition,  per  semester $12  50 

College  tuition  (Freshman  and  Soph.),  per  semester...    15  00 

College  tuition  (  Junior  and  Senior),  per  semester 20  00 

Qualitative  Analysis,  extra,  per  semester 10  00 

Quantitative   Analysis,  extra,  per  semester 10  00 

Elocution,  private  lessons,  per  semester 20  00 

Matriculation  fee  (Academy  and  College),  per  semester     3  00 

Music  (Piano  or  Voice),  per  semester.  .    25  00 

Music  (Violin,  Guitar,  Mandolin,  etc.),  per  semester...    25  00 

Music,  Pipe  Organ,  per  semester 32  50 

Music,  Practice  on  Pipe  Organ,  per  semester 7  5° 

Music,  Blower  for  Pipe  Organ,  per  semester 15  00 

Music,  Piano  Hire,  1  hour  a  day,  per  semester 5  00 

Music,  Harmony,  in  class,  per  semester 25  00 

Music,  Harmony,  private,  per  semester 25  00 

Music,  Vocal    Culture,    History   of,    etc.,    in    class,    per 

semester,  pro  rated  for  class 25  00 

Music,  History  of,  etc.,  taken  privately,  per  semester   .  .     5  00 
Art  (Drawing,  Painting,  etc.),  per  semester   20  00 

Board,  cheapest,   per  week $  2  25 

Board,  best,  per  week 3  5° 

Board,  average,  per  week 3  00 

Laundry,  about,  per  week ...      50 

Books,  per  semester,  about 5  °° 

Literary  Societies,  per  semester *  I  00 


Expenses.  25 1 

Suppose  one  is  in  the  Academy  and  has  only  lit- 
erary work  (no  Music  or  Art  or  other  extras),  then  the 
cost  per  semester  would  be  as  follows : 

Tuition    (lowest) .... .    $   12  50 

Fee 300 

Books 500 

Boarding  (room,  food,  fire  and  light),  say  $2.50  a  week     50  00 

Laundry,  say  50  cents  a  week 10  00 

Society  Dues 1  00 

Total,  per  semester $  82  50 

Or,  as  follows : 

Tuition  (Academic),  per  semester $  12  50 

Fee  (Academic),  per  semester   3  00 

Books  (Academic),  per  semester .  .    5  00 

Boarding  (best)  ($3.50  a  week),  per  semester 70  00 

Laundry,  per  semester 10  00 

Society  Dues,  per  semester 1  00 

Total  cost,  per  semester $102  50 

Or,  as  follows,  in  college  : 

Tuition  (Sophomore),  per  semester .  .    $  15  00 

Fee,  per  semester ...    3  00 

Books,  per  .semester,  about 8  00 

Boarding  (average,  $3.00  a  week),  per  semester. 60  co 

Laundry,  per  semester 10  00 

Society  Dues,  per  semester 1  00 

Total  cost,  per  semester $  97  00 
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Or,  suppose  Music  is  taken  in  addition  to  the 
above;  then  add  $25.00  for  instruction  and  $5.00  for 
piano  hire — $30.00  in  all  to  the  above  estimates.  If 
Art  is  taken  add  $20.00;  and  so  with  other  extras.  If 
Music  only  is  taken,  then  substitute  it  in  the  place  of 
Academic  or  College  tuition.  Double  the  totals  in  or- 
der to  see  what  the  expenses  for  a  year  will  be.  Cloth- 
ing, confectionery,  and  such  like,  should  not  be  charged 
to  the  College  expenses. 

Candidates  for  the  ministry  and  the  children  of 
pastors  are  allowed  free  scholarships  on  condition  of 
obedience  and  diligence.  The  tuition  is  immediately 
collected  from  such  when  their  deportment  falls  below 
class  tzvo.  All  are  required  to  pay  the  usual  matricu- 
lation fees.  Candidates  must  furnish  certificates  from 
the  stated  clerks  of  their  Presbyteries  as  to  their  stand- 
ing. Beneficiaries  whose  tuition  becomes  collectable 
on  account  of  low  grade  in  deportment  will  be  sus- 
pended until  tuition  is  paid. 

All  tuitions  and  fees  must  be  paid  in  advance,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Semester.  Students  are  not  ad- 
mitted to  recitation  until  they  produce  the  treasurer's 
receipt. 

Boarding  students  in  Music  are  required  to  prac- 
tice at  the  College. 
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PREFACE. 


ISSOURI  Valley  College  was  founded 
for  the  purpose  of  Christian  education, 
and  is  under  the  control  of  the  Synods 
of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Missouri,  Kansas,  Nebraska 
and  Colorado.  It  was  located  at  Marshall,  Missouri, 
in  the  spring  of  1888,  by  a  Board  of  Commissioners  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose,  and  is  chartered  to  exercise 
the  privileges  and  perform  the  duties  of  a  College. 

The  College  is  co-educational.  The  time  is  past 
when  it  was  necessary  to  argue  the  importance  of  co- 
education. It  is  helpful  to  both  sexes  to  be  brought 
together  in  the  recitation  rooms.  It  helps  their  man- 
ners, stimulates  endeavor,  conserves  morality,  and  fos- 
ters self-respect  and  self-control.  It  is  nature's  order, 
and  nature's  law,  and  hence  all  leading  institutions  are 
being  brought  into  conformity  writh  it. 

The  following  pages  contain  the  facts  concerning 
the  organization,  management,  faculty,  departments, 
courses  of  study,  aims,  work,  advantages,  and,  in  gen- 
eral, all  important  information  concerning  this  institu- 
tion of  learning.  Persons  contemplating  attendance 
here  are  requested   to  study  these  pages  carefully. 
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W.  T.  Baird,  Esq.     - 

1900      - 

Kirksville,  Mo. 

Rev.  C.  P.  Duvall 

-      1902      - 

Kansas  City,  Kan 

Rev.  Edward  E.  Morris     - 

1900     - 

Marshall,  Mo. 

Luther  Nickell,  Esq,     - 

-      1902      - 

Fulton,  Mo. 

George  Ward,  Esq. 

1904     - 

King  City,  Mo. 

Rev.  J.  B.  Green,   D.  D.       - 

-      1900     - 

Ft.  Scott,  Kan. 

Charles  M.  Tabler,  Esq. 

1904     - 

May  wood,  Kan. 

ORGANIZATION. 

WILLIAM  HENRY  BLACK,  D.  D., 

Prcside?it. 

THOMAS  WALTON  GALLOWAY,  Ph.  D., 
Dean  of  the  College. 

WALLACE  ELMER  GRUBE,   A.  M., 

Dea?i  of  the  Academy. 

ALBERT  McGINNIS,  A.  Mr, 

Registrar \ 

ROBERT  JOHN  PETERS,  A.   M., 
Librarian. 

EDGAR  SANDS  PLACE, 
Dea?i  of  the  School  of  Music. 

GEORGE  H.  ALTHOUSE,   Esq., 
Treasurer. 

CHARLES  ERASTQS  STOAKS,  A.  M., 

Solicitor. 
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FACULTY. 

WILLIAM  HENRY  BLACK,  D.  1)., 

Biblical  Literature. 

JAMES  ALBERT  WHITTED,  Ph.  M., 

Mathematics. 

-WALLACE  ELMER  GRUBE,    A.   M., 

Baird- Mitchell  Professor  of  Greek. 

WILLIE  WALKER,   A.  B., 

Assistant  in  Mathematics. 

ALBERT  McGINNIS,  A.  M., 

Latin  and  German. 

JOHN  MOORE  PENICK,  A.  M., 

Physics  a  fid  Chemistry . 

WILLIAM  JOHN  HAIL,  A.  B., 

Assistant  in  Physics  a?id  Chemistry . 

JOAN  CAMPBELL  ORR,  A.   M., 

History  and  Elocution. 

THOMAS  WALTON  GALLOWAY,  A.   M.,  Ph.  D. 

Biology  and  Sociology. 

ROBERT  JOHN  PETERS,  A.  M., 

English. 

MYRTLE  THORP,  A.  B., 

Fren ch  a ;/ d  Lathi. 


Philosophy. 

EDGAR  SANDS  PLACE, 

Voice,  Piano,  Theory,  Pipe  Organ. 

LUVENIA  CLEMENS, 

Piano. 

IDA  LAIL, 

Drawing  and  Painting. 

'  ( )n  leave  of  absence  at  Princeton. 
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REV.  ANDREW  JACKSON  McGLUMPHY,  D.  D., 

LL.  D., 

Professor  of  Mathematics, 

Died  May  10,  1899,  Aged  69  Years. 
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'President: 
WILLIAM  HENRY  BLACK,   D.   D. 

Committee  on  Students'  Courses  of  Study, 

ALBERT  McGINNIS,  A.   M., 

JOAN  CAMPBELL  ORR,  A.  M., 

JOHN  MOORE  PENICK.  A.  M. 

Committee  on  Public  Announcements', 
JOHN  MOORE  PENICK,  A.  M., 
JOAN  CAMPBELL  ORR,  A.    M. 

Committee  on  Public  Entertainments: 

JOAN  CAMPBELL  ORR,    A.  M. 

ROBERT  JOHN  PETERS,  A.   M., 

EDGAR  SANDS  PLACE. 

Librarian  and  Assista?its. 

ROBERT  JOHN  PETERS,  A.   M., 

ROBERT   L.   BIRD, 

WILLIAM  McCAMMON. 

Proctor : 
AMELIA  MILLS  WILLIAMS. 

Janitor : 
DANIEL  HAWKINS. 


LECTURERS. 

REV.  JOHN  PATON,  D.   D., 
"Life  in  the  New  Hebrides." 

REV.  EDWARD  EVERETT  MORRIS, 

Easter  Sermon. 

REV.  DANIEL  EDWIN  BUSHNELL,   D.  D., 
Baccalaureate  Sermo?i. 

Oration  to  Literary  Societies. 


Commencement  Oration . 


THE  HISTORY   OF   MISSOURI  VALLEY 
COLLEGE. 

So  far  as  history  is  concerned,  it  is  difficult  to  fix 
on  definite  data,  and  yet  it  may  be  said  that  the  history 
of  Missouri  Valley  College  began  with  a  conference  of 
the  representatives  of  the  several  synods  in  the  state  of 
Missouri,  which  was  held  at  Sarcoxie,  Missouri,  Oc- 
tober 27,  1874. 

Ever  since  the  lamented  failure  of  the  McGee  Col- 
lege, brethren  on  both  sides  of  the  Missouri  River  had 
been  hoping,  praying,  and  planning  for  the  projection 
of  some  new  educational  enterprise.  These  represen- 
tatives, gathered  at  Sarcoxie  in  the  fall  of  '74,  "formu- 
lated a  system  of  endowment  under  which  the  work 
should  be  prosecuted  until  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars were  secured."  Each  synod  of  Missouri  thereafter 
elected  its  quota  of  what  was  known  as  the  Educational 
Commission.  McAdozv  Synod,  Rev.  J.  B.  Mitchell, 
D.  D.,  Rev.  E.  D.  Pearson,  D.  D.,  and  Ben  Eli  Guth- 
rie, Esq.  Missouri  Synod,  Rev.  J.  H.  Houx,  Rev.  T. 
S.  Love,  and  Rev.  P.  H.  Rea.  Ozark  Synod,  Rev.  T. 
W.  Pendergrass,  Rev.  E.  E.  Baker,  and  W.  H. 
Ritchie,  Esq.  These  nine  constituted  the  Educational 
Commission  as  at  first  organized.  Rev.' J.  B.  Mitchell, 
D.  D.,  was  president;  Ben  Eli  Guthrie  was  secretary, 
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and  A.  W.  Ridings  was  elected  treasurer.  In  1875, 
one  year  later,  Dr.  Mitchell  resigned,  whereupon  the 
Rev.  J.  H.  Houx  was  elected  president.  In  the  years 
'8o  and  '8i,  after  various  changes  had  been  made  in  the 
plan  of  operation,  conferring  greater  authority  upon 
the  president  of  the  Commission,  particularly  in  the 
matter  of  receiving  and  disbursing  funds,  the  enter- 
prise took  on  new  life  and  made  encouraging  progress. 
This  continued,  with  ebb  and  flow  of  interest,  until  the 
meeting  of  synod  in  1885  at  Odessa,  Missouri,  when, 
after  ten  years  of  faithful  service  as  president  of  the 
Educational  Commission,  Rev.  J.  H.  Houx  resigned. 
As  Dr.  Pearson  said  in  his  report  to  synod,  in  review- 
ing the  history  of  the  movement,  Rev.  J.  H.  Houx  had 
been  a  veritable  "John  the  Baptist''  in  the  work  that  he 
had  done  in  laying  broad  and  deep  the  foundations  for 
the  future  college  enterprise.  He  had  not  only  col- 
lected money,  and  secured  bequests,  but  he  had  fixed 
in  the  minds  of  the  people,  a  deep  and  abiding  faith  in 
the  desirability,  the  possibility,  the  practicability,  and 
the  reliability  of  the  enterprise.  This  was  no  small 
work,  in  view  of  the  previous  history  of  the  educational 
interests  in  the  state  of  Missouri.  The  Rev.  J.  B. 
[Mitchell,  D.  D.,  was  again  elected  a  member  of  the 
Commission  at  Odessa  in  '85,  and  subsequently  made 
the  president  thereof.  They  were  dark  days  which  fol- 
low ed.  and  the  light  did  not  break  upon  the  Educational 
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Commission  or  upon  those  interested  in  the  educational 
work  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  church  in  Mis- 
souri, until  a  definite  proposition  was  made  by  certain 
brethren  in  the  city  of  Sedalia,  Missouri,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  location  of  the  projected  college  in  their 
city.  Their  proposition  was,  that  if  the  twenty-nine 
thousand  dollars  then  in  bank  and  in  securities,  and 
the  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  in  bequests  were  made 
available,  that  is  to  say,  if  the  twenty-nine  thousand 
dollars  in  bank  and  securities  and  the  twenty-five  thou- 
sand dollars  in  bequests,  making  frfty-four  thousand 
dollars,  wrere  made  available  in  actual  income-produc- 
ing endowment  for  a  college,  then  Sedalia  would  give 
forty-six  thousand  dollars  to  the  endowment,  thereby 
completing  the  hundred  thousand  dollars  endowment; 
it  wTould  add  to  its  gift  fifteen  acres  of  ground  for  the 
college,  and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  to  build  the 
college  edifice.  This  was  the  proposition,  emanating 
from  Sedalia,  which  brought  light  on  the  subject  of  the 
new  college.  The  sedalia  people  gave  bond  for  the 
fulfillment  of  their  contract.  Immediately,  there  was 
revived  interest  on  the  subject  of  the  college.  Finan- 
cial agents  were  appointed  in  all  of  the  presbyteries. 
President  Mitchell  traveled  two  hundred  days,  with- 
out salary,  in  arousing  interest  and  soliciting  funds  for 
the  completion  of  the  synod's  part  of  the  required 
amount.     On  the  thirteenth  of  September,   i887,  the 
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Educational  Commission  met  and  rejoiced.  The  fifty- 
four  thousand  dollars  had  been  raised,  and  the  bond  of 
Sedalia  was  good  for  all  that  remained.  It  was  only 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  instructions  of  the  synod  and 
the  terms  of  the  Commission's  charter  in  order  to  se- 
cure the  location,  the  building  and  all  the  details  con- 
nected witR  the  establishment  of  the  enterprise  in  its 
practical  form.  Ninety  days  were  given  for  the  taking 
of  bids,  as  the  charter  of  the  Commission  required. 
Three  bids  were  received.  These  were  from  Sedalia, 
Odessa,  Marshall*. 

The  bid  of  Marshall  was  forty-six  thousand  dol- 
lars cash  to  the  endowment  fund,  thirty-eight  thou- 
sand dollars  cash  to  the  building  fund,  seventy-four 
lots  in  College  Addition  to  the  city  of  Marshall,  valued 
at  twenty-two  thousand  dollars,  and  forty  acres  in  the 
College  Addition  to  Marshall,  valued  at  thirty-two 
thousand  dollars,  making  a  total  in  their  proposition  of 
a  hundred  and  thirty-eight  thousand  dollars.  After 
looking  at  all  the  bids,  in  all  their  bearings,  it  was 
finally  concluded  by  the  Educational  Commission  that 
the  proposition  of  Marshall  was  the  most  favorable,  and 
therefore  the  location  of  the  institution  was  awarded 
accordingly  and  the  bond  of  Sedalia  returned  to  the 
hands  of  its  originators.  The  location  having  been 
determined,  there  were  still  some  details  to  be  attended 
to   by   the   Educational   Commission   before  its   work 
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should  be  finally  concluded.  It  was  necessary  to  se- 
cure a  charter  for  the  new  institution,  to  give  a  name, 
and  to  render  such  assistance  to  a  Board  of  Trustees 
to  be  elected  as  would  be  necessary  in  transferring  the 
business  from  one  body  of  men  to  another.  The  syn- 
ods elected  a  board  of  trustees  composed  of  thirteen 
members,  and  gave  them  instructions  to  proceed  to 
build  the  college  at  Marshall.  The  name  chosen  was 
that  of  Missouri  Valley  College,  "A  name  euphonious 
and  significant.  We  are  pleased  to  find  that  it  gives 
universal  satisfaction, "  said  Dr.  Pearson  in  his  report 
to  the  synod  in  1888.  The  Educational  Commission 
had  its  final  meeting  September  11,  1888,  ''hoping  and 
believing/'  they  said,  "that  there  will  exist  no  cause  for 
our  being  called  together  again."  They  adjourned  in 
a  state  of  jubilation,  as  is  evident  from  their  report  to 
synod  in  the  month  following,  when  they  said :  "We 
hail  you  happy,  on  the  completion  of  that  grand  and 
noble  work,  which  has  engaged  your  minds  and  hearts 
for  more  than  a  half  score  of  years."  Their  work  had 
been  done  at  almost  no  expense  to  the  church.  The 
minimum  amount  of  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  col- 
lege endowment  had  been  secured  through  the  compre- 
hensive labors  of  Rev.  J.  H.  Houx  and  the  intensive 
work  of  Rev.  J.  B.  Mitchell,  D.  D.,  with  no  expense  to 
the  church  save  that  incidental  to  traveling,  and  yet  the 
Educational  Commission  had  been  able  to  turn  over  to 
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the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Missouri  Valley  College  for 
endowment  in  cash,  notes,  and  securities,  a  hundred 
and  four  thousand,  three  hundred  and  eighty-one  dol- 
lars and  eight  cents  ($104,381.08)  for  the  college  build- 
ing in  cash,  notes,  etc.,  thirty-eight  thousand  dollars, 
seventy-four  unsold  lots,  estimated  at  twenty-two  thou- 
sand dollars,  bequests  secured,  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred dollars,  and  a  deed  to  forty  acres  of  college  cam- 
pus, valued  at  thirty-two  thousand  dollars.  In  addi- 
tion, bequests  promised  but  no  papers  on  hand,  twenty- 
two  thousand,  five  hundred  dollars,  the  charter  of  Mis- 
souri Valley  College,  the  charter  and  the  records  and 
papers  of  the  Educational  Commission.  Thus  closed, 
crowned  with  great  success,  the  work  of  the  Educa- 
tional Commission,  which  had  lasted  through  fourteen 
years — years  of  patient  labor,  of  uncertainty  in  the 
minds  of  many,  of  great  perseverance  on  the  part  of  a 
few,  of  intense  hope,  and  which  redounded  to  the  glory 
of  God. 

Called  meetings  of  Missouri,  Ozark,  and  Kansas 
synods  were  held  in  May  and  June,  of  1888,  for  the 
purpose  of  electing  the  trustees  of  Missouri  Valley  Col- 
lege, thirteen  in  number.  The  first  meeting  of  the  new 
Board  of  Trustees  was  held  in  Marshall,  Missouri, 
June  13,  1888,  at  which  time  Rev.  E.  D.  Pearson,  D.  D., 
was  elected  president  of  the  Board;  W.  T.  Baird,  Esq., 
vice-president;  D.  D.  Duggins,  Esq.,  secretary,  and  T. 
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C.  Raincy,  Esq.,  treasurer.  A  number  of  meetings 
were  held  during  the  summer,  when  plans  and  specifi- 
cations were  discussed,  architects  interviewed,  plans 
adopted,  and  contracts  finally  awarded.  After  having 
advertised  for  bids  from  contractors,  a  meeting  was 
held  October  15,  1888,  and  the  contract  for  erecting  the 
building  was  awarded  at  forty-two  thousand,  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars  exclusive  of  heating,  furnishing 
and  painting,  the  building  to  be  completed  October  1, 
1889. 

At  one  of  these  early  meetings  the  Board  resolved, 
"There  shall  be  a  chair  in  the  college  for  Biblical  in- 
struction. The  endowment  of  the  chair  is  not  pro- 
vided for,  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  necessary  amount 
will  be  secured  by  the  time  the  college  is  opened." 
This  action  was  confirmed  by  the  synod  at  its  meeting 
in  October,  as  per  the  following  resolution  offered  by 
Dr.  Mitchell :  "Resolved,  That  after  the  Chair  of  Bib- 
lical instruction  in  our  college  is  open,  the  regular 
course  of  study  for  both  males  and  females  preparatory 
to  graduation  shall  include  the  biography,  history,  ge- 
ography, literature  and  moral  code  of  the  Bible,  to 
which  may  be  added  such  elective  studies  therein  as 
the  faculty  may  prescribe."  It  was  also  decided  by 
synod  that  the  institution  should  be  co-educational,  as 
per  the  following  resolution:  "That  the  faculty  and 
trustees  of  our  college,  in  organizing  the  school,  while 
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arranging  for  such  separate  courses  for  male  and  fe- 
male students  respectively  as  their  judgment  shall  sug- 
gest, shall,  however,  admit  female  students  to  any  and 
all  the  classes  of  the  institution  as  may  be  desired  by 
them  and  award  to  them  the  regular  honors  of  such 
classes  upon  the  same  basis  as  that  established  for 
males." 

A  work  of  very  great  importance  in  carrying  out 
the  construction  of  the  college  was  done  by  Rev.  E.  D. 
Pearson,  D.  D.,  by  the  sale  of  lots  and  the  obtaining 
of  a  large  sum  of  money  by  this  means  for  completing 
the  college  edifice.  This  work  of  his  was  duly  recog- 
nized in  the  following  resolution  of  synod  adopted  at 
Macon,  Missouri,  1889:  "Resolved,  That  we  express 
our  hearty  appreciation  of  Dr.  E.  D.  Pearson's  self- 
sacrificing  and  indefatigable  efforts,  and  his  marked 
success  in  the  sale  of  the  college  lots  for  building  pur- 
poses." 

During  1889,  the  board  pushed  the  building  toward 
completion  as  rapidly  as  they  wrere  able,  elected  a  fac- 
ulty of  seven  teachers,  and  announced  the  opening  of 
the  college  on  September  i7,  1889.  At  that  time,  only 
eight  or  nine  rooms  of  the  college  building  were  suffi- 
ciently completed  for  use.  In  fact,  the  organization 
took  place  in  the  old  Cumberland  Presbyterian  church. 
But  those  rooms  in  the  college  that  were  completed 
were  in  a  few  days,  used  by  the  faculty  and  students,  at 
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which  time  it  was  found  that  in  addition  to  the  seven 
teachers  there  were  ninety-two  students  in  attendance, 
among  them  nine  young  preachers.  By  the  time  synod 
met,  a  month  later,  there  were  a  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  in  attendance,  and  for  the  year  there  was  an  en- 
rollment of  a  hundred  and  fifty-three.  Seventy-two  of 
the  students  at  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  synod  were 
from  Saline  county  and  fifty-twro  from  a  distance.  A 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  had  been  organized  with  fifteen  members. 
The  faculty  was  constituted  as  follows:  A.  J.  Mc- 
Glumphy,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  chairman  of  the  faculty  and 
Professor  of  Mathematics;  W.  H.  Shaw, A.  M.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Languages;  L.  B.  wSeawell,  B.  L.  D.,  Professor 
of  Natural  Science;  W.  E.  Grube,  A.  M.,  Principal  of 
the  Academy;  Zada  Seawell,  Preceptress;  Miss  C.  C. 
Carr,  Instructor  of  Music;  Mary  L.  Armstrong,  In- 
structor in  Art. 

During  the  previous  summer,  Pres.  G.  L.  Os- 
borne, LL.  D.,  had  been  elected  President,  but  had  de- 
clined. Subsequently  William  H.  Black,  D.  D.,  was 
elected,  and  he  also  declined,  but  was  re-elected  the 
following  February,  1890,  and  accepted,  beginning  his 
work  April  1,  of  that  year. 

As  per  agreement  with  the  President,  the  course 
of  study  in  the  college,  received  certain  very  marked 
modifications.  The  Faculty  was  revised,  laboratories 
and  libraries  were  installed  and  the  disposition  of  the 
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rooms  of  the  college  was  made  with  reference  to  the 
requirements  of  the  new  course.  The  reorganization 
of  the  Faculty  was  as  follows :     William  H.   Black, 

D.  D.,  President  of  the  College  and  Professor  of  Psy- 
chology and  Ethics;  A.  J.  McGlumphy,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 
Dean  of  the  College  and  Professor  of  Mathematics ;  W. 

E.  Grube,  A.  M.,  Dean  of  the  Academy  and  Professor 
of  Greek;  A.  McGinnis,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Advanced 
Latin  and  German;  R.  T.  Kerlin,  Professor  of  Aca- 
demic Latin  and  French;  J.  M.  Penick,  A.  M.,  Pro- 
lessor  of  Physics  and  Chemistry;  Joan  C.  Orr,  Pro- 
fessor of  Flistory  and  Elocution;  E.  S.  Place,  School 
of  Music;  Mary  L.  Armstrong,  School  of  Fine  Arts. 

The  summer  of  1890  was  a  short  summer  because 
of  the  amount  of  time  required  and  the  vast  amount  of 
work  needing  to  be  done  in  order  to  effect  these 
changes.  The  building,  however,  was  entirely  com- 
pleted and  furnished,  the  laboratories  installed,  the  li- 
brary under  way,  the  new  faculty  in  their  positions, 
and  all  ready  for  the  reception  of  new  students  at  the 
opening  of  school  in  September.  The  heating  plant 
had  all  been  put  in  place,  the  painting  done,  everything 
looked  bright,  fresh  and  beautiful.  The  spring  before, 
on  Arbor  Day,  the  students  had  planted  about  two  hun- 
dred trees  in  the  college  campus,  which  previously  had 
been  unadorned.  In  the  spring  of  the  following  year, 
1 891,  under  the  inspiring  leadership  of  L.  A.  Goodman, 
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Esq.j  of  Westport,  Missouri,  the  indefatigable  secre- 
tary of  the  State  Horticultural  Society,  twelve  hundred 
evergreen  and  deciduous  trees  were  planted  in  the  col- 
lege campus.  A  half-holiday  was  given  to  the  stu- 
dents for  this  purpose,  and  Mr.  Goodman  in  person 
superintended  the  work.  Previously,  the  landscape 
gardener  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society  had  come 
and  laid  oft  the  ground  preparatory  to  the  work,  ac- 
cording to  an  artistic  design. 

Further  additions  and  modifications  were  made  in 
the  course  of  study,  by  which  the  requirements  for  ad- 
mission were  raised,  the  course  of  study  in  the  college 
elevated,  and  enriched.  In  1891,  the  School  of  Biol- 
ogy was  added,  and  T.  W.  Galloway,  A.  M.,  was  elected 
professor  in  charge. 

In  1896  the  work  was  further  broadened  by  the 
founding  of  the  chair  of  French  and  the  election  of 
Miss  Myrtle  Thorp  to  that  chair.  Mrs.  Ada  Brasfield 
was  elected  assistant  in  music  in  1891  in  order  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  School  of  Music. 

In  1894  the  Dormitory  was  built,  providing  for  the 
comfort  of  students  for  the  ministry  and  other  necessi- 
tous young  men. 

In  1890  W.  T.  Baird,  Esq.,  of  Kirksville,  Missouri, 
had  added  to  his  previous  subscriptions  to  the  college 
sufficient  to  make  the  total  amount  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars, whereupon  the  Board  of  Trustees  unanimously 
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and  heartily  named  the  chair  of  Greek  after  him,  and 
at  his  -request,  associated  his  long-time  pastor  and 
friend,  Dr.  J.  B.  Mitchell,  with  him,  so  that  the  chair 
bears  the  name,  "Baird-Mitchell  Chair  of  Greek."  The 
Bible  has  been  taught  in  the  college  since  September, 
1890,  until  September,  1895,  as  a  labor  of  love,  all  the 
members  of  the  Faculty  participating.  But  in  1895 
John  C.  Cobb  and  wife  of  Odessa,  Missouri,  increased 
their  previous  contributions  to  the  college,  by  the  agree- 
ment to  support  the  Biblical  chair  at  one  thousand 
dollars  a  year  for  two  years  ending  June,  1897.  Thus 
the  Biblical  chair  was  inaugurated  in  Missouri  Valley 
College,  and  the  President  was  elected  by  the  Board 
to  give  instruction  in  that  department. 

It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  this  chair  will  be  speedily 
and  adequately  endowed. 

At  the  meeting  of  synod  in  1889,  the  Board  of 
Trustees  reported  that  the  Chapel  "will  be  large."  It 
is  now  found,  however,  that  it  is  very  much  too  small, 
and  the  Board  has  taken  steps  for  the  building  of  a 
new  Chapel.  It  is  hoped  that  some  generous  friend  of 
the  college  will  come  forward  with  a  donation  sufficient 
to  build  and  name  it.  Ten  to  fifteen  thousand  dollars 
should  be  sufficient  for  the  building,  with  an  equal  sum 
as  an  endowment  to  maintain  its  operation. 

Missouri  Valley  College  was  first  mentioned  by 
name  to  the  General  Assembly,  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
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tion  in  its  report,  wherein  it  was  stated  that  "Missouri 
Valley  has  14"  candidates  in  attendance.  A  similar 
legend  appears  in  the  minutes  of  189 1.  At  Memphis, 
Tennessee,  May  26,  1892,  the  Assembly  gives  its  first 
official  recognition  in  the  report  of  the  late  Rev.  E.  B. 
Crisman,  D.  D.,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion, who  devotes  a  separate  paragraph  to  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  work  and  equipment  of  Missouri  Valley 
College.  In  1894,  at  Eugene,  Oregon,  in  the  report  of 
Rev.  Prof.  D.  S.  Bodenhammer,  the  College  is  com- 
mended because  "the  Bible  has  a  place  in  the  course  of 
instruction. "  The  recognition  since  has  been  very 
generous  on  the  part  of  the  General  Assembly. 
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THE  ACADEMY. 

Because  of  the  inferior  work  done  in  many  schools 
in  the  West  and  because  of  the  importance  of  a 
thorough  preparation  before  entering  college,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  maintain  a  preparatory  department.  In  Mis- 
souri Valley  College,  four  years  are  given  to  the  Aca- 
demic Course.  Students  are  not  required  to  spend 
four  years  in  the  Academy  if  their  studies  have  been 
sufficiently  advanced  to  admit  them  to  the  higher 
classes.  They  will  be  examined  upon  entrance  and 
assigned  to  the  classes  for  which  they  are  fitted. 

Those  who  pass  the  final  examinations  and  grad- 
uate in  the  Academy  are  prepared,  not  only  for  the 
freshman  class  of  this  College,  but  for  the  same  stand- 
ing in  the  highest  colleges  anywhere. 

Students  who  successfully  complete  the  Academic 
Course  are  entitled  to  rank  cum  laude,  magna  cum 
laude,  or  summa  cum  laude,  as  their  grades  may  war- 
rant.    See  page  32-34  for  further  information. 

No  girl  will  be  admitted  as  a  student  in  the  Acad- 
emy unless  she  is  thirteen  years  old. 

No  boy  will  be  admitted  as  a  student  in  the  Acad- 
emy unless  he  is  fourteen  years  old. 
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DESCRIPTION   OF  ACADEMIC 
CLASS-WORK. 

In  the  following  pages  the  inquirer  may  learn 
something  of  what  is  actually  done  in  the  various 
classes  in  the  different  departments  of  the  Academy. 
This  should  interest  patrons  and  prospective  students ; 
from  it  the  latter  may  learn  whether  they  have  had  the 
equivalent  of  the  work  done  in  these  departments  and 
they  may  also  learn  something  concerning  the  object  of 
the  examinations  given  by  the  professors  to  those  seek- 
ing advanced  standing.  Students  applying  for  admis- 
sion from  low-grade  high  schools  are  requested  to  give 
this  department  special  attention.  From  this  they  may 
learn  the  meaning  of  the  College  entrance  requirements 
(see  page  — )  in  the  Bible,  in  English,  in  Mathematics, 
in  Latin,  in  Greek,  in  Science,  and  in  History. 

THE  BIBLE. 

WILLIAM    HENRY  BLACK. 

Professor  of  Biblical  Instruction. 

In  the  Academy  there  are  four  courses  of  study  in 
the  English  Bible  required  of  all  students.  Those  who 
enter  for  advanced  standing  in  this  subject  must  either 
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submit  grades  showing  the  work  accomplished  in  other 
institutions;  or  offer  some  other  subject  taken  else- 
where, which  may  be  accepted  as  an  equivalent  of  the 
Bible  work;  or  be  conditioned  in  a  given  number  of 
hours'  work. 

These  courses  of  study  have  some  things  in  com- 
mon and  some  things  distinctive.  The  Revised  En- 
glish Bible  is  the  text  in  all.  The  Revised  English 
1  >ible  being  preferred  for  use  in  this  department  for  the 
following  among  other  reasons  :  ( i )  Because  the  Re- 
vised Bible  is  the  Bible — and  not  a  mere  "commen- 
tary" on  the  Bible,  as  some  absurdly  claim.  (2)  Be- 
cause it  represents  the  best  conservative  scholarship  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century  in  its  effort  to  translate  the 
original  Scriptures  into  the  English  language  of  our 
times.  (3)  Because  the  critical  materials  in  the  pref- 
ace and  the  margins  of  the  Revised  Version  are  con- 
stantly serviceable  to  the  student  and  teacher  of  the 
Word  of  God.  (4)  Because  the  mechanical  arrange- 
ment of  the  literary  matter  of  the  Scriptures  into  para- 
graphs, which,  by  their  spacing,  indicate  intimacy  of 
relation  or  otherwise  is  a  device  of  great  service  to  the 
student  and  teacher.  (5)  Because  the  Revised  Ver- 
sion rests  upon  purer  Hebrew  and  Greek  texts  than  the 
Authorized  Version.  (6)  Because  poetry  is  shown  as 
such  <»u  the  printed  page  and  is  not  confused  with  prose 
forms. 
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The  four  courses  of  Bible  study  in  the  Academy 
arc  as  follows: 

I.  The  Academic  Juniors  for  one  hour  a  week 
throughout  the  year  study  Oftl  Testament  History  in 
the  Times  of  Moses.  All  of  Exodus,  a  portion  of 
Leviticus,  a  portion  of  Numbers,  and  a  portion  of 
Deuteronomy  are  studied.  The  object  is  to  get  a  com- 
plete view  of  the  period;  of  the  Hebrew  people;  of 
their  condition  socially,  politically,  and  religiously;  of 
the  institutions  founded  or  brought  into  form  in  the 
days  of  Moses;  of  the  person,  work,  and  teachings  of 
this  great  man.  The  text  of  the  Revised  Version  is 
the  companion  of  the  student  at  every  lesson.  The 
maps  of  Egypt  and  of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula  are  thor- 
oughly studied,  so  that  the  student  can  reproduce  them 
from  memory.  He  is  also  required  to  draw  plans  of  the 
Tabernacle  and  of  its  furnishings ;  of  the  encampment 
of  the  Hebrews  and  of  their  order  in  marching;  and  to 
make  outlines  and  classifications  of  the  laws  of  Moses. 
While  much  pains  are  taken  to  show  the  natural  condi- 
tions of  the  miracles  of  Moses,  great  stress  is  laid  upon 
the  necessity  of  immediate  divine  interference  in  order 
to  explain  them.  The  religion  of  the  Hebrews  at  every 
possible  point  is  brought  into  contrast  with  the  religion 
of  Egypt,  in  order  to  exhibit  the  spirituality  and  divine 
origin  of  the  former. 
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The  current  year  there  have  been  -fifty-one  mem- 
bers of  this  class. 

II.  The  Academic  Middlers  for  one  hour  a  week 
throughout  the  entire  year  study,  in  a  similar  way, 
Ruth,  I  Samuel,  II  Samuel,  and  I  Kings.  The  object 
is  to  get  an  insight  into  the  social,  political,  and  reli- 
gious life  of  the  Hebrews  at  the  close  of  the  period  of 
the  Judges.  To  seek  explanations  for  the  desire  of  the 
people  for  a  change  from  the  patriarchal  to  the  mon- 
archial  type  of  government,  and  to  learn  how  the 
change  was  effected  and  with  what  results.  The  geog- 
raphy of  Palestine  is  thoroughly  studied  and  frequently 
reproduced.  The  lives,  characters,  and  ideals  of  Ruth, 
Samuel,  Saul,  David  and  Solomon,  are  critically  re- 
viewed from  historical,  ethnographical,  religious,  and 
ethical  points  of  view.  The  Messianic  element,  the 
origin  of  prophetic  schools,  and  the  characteristics  of 
Hebrew  poetry  are  duly  considered. 

There  were  thirty-two  in  this  class  during  the  year. 

III.  The  work  of  the  Academic  Seniors  for  one 
hour  a  week  during  the  first  semester  varied  from  the 
usual  course  in  the  History  of  the  English  Bible— this 
time  being  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  History  and  Lit- 
erature of  the  Hebrews,  during  the  seventh  century  B. 
C.  Particular  attention  was  given  to  the  conditions 
which  led  to  the  exile  and  to  the  work  of  Zephaniah, 
Habakkuk,  Nahum  and  Jeremiah,  the  great  prophets 
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of  that  period.  The  aim  was  to  exhibit  the  influence 
of  the  world-powers  upon  the  development  of  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Hebrew  prophets  and  to  show  the  political 
as  well  as  the  religious  work  of  the  latter,  the  results 
were  made  more  clear  and  permanent  by  the  drawing 
of  maps,  making  analysis,  and  writing  reproductions. 

There  were  eighteen  students  who  pursued  this 
course. 

IV.  The  second  term  the  subject  was  Jeremiah. 
This  continued  the  historic  view  of  the  seventh  century 
B.  C,  in  the  Southern  Kingdom;  the  prophet  was 
given  his  proper  setting  in  the  history  of  the  times,  his 
personality  was  disclosed  as  a  real  and  potential  figure 
in  the  ongoings  of  the  national  life,  and  his  prophecies 
were  studied  in  their  chronological  relations  and  doc- 
trinal bearings.  The  literary  characteristics  were  not 
overlooked. 

There  were  nineteen  in  the  class. 

The  following  table  will  indicate  the  number  of 

students  in  the  Academic  courses  of  Bible  study : 

I. — 51  students. 

II. — 32  students. 

III. — 18  students. 

IV. — 19  students. 

Total,  120  students  in  all  courses. 

For  Bible  work  in  the  College  consult  page  — . 


English  Language  and  Literature. 

ROBERT  JOHN  PETERS, 
Professor  of  the  English  Language  and  Literature. 

I.  and  II.  English  Grammar. — The  aim  of  these 
courses  is  to  make  a  praetical  study  of  the  fundamen- 
tal principles  of  English  Grammar,  until  the  observance 
of  the  grammatic  rules  and  laws  becomes  the  students' 
second  nature.  Prose  and  poetical  selections  are  an- 
alyzed and  passed. 

Text:  Southworth  and  Goddard's  Elements  of 
Composition  and  Grammar. 

Ill  and  IV.  Composition  and  Primary  Rhet- 
oric.— These  courses  are  designed  to  give  the  pupil 
constant  practice  in  the  writing  of  reproductions,  devel- 
opments, paraphrases,  compositions,  and  essays.  The 
more  simple  rhetorical  principles  are  taught  as  a  prep- 
aration for  the  more  advanced  Elementary  Rhetoric. 

Texts  :  Southworth  and  Goddard's  Elements  of 
Composition  and  Grammar;  Hawthorne's  Tzvice-Told 
Tales;  Butler's  School  English;  Lamb's  Tales  from 
Shakespeare. 

V.  Elementary  Rhetoric. — In  this  course  the 
elementary  rules  and  principles  of  rhetoric  are  carefully 
studied  and  made  practical  by  the  writing  of  composi- 
tions and  essays.  Much  attention  is  given  to  the  cor- 
rection of  exercises  and  to  the  rhetorical  analysis  of 

selections  from  prose  literature. 
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Texts  :  Hill's  Foundations  of  Rhetoric;  Buehler's 
Practical  Exercises  in  English, 

Prerequisites :  Courses  I.,  II.,  III.,  IV. 

VI.  and  VII.  English  Literature. — It  is  pro- 
posed in  these  courses  to  lead  the  pupil  into  the  reading 
and  study  of  English  literature.  Standard  works  of 
prose  and  poetry  are  read  and  discussed,  and  the  read- 
ing is  supplemented  by  reproductions  and  critical  es- 
says. The  course  of  reading  and  of  study  for  1900- 
1901  is  the  course  adopted  by  the  "Commission  of  Col- 
leges in  New  England  on  Admission  Examinations." 

For  Careful  Study. — Shakespeare's  Macbeth; 
Milton's  U  Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  Comus,  and  Lycidas; 
Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America;  Macau- 
lay's  Essay  on  Addison;  Macaulay's  Essay  on  Milton. 

For  General  Reading  and  Composition  Work. 
— George  Eliot's  Silas  Marner;  Pope's  Transaction  of 
the  Iliad  (Books  I.,  VI.,  XXIL,  and  XXIV.) ;  The  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley  Papers;  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of 
Wakefield;  Scott's  Ivanhoe;  Shakespeare's  Merchant 
of  Venice;  Cooper's  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans;  Ten- 
nyson's The  Princess;  Coleridge's  The  Ancient  Mari- 
ner; Lowell's  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal. 

Texts  :  Standard  annotated  editions  of  the  above 
works. 

(2) 
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Prerequisites :  Course  V. 

The  college  entrance  test  in  English  is  as  follows : 

i.     A  short  composition,  correct  in  orthography, 

punctuation,  construction  of  sentences  and  paragraphs, 

grammar,  diction,  and  style  on  a  theme  drawn  from 

one  of  the  books  in  courses  VI.  and  VII.  (Academy). 

2.  Criticism  and  correction  of  specimens  of  in- 
correct English. 

3.  A  written  examination  on  the  fundamental 
principles  of  Grammar  and  Rhetoric. 

Attendance  in  the  above  courses  of  study : 

I. — 16  students. 

II. — 16  students. 

III. — 22  students. 

IV. — 23  students. 

V. — 53  students. 

VI. — 27  students. 

VII.— 18  students. 

General  summary,  175  students  in  all  courses. 


Elocution. 

JOAN  CAMPBELL  OKR, 

Professor  of  Elocution, 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  lay  the  foundation  for 
advanced  work  in  interpretative  reading  and  effective 
delivery  in  speaking.     To  secure  this  result  every  ef- 
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fort  is  made  to  develop  correct  action  of  mental  and 
emotional  powers  and  intelligent  control  of  voice  and 
body.  The  technical  training  of  voice  and  body  is  em 
phasized  throughout  the  course.  In  addition  to  train- 
ing in  Swedish  and  Delsarte  Gymnastics,  a  scries  of 
exercises  combining  gymnastics  and  phonetic  spelling 
is  used  for  the  double  purpose  of  securing  ease  of 
movement  and  correct  articulation.  The  vocal  train- 
ing in  these  classes  is  confined  to  such  exercises  as  will 
establish  habits  of  correct  breathing  and  good  tone  pro- 
duction. All  vocal  training  is  based  upon  the  coordina- 
tion of  the  physical  and  the  psychic  conditions  in  tone 
production. 

Appreciation  of  good  literature  is  cultivated  by  re- 
quiring such  a  study  of  each  selection  as  will  make  the 
thought  of  the  author  clear  to  the  student  before  he  at- 
tempts to  read  it.  After  a  thorough  study  the  differ- 
ent interpretations  are  compared  and  reading  is  often 
followed  by  memorizing  the  selection.  Authors'  re- 
citals are  given,  and  original  criticisms  written  and 
spoken.  The  examination  of  note  books,  written  ex- 
amination, and  oral  examination  are  the  tests  of  pro- 
ficiency. 

Exhibit  of  number  of  students  in  Elementary  Elo- 
cution : 

I. — 34  students. 
II. — 14  students. 

Total,  48  students. 


History. 

JOAN  CAMPBELL  ORR, 

Professor  of  History. 

The  purpose  of  the  instruction  given  in  the  His- 
tory courses  in  the  Academy  is  to  prepare  the  student 
for  the  intelligent  reading  of  history.  As  a  founda- 
tion for  subsequent  study,  a  thorough  mastery  of  the 
text  is  required,  but  the  student  is  urged  to  memorize 
the  ideas  rather  than  the  words  of  the  author.  Inde- 
pendent investigation  is  encouraged  by  class  confer- 
ence upon  selected  topics. 

I.  General  History. — This  course  is  meant  to 
be  introductory  to  all  of  the  courses  which  follow  it. 
It  includes  a  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
history,  and  a  study  of  the  general  relation  of  the  dif- 
ferent periods  and  the  different  countries  to  one  an- 
other. 

Map-drawing  from  copy,  from  memory  and  from 
text  is  required  throughout  the  course. 

Essays,  pen  pictures  of  great  events,  and  written 
reports  on  private  readings  are  required  during  the 
last  half  year. 

Text  Book:  Meyer's  General  History;  Mont- 
gomery's English  History. 

II.  The  History  of  the  United  States. — The 
object  of  this  course  is  to  make  the  student  familiar 
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with  the  story  of  the  American  nation;  to  enable  the 
student  to  so  group  the  important  facts  of  history  as  to 
easily  retain  them. 

Text  Book:  Johnston's  History  of  the  United 
States. 

III.  Civil  Government. — This  course  embraces 
a  general  study  of  local,  state,  and  Federal,  govern- 
ments; special  study  of  the  government  of  Missouri; 
practical  application  of  the  principles  of  government 
with  reference  to  the  making  of  good  citizens. 

Text  Book  :    Fiske's  Civil  Government. 
Reference  Texts :    Dole's  The  American  Citizen; 
The  Revised  Statutes  of  the  State  of  Missouri. 

IV.  History  of  Germany. — This  course  is  given 
in  answer  to  the  demand  for  an  elective  course  in  his- 
tory for  Academy  students.  It  will  be  offered  each 
year  and  when  a  sufficient  number  of  students  elect  it, 
the  class  formed  will  be  in  charge  of  a  member  of  the 
Senior  class  of  the  College. 

Text  Book:  Lewis'  History  of  Germany. 
Exhibit  of  number  of  students  in  each  course : 
I. — 37  students. 
II. — 12  students. 
III. — 33  students. 
IV. —  9  students. 
Total,  92  students  in  all  courses. 


Mathematics. 

JAMES  ALBERT  WHITTED, 

Professor  of  Mathematics. 
MISS  WILLIE  WALKER, 

Assistant  in  Mathematics. 

The  value  of  a  thorough  mathematical  training 
for  the  active  pursuits  in  life  can  not  be  overestimated. 
The  numerous  applications  of  mathematics  in  the  arts 
and  sciences  together  with  its  unsurpassed  merits  in 
mental  discipline  make  it  one  of  the  most  fundamental 
subjects;  and  it  should  be  pursued  before  advanced 
work  is  taken  in  other  subjects.  It  is  the  verdict  of 
teachers  in  science  and  literature  that  but  very  little 
can  be  made  out  of  a  student  who  has  not  mastered  at 
least  the  essential  principles  of  mathematics.  The  aim 
of  this  department  is  to  give  its  students  such  training 
in  abstract,  conservative  thinking  as  will  not  only  fit 
them  to  solve  difficult  problems  in  commercial  transac- 
tions, physical  sciences  and  technical  arts,  but  will  en- 
able them  to  base  arguments  and  form  conclusions  in 
other  lines  of  thought.  In  arranging  the  courses,  at- 
tention has  been  paid  to  the  logical  sequence  of  subjects 
as  well  as  to  the  laying  of  a  broad  and  thorough  foun- 
dation for  original  investigation. 

L  Arithmetic. — This  course  is  given  as  pre- 
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sented  in  the  most  modern  text-books  and  taught  with 
the  belief  that  it  will  be  of  service  to  the  progressive 
student.  The  purpose  is  to  present  the  subject  in  a 
plain,  straightforward  way.  Tradition  has  furnished 
us  a  mass  of  inherited  puzzles  which  has  given  rise  to 
a  false  notion  of  business  transactions.  For  this  rea- 
son we  strive  to  give  the  subject  an  air  of  the  ordinary 
commercial  and  industrial  life.  The  needs  of  those 
who  are  fitting  themselves  for  teaching  is  also  kept  con- 
stantly in  mind.  The  breadth  of  view  given;  the  out- 
look in  new  and  interesting  fields  of  thought;  the  great 
amount  of  practical  information;  the  careful  develop- 
ment of  the  subject  in  hand;  in  Business  Arithmetic, 
the  double  solutions  of  the  problems  by  the  formulae, 
and  by  elementary  analysis;  the  metrical  system;  and 
many  other  features  designed  for  such  students. 

II.  Academic  Algebra. — Algebra  is  not  only  a 
delightful  study,  but  a  fruitful  one  as  well.  We  be- 
lieve that  there  is  much  time  spent  on  subjects  in  Arith- 
metic that  might  more  profitably  be  spent  on  Algebra. 
The  symbolic  language  is  a  perfectly  natural  one  and 
the  wonder  is  why  it  is  not  more  extensively  used. 

The  subject  blends,  from  the  beginning,  the  two 
distinct  conceptions  of  the  use  of  opposite  numbers, 
and  letters  to  stand  for  numbers.  It  is  early  shown,  in 
a  simple  and  satisfactory  way,  how  the  operation  sym- 
bols -f-  and  — ,  can  be  used  to  distinguish  positive  and 
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negative  numbers;  and  careful  attention  is  paid 
throughout  to  the  interpretation  of  negative  and  im- 
aginary results.  As  the  algebraic  notation  is  made  use 
of  in  nearly  all  subsequent  mathematical  study,  it  is  of 
great  importance  that  the  student  be  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  its  details,  and  experienced  in  its  use. 

Constant  reference  to  factoring  and  to  the  axioms 
in  the  solution  of  equations  invites  interest,  so  that  the 
student  can  never  forget  that  in  handling  an  equation 
he  is.  at  every  step,  going  through  a  process  of  reason- 
ing. Nothing  is  more  pleasing  to  a  student  than  to 
see  and  feel  that  he  can  use  his  knowledge  to  some  prac- 
tical end.  A  thorough  mastery  of  the  elements  of  Al- 
gebra is  one  of  the  most  valuable  acquisitions  that  can 
be  secured  in  our  schools ;  whether  we  consider  its  value 
as  a  mental  discipline,  or  a  foundation  for  more  ad- 
vanced work.  Thoroughness  in  the  discussion  of  prin- 
ciples, comprehensiveness,  philosophic  accuracy,  clear- 
ness of  statement ;  and  at  the  same  time  careful  adapta- 
tion to  training  the  student  to  think  clearly  and  express 
his  thoughts  with  propriety,  characterize  our  work 
from  day  to  day.  Propositions  are  clearly  stated  at 
the  outset  by  the  student,  and  the  solutions  are  given 
with  the  rigor  of  a  geometrical  argument. 
Text  :  Wentworth's  Nezv  School  Algebra. 

III.     Gkometry. — It  is  thought  best  by  some  au- 
thors and  teachers  thai  we  break  away  from  the  formal 
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proofs  of  Euclid  and  Legendre  and  thus  lead  the  stu- 
dent to  independent  discovery.  And  so  we  find  those 
who  would  give  no  proofs ;  others  who  would  give  hints 
on  the  theorem;  and  still  others  who  would  draw  out 
the  demonstrations  by  a  series  of  questions,  >vhich,  be- 
ing capable  of  answer  in  only  one  way,  merely  conceal 
the  proofs  as  made  by  Euclid.  But  we  are  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  best  results  are  obtained  by  the  study  of  a 
few  set  problems,  and  with  them,  propositions  which 
require  original  investigation.  There  are  but  few  stu- 
dents who  by  natural  ability  are  able  to  plunge  right 
into  the  subject.  Therefore,  we  make  haste  slowly  at 
the  beginning.  The  fundamental  conceptions  of  space 
and  geometric  magnitudes  must  be  thoroughly  mas- 
tered before  much  progress  can  be  made.  We  strive 
to  make  all  demonstrations  clear.  Hence,  the  work 
must  be  written  out  neatly  and  correctly.  To  allow 
the  student  to  grope  in  the  dark  in  his  efforts  to  dis- 
cover a  proof,  is  a  pedagogical  error  that  no  right 
minded  thinker  will  attempt  to  deny;  so  we  give  just 
so  much  of  assistance  as  will  not  only  encourage  him  in 
his  efforts,  but  will  tend  to  create  in  him  a  love  for  the 
work.  Some  propositions  may  be  demonstrated  in 
more  than  one  way.  What  is  clear  to  one  student  may 
be  abstruse  to  another.  So  each  individual  is  encour- 
aged to  give  different  proofs.  When  the  student  per- 
ceives that  the  same  result  may  frequently  be  reached  by 
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processes  entirely  different,  he  will  be  stimulated  to  in- 
dependent exertion.  The  set  propositions  are  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  the  student  to  formulate  his  language 
in  a  clear,  logical  and  concise  order;  but  to  learn  their 
uses  and^be  able  to  apply  them  is  the  highest  attain- 
ment. In  presenting  to  our  classes  the  subject  of  Ge- 
ometry, we  try  to  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  we  are  not 
only  to  make  thorough  mathematicians,  but  good  rea- 
soners  as  well.  In  order  to  secure  this  advantage,  the 
learner  is  required,  not  merely  to  give  the  outline  of  a 
demonstration,  but  also  to  state  every  part  of  the  argu- 
ment with  minuteness  and  in  natural  order. 

Wentworth's  Geometry. 

summary  of  courses. 

Arithmetic i7 

Elementary  Algebra 14 

Academic  Algebra  .  .   35 

Geometry  .  . 20 

Total  in  the  Academic  Department  86. 


Latin. 

ALBERT  McGINNIS, 

Professor  of  Latin- 

ANNA  MYRTLE  THORP, 

Assistant  in  Latin. 

WILLIE  WALKER, 

Assistant  in  Latin. 

I.  First  Latin. — The  method  of  instruction  fol- 
lowed is  based  upon  the  conviction  that  the  student's 
later  progress  in  this  department  depends  largely  upon 
the  thoroughness  of  the  work  done  and  the  habits  of 
study  formed  in  the  beginning.  An  acquaintance  with 
the  elementary  principles  of  English  grammar  is 
taken  for  granted.  The  work  of  this  class  is  heavy, 
and  not  a  few  on  account  of  insufficient  preparation  find 
two  years  necessary  for  its  completion. 

From  the  first  recitation  the  student's  pronuncia- 
tion receives  careful  attention.  He  is  taught  the  differ- 
ence between  long  and  short  vowels,  correct  accenta- 
tion,  and  the  proper  division  of  words  into  syllables. 
Long  vowels  are  made  long,  not  only  when  accented, 
but  elsewhere  as  well.  In  all  exercises  written  in  Latin 
the  quantity  of  long  vowels  is  marked.  In  accordance 
with  the  belief  that  students  of  Latin  should  be  ear- 
minded  no  less  than  eye-minded,  practice  is  given  in 
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translation  from  hearing  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  fix 
the  sound  of  the  language  in  the  mind.  The  Roman 
method  of  pronunciation  is  used. 

Forms  are  studied  carefully  and  practice  is  given 
by  writing,  by  individual  and  by  concert  recitation,  by 
inflecting  together  the  noun  and  its  adjective,  by  giving 
synopses  of  verbs  and  their  principal  parts.  In  the 
latter  exercise  the  full  word  and  not  the  ending  alone 
is  given. 

A  vocabulary  is  indispensable  if  one  is  to  read 
Latin  instead  of  merely  translating  it.  A  persistent 
and  systematic  effort  is  made  to  acquire  a  vocabulary 
by  requiring  the  student  to  give  the  Latin  equivalent 
for  English  phrases  and  sentences,  by  grouping  related 
words,  by  calling  attention  to  cognates  and  compounds, 
and  by  reviews.  The  practice  of  memorizing  lists  of 
disconnected  words  is  an  exercise  of  doubtful  value,  for 
the  tendency  is  to  bring  up  in  the  learner's  mind,  when 
reading,  disconnected  ideas  corresponding  to  unin- 
flected  forms. 

The  order  of  the  development  of  thought  and  em- 
phasis as  shown  by  arrangement  are  not  allowed  to  be 
disregarded  in  translation  either  into  English  or  into 
Latin. 

The  text-books  are  Collar  &  Darnell's  First  Latin 
Book  and  such  reading  as  Via  Latina,  Fables,  and 
I ' iri  Romae. 
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II.  Caesar. — The  aim  is  to  continue  on  the  same 
general  principles  as  guide  the  work  of  the  first  year, 
and  to  lay  especial  stress  upon  the  syntax  of  Latin. 
Sometimes  a  portion  of  the  time  is  devoted  to  Nepos, 
but  usually  the  whole  year  is  given  to  Caesar.  Accu- 
racy of  expression,  correct  pronunciation  of  proper 
names,  and  promptness  are  considered  elements  of  good 
translation.  To  insure  the  student's  correct  under- 
standing of  what  has  been  read,  he  is  often  asked  to 
state  the  substance  of  a  passage  in  his  own  words. 
Plans  of  battles  are  required,  and  constant  reference  is 
made  to  a  map  of  Gaul.  In  reading  the  fourth  book  a 
class  is  sometimes  asked  to  construct  Caesar's  bridge 
as  affording  a  pleasant  and  instructive  exercise.  A 
text  edition  is  used  by  the  class  during  recitation. 

An  indispensable  part  of  this  course  is  the  work 
in  composition  based  on  portions  of  the  text  read  in 
class.  This  is  done,  not  as  an  end  in  itself,  but  solely 
as  a  means  of  fixing  in  the  mind  the  principles  of  Latin 
construction  and  the  words  of  the  author,  that  the  stu- 
dent's perception  of  the  meaning  of  the  language  may 
be  quicker,  surer,  and  more  penetrating.  No  study  of 
Latin  is  more  productive  of  good  results  to  the  learner 
at  this  stage  of  his  progress  than  a  severe  course  of 
training  in  composition. 

The  books  used  are  Allen  &  Greenough's  New 
Caesar  and  DanielPs  Latin  Composition. 
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III.  Cicero. — In  the  study  of  the  First  Oration 
against  Catiline  some  discussion  is  devoted  to  its  his- 
torical setting  that  the  class  may  be  enabled  better  to 
understand  what  they  are  reading.  Close  attention  is 
given  to  syntax,  especially  to  the  use  of  the  sub- 
junctive. Systematic  study  of  unquoted  and  quoted 
conditions  is  undertaken.  Literal  translation  is  en- 
couraged so  far  as  it  accords  with  elegance  of  expres- 
sion. In  difficult  passages  the  student  is  shown  the 
value  of  first  translating  the  Latin  word  for  word  in 
order  to  get  the  meaning.  One  lesson  out  of  three  or 
four  is  devoted  to  composition  based  upon  the  Latin 
read.  In  these  exercises  the  student  is  required  al- 
ways to  mark  the  quantity  of  long  vowels,  and  to  trans- 
fer the  sentences  after  recitation  into  an  exercise  book 
to  be  examined  by  the  teacher.  In  the  reading  of  the 
First  Oration  the  aim  is  not  to  cover  a  great  deal  of 
ground,  but  so  thoroughly  to  master  what  is  read  as  to 
make  this  a  preparation  for  succeeding  work.  The 
Second  Oration  is  read  more  rapidly.  In  the  Citizen- 
ship of  Archias  particular  attention  is  given  to  the  sen- 
timent and  literary  value  of  the  book.  Allen  and  Green- 
ough's  New  Cicero  is  used  as  a  text. 

IV.  Virgil. — To  appreciate  Virgil  aright  the  stu- 
dent should  be  able  to  read  the  meter  smoothly,  rhyth- 
mically, and  naturally.  To  make  the  scansion  easier 
some  lines  of  English  hexameter  are  taken  as  a  stand- 
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ard.  The  student  is  encouraged  to  attain  the  same 
rhythm  in  Latin,  and  frequently  the  scansion  is  indi- 
cated upon  the  blackboard.  To  lend  variety  and  inter- 
est the  class  is  sometimes  divided  into  two  divisions 
which  scan  alternately,  one  division  scanning  a  line  and 
the  other  beginning  with  the  next,  or  one  division  scans 
to  the  caesara  and  the  other  finishes  the  line.  This  year 
the  class  reads  the  first,  fourth,  and  sixth  book  of  the 
Aeneid.  In  the  study  of  Book  I  grammatical  con- 
structions peculiar  to  poetry  are  noticed,  mythological 
allusions  explained,  and  geographical  localities  pointed 
out  upon  the  map.  In  Books  IV  and  VI  longer  les- 
sons are  taken,  it  being  the  aim  to  direct  attention  in 
one  lesson  particularly  to  the  scansion,  in  another  to 
the  definition  and  grouping  of  words,  and  in  another  to 
the  literary  beauty  of  the  work.  Occasionally  a  review 
of  the  story  or  some  interesting  description  is  given. 
A  few  general  topics  are  considered,  such  as  Virgil's 
indebtedness  to  other  authors,  his  relation  to  Augustus, 
and  his  purpose  in  writing  the  Aeneid.  We  have  used 
Greenough  and  Krittredge's  Virgil. 

EXHIBIT  OF  STUDENTS  IN  ACADEMIC  LATIN. 

First  Latin 39 

Caesar 23 

Cicero 19 

Virgil 18 

Total  in  Academic  Latin 99 


Academic  School  of  Greek. 

WALLACE  ELMER  GRUBE, 

Baird- Mitchell  Professor  of  Greek, 

I.  and  II.  The  purpose  of  these  courses  is  to  give 
(he  student  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  what  is  gener- 
ally termed  Beginner's  Greek.  The  amount  of  work 
done  is  as  follows:  First.  A  thorough  study  of  the 
system  of  correct  pronunciation;  quantity  and  accent. 
Second.  The  acquisition  of  a  good  working  vocabu- 
lary. Much  stress  is  laid  on  this  with  the  conviction 
that  it  is  highly  important.  Third.  The  learning 
carefully  of  declensions  and  conjugations  by  the  mod- 
els. Fourth.  Syntax  is  studied  in  its  simple  forms. 
Fifth.  Sight  reading  is  practiced  from  the  start  to 
encourage  students  to  rely  upon  their  own  resources. 
Composition  is  begun  here.  Examinations  are  held  fre- 
quently as  a  stimulus  to  greater  endeavors.  The  class 
this  year  numbered  sixteen. 

Text  Used     White's  First  Greek  Book. 

III.  The  third  course  offered  in  Greek  is  the 
Anabasis.  This  is  begun  at  the  close  of  the  six  month's 
work  in  Greek.  It  is  taken  up  thus  early  with  the  con- 
viction that  a  connected  story  should  be  given  to  the 
class  as  early  as  possible.     Syntax,  conjugations,  prin- 
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cipal  parts,  etc.,  arc  studied  as  the  cases  present  them- 
selves. Here  is  begun  a  systemic  study  of  Greek 
Grammar.  The  student  should  refresh  his  memory  on 
the  events  connected  with  the  Peloponnesian  war  and 
the  few  following  years,  the  memorable  retreat  of  the 
10,000,  etc.  The  work  accomplished  in  the  Anabasis 
includes  the  first  book,  with  twelve  lessons  of  Collar's 
Greek  prose,  and  a  study  of  the  Goodwin's  Grammar 
as  far  as  syntax.     The  class  numbered  twelve. 

Texts:  Goodwin's  Revised  Anabasis,  Goodwin's 
Revised  Grammar,  Collar's  Greek  Prose. 

IV.  This  course  is  designed  primarily  for  teach- 
ers of  secondary  schools.  The  course  will  be  the  An- 
abasis or  the  Iliad  of  Homer  at  the  option  of  the  class. 
It  will  consist  not  only  of  rapid  reading  of  these  two 
authors,  but  also  many  suggestions  will  be  given  how 
to  present  them  to  a  class  most  profitably.  A  few  lec- 
tures will  be  given  on  Xenophon  and  his  times,  his 
reliability  as  a  historian  and  philosopher.  In  case  the 
Iliad  is  elected,  in  a  few  brief  lectures  Homer  and 
Homeric  literature  will  be  discussed.  * 

Texts:  Goodwin's  Anabasis,  Seymour's  Iliad  I-VI 
Books. 

V  and  VI.  These  two  courses  embrace  the  reading 
of  the  first  six  books  of  the  Iliad  with  twenty-four  les- 
sons of  Collar's  Greek  Prose  and  a  systematic  study  of 
syntax  as  given  in  Goodwin's  Greek  Grammar.     The 
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main  purpose  of  these  courses  is  to  acquire  such  a 
know  ledge  of  the  Homeric  vocabulary,  syntax  and  style 
as  will  enable  the  student  to  translate  ordinary  passages 
of  the  Iliad  at  sight. 

Each  student  will  be  asked  to  choose  some  topic 
in  mythology,  antiquities,  or  grammar  upon  which  he 
will  report  at  the  end  of  the  course  as  a  little  original 
investigation.  Some  few  short  passages  will  be  trans- 
lated into  the  original  metre.  The  Iliad  as  a  whole, 
as  a  masterpiece  of  literature  will  be  discussed  by  the 
instructor,  also  Homeric  syntax,  style,  etc.  Class  this 
year   numbered   twelve. 

Texts:  Seymour's  Iliad  I -IV  Books;  Collar's 
Greek  Prose. 

VII.  This  course  embraces  the  reading  of  books 
V-X  of  the  Odyssey  accompanied  with  twelve  lessons 
of  Collar's  Greek  Prose.  The  same  methods  of  instruc- 
tion, lectures  and  theses  will  be  pursued  in  this  course 
as  in  courses  V  and  VI.  Class  this  year  numbered 
twelve. 

Texts:     Merry's    Odyssey  I-XII    (Clarenden 
Press),  Collar's  Greek  Prose. 

Requirements  for  admission  to  college.  First. 
The  completion  of  White's  First  Greek  Book.  Second. 
First   Book   of   Xenophon's   Anabasis.      Third.     The 
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systematic  study  of  Goodwin's  Greek  Grammar. 
Fourth.  Six  books  of  Homer's  Iliad.  Fifth.  Six 
books  of  the  Odyssey.  Sixth.  Fifty  lessons  in  Col- 
lar's Greek  Prcse.  Seventh.  Translation  at  sight  of  a 
passage  from  Xenophon  and  a  short  passage  from 
either  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey. 

EXHIBIT  OF   NUMBER  IN   ACADEMIC  GREEK. 

I. — 16  students. 

II. — 16  students. 

III. — 12   students. 

V. — 12  students. 

VI. — 12   students. 

VII. — 12  students. 

Total — 8o  students. 


Physics  and  Chemistry, 

JOHN  MOORE  PENICK, 
Professor  of  Physics  and  Chemistry. 

I-II.  Elementary  Physics. — The  subject  of 
Elementary  Physics  is  taken  up  during  the  senior  year 
in  the  Academy.  Five  hours  each  week  are  devoted  to 
the  subject  during  the  first  semester,  and  three  during 
the  second.     The  text  employed  is  Gage's  "Introduc- 
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tion  to  Physical  Science"  which  is  both  a  laboratory 
guide,  and  a  descriptive  text  book.  By  a  combination 
of  the  laboratory  and  text  book  methods  of  study  the 
student  obtains  a  much  more  accurate  insight  into  the 
fundamental  principles  of  physics  than  he  could  by 
either  method  alone.  For  this  reason  numerous  ex- 
periments are  performed,  both  before  the  class  as  a 
whole,  and  by  the  individual  members  of  the  class.  In 
the  recitations  originality  of  thought  and  expression  are 
encouraged,  though  not  at  the  expense  of  accuracy. 
The  text  book  serves  as  a  basis  for  learning  the  prin- 
ciples, while  examples  and  illustrations  are  required 
from  other  sources.  Thus  the  course  is  aimed  to  be 
one  of  practical  as  well  as  of  theoretical  value  to  the 
student,  because  he  is  taught  to  reason  from  what  he 
has  learned  through  observation  to  the  underlying  prin- 
ciples, and  from  general  principles  to  the  practical 
applications  of  these  laws.  During  the  first  term  the 
divisions  studied  are  (i)  Mechanics,  (2)  Heat,  and 
(3)  Sound.  During  the  second  semester  we  take  up 
the  subjects  of  Light  and  Electricity. 

Summary  of  courses  ±or  1899- 1900. 
I. — 19  students. 

II. — 16  students. 

Total  35  in  the  Academy  courses. 


Natural  History. 

T.  W.  GALLOWAY, 

Professor. 

The  work  in  this  department  is  effected  by  a  union 
of  the  text-book  and  the  laboratory  methods.  The 
first  is  designed  to  give  continuity  and  consistency  to 
the  courses;  the  laboratory  serves  to  illustrate  the  prin- 
ciples in  the  former,  and  to  cultivate  the  power  of  ob- 
servation in  the  student. 

The  following  courses  are  represented : 

I.  Physical  and  Applied  Geography. — This 
course  belongs  to  the  first  year  of  the  Academy  and  is 
preparatory  to  Physiography.  It  includes  a  study  of 
the  elements  of  physical  geography,  and  the  relation 
of  this  to  man's  progress  and  settlement  of  the  earth 
as  expressed  in  historical  and  political  geography.  This 
course  or  an  equivalent  will  be  required  of  those  taking 
Course  II. 

Text:  Tarr's  Elementary  Physical  Geography. 
II.  Physiography  and  Meteorology. — This 
course  is  given  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  Academy,  and 
is  intended  to  give  some  advanced  work  in  physical 
geography,  with  special  attention  to  conditions  and  in- 
teractions of  the  solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous  envelopes. 
The  field  work  consists  of  the  study  of  the  processes 
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of  erosion,  transportation,  and  sedimentation  as  shown 
by  streams  in  the  vicinity;  of  atmospheric  conditions, 
such  as  movement,  temperature,  clouds,  precipitation, 
etc. 

These  studies  are  supplemented  by  an  examina- 
tion of  the  daily  weather  maps,  from  which  the  general 
grounds  of  weather  probabilities  are  studied. 

Texts:  Simmon's  Physiography,  Nos.  L,  II., 
and  III.,  of  National  Physiographic  Monographs. 

111.  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Hu- 
man Body. — In  this  course,  which  is  given  in  the  sec- 
ond year  of  the  Academy,  one-third  of  the  time  is  de- 
voted to  laboratory  work.  This  includes  an  examina- 
tion of  types  of  the  various  groups  of  animals  to  give 
some  appreciation  of  the  position  of  man  in  the  animal 
kingdom.  It  embraces,  further,  the  study  of  the  hu- 
man skeleton,  microscopic  examination  of  the  princi- 
pal classes  of  tissues,  dissection  of  cat  or  dog  to  show 
the  arrangement  and  structure  of  the  soft  parts  of  the 
body,  and  demonstrations  of  some  of  the  simpler  phys- 
iological process. 

The  "Physiology"  of  the  grammar  schools  will  not 
be  accepted  as  the  equivalent  of  this  course. 

Text:     Blaisdell's   Practical  Physiology. 

References :     Various   Physiologies. 
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Summary  of  courses : 
I. — 13  students. 
II. — 26  students. 
III. — 27  students. 

Total,  66  students  in  all  courses  in  the  x^cademy. 
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THE  COLLEGE. 

FOR  ADMISSION   TO  THE  CLASSICAL  COURSE.* 

Students  desiring  to  enter  the  College  must  fur- 
nish satisfactory  evidence  of  good  morals,  and  evidence 
of  regular  dismissal  from  the  school  last  attended. 

Unless  they  can  produce  certificates  of  standing  in 
articulated  schools,  applicants  for  admission  to  the 
Freshman  class  will  be  examined  in  the  following 
subjects: 

FOR  ADMISSION  TO  THE  CLASSICAL  COURSE.* 

/.     The  Bible. 

Old  Testament  History — Patriarchs  and  Kings. 

History  of  the  English  Bible. 

Biblical  Introduction. 
//.     Mathematics. 

Arithmetic — Including  the  Metric  System.. 

Algebra. 

Geometry — Plane,  Solid,  and  Spherical. 
777.     Science. 

Elementary  Science. . 

Physiology. 

*In  order  to  make  plain  what  is  frequently  unappreciated,  attention  is 
directed  to  the  explanation  on  page  20  to  55  of  what  is  done  in  the  Academy. 
This  will  make  clear  the  above  requirments. 
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Physical  Geography. 
Elementary  Physics. 
Physiography. 

IV.  Latin. 
Grammar. 

Prose  Composition. 
Cornelius  Nepos. 
Caesar's  Galic  War. 
Cicero's  Orations. 
Virgil's  Aeneid. 
Reading  at  Sight. 

V.  Greek 
Grammar. 

Xenophon's  Anabasis. 
Xenophon's  Memorabilia. 
Homer's  Iliad. 

Prose  Composition. 
Reading  at  Sight. 
Greek  History  . 

VI.  History  . 

Outlines  of  Universal  History  {Ancient,  Mediae- 
val, Modern). 
English  History. 
History  of  the  United  States. 

VII.  English. 
Grammar. 

English   Composition — Primary   Rhetoric. 
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Elementary  Rhetoric. 

English  Literature. 

Elementary   Elocution. 
VIII.     Drawing. 

The  above  are  the  requirements  for  admission  to 
the  Classical  Course.  Students  desiring  to  enter  col- 
lege without  meeting  these  requirements  must  produce 
grades,  showing  that  they  have  completed  a  prepara- 
tory course  equivalent,  in  all  respects,  to  that  laid  down 
in  the  Academy  . 

There  are  two  courses  of  study  open  to  students 
in  the  College:  The  Classical  Course,  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  (A.  B.) ;  the  Philosophical 
Course,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philoso- 
phy (Ph.  B.);  the  English  course  has  been  discon- 
tinued. 

FOR    ADMISSION    TO    THE    PHILOSOPHICAL    COURSE. 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  this  course  are 
the  same  as  for  the  Classical  Course,  except  Greek. 

The  object  of  the  Classical  Course  is  to  furnish  a 
finished  college  education.  It  admits  of  a  full  equip- 
ment by  the  study  of  Ancient  Languages  and  Litera- 
ture, Modern  Languages  and  Literature,  English,  Lan- 
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guage  and  Literature,  Philosophy,  Mathematics  and 
Science.  It  is  the  best  preparation  for  a  professional 
or  literary  career. 

The  object  of  the  Philosophical  Course  is  to  fur- 
nish a  good  literary  and  scientific  training. 

No  one  should  decide  fully  upon  any  course  of 
study  without  a  full  conference  with  the  faculty. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  COLLEGE  CLASS 
WORK. 

The  Bible. 

WILLIAM  HENRY  BLACK, 

Professor  of  Biblical  Instruction. 

There  are  six  distinct  courses  of  Biblical  Instruc- 
tion given  in  the  College  in  addition  to  the  courses  giv- 
en in  the  Academy :  One  to  Freshman,  one  to  Soph- 
omores, two  to  Juniors  and  one  to  Seniors,  and  one 
Elective  Course.  The  Revised  Version  of  the  Scrip- 
tures is  the  text  in  the  second,  third  and  fourth  courses. 
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The  reasons  for  using  the  Revised  Version  are  stated 
on  page  28.  The  work  is  all  required  with  two  ex- 
ceptions which  will  be  seen  further  on. 

I.  The  Freshmen  spend  one  hour  a  wTeek  during 
the  entire  year  studying  the  life  of  Jesus.  The  text 
is  the  Revised  Version  of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke  and 
John.  As  a  guide  in  synthetizing  the  literary  materials 
in  the  Gospels  and  in  putting  these  various  records  into 
probable  chronological  relations,  Stevens  and  Burton's 
Analytical  Outline  of  the  Life  of  Christ  is  used.  The 
results  of  the  class  are  mainly  a  biography  of  Jesus 
and  incidentally  some  insight  into  the  Roman  methods 
of  administering  government;  the  languages,  religious 
life  and  politics  of  the  Jewish  people  in  Palestine;  the 
significance  of  Jesus'  life  under  those  conditions;  the 
training  of  the  apostles,  its  necessity  and  methods ;  and 
the  organization  and  launching  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
amid  the  tempestuous  conditions  environing  the  person 
of  the  Christ.  The  aim  is  to  bring  the  student  into 
sympathy  with,  admiration  of,  belief  in,  and  devotion  to 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  based  upon  a  critical  and  scientific 
study  of  his  origin,  deeds,  teachings  and  accomplish- 
ments. 

There  are  twenty-five  in  the  class. 

II.  The  Classical  Sophomores  for  one  hcuf  each 
week  during  the  entire   year  study    New    Testament 
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Greek  under  Professor  Grube.  For  a  statement  of  the 
work  done  consult  his  department.  This  work  is  re- 
quired of  classical  students,  but  may  be  elected  by  stu- 
dents in  the  Philosophical  Course,  if  they  have  suffi- 
cient knowledge  of  Greek. 

III.  The  Philosophical  Sophomores  are  required 
to  study  the  life  of  Paul  for  one  hour  a  week  through 
the  year.  This  course,  however,  may  be  elected  by 
classical  students.  The  text  is  the  Revised  Version  of 
The  Acts,  I  and  II  Thessalonians,  Galatians,  I  and  II 
Corinthians,  Romans,  and  two  epistles  of  the  imprison- 
ment. Galatians  and  Romans  are  studied  with  consid- 
erable patience  and  thoroughness.  For  the  sake  of 
getting  the  events  in  the  life  of  the  distinguished  apos- 
tle in  proper  sequence  and  the  epistles  in  chronological 
emplacement  Black's  brief  Outline  of  the  Life  of  Paul 
is  used.  Ramsey's  chronological  data  are  generally 
accepted.  The  results  to  the  class  are  a  detailed  and 
more  or  less  adequate  conception  of  the  origin,  per- 
sonality, deeds  and  teachings  of  the  great  Tarsian ;  they 
know  something  also  of  his  teachers,  his  companions, 
his  sphere  of  labor;  they  gain  some  insight  into  the 
religious  party  spirit  pervading  Hebrew  society;  into 
the  political  and  religious  practices  of  Asia  Minor,  of 
Greece  and  of  Italy;  into  the  difficulties  and  perils  of 
travel  and  of  reform;  and  into  the  development  of  jeal- 
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0usy,  strife  and  parties  in  the  Christian  church,  and 
of  their  incidental  but  powerful  bearing  on  the  unfold- 
ing of  Paul's  consciousness  of  his  great  mission  as 
apostle  to  the  nations.  The  aim  is  to  lead  the  student 
to  admiration  of  Paul  and  to  share  in  his  convictions  as 
when  he  said:  "I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  Gospel,  for 
it  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  every  one  that 
believeth ;  to  the  Jew  first,  and  also  to  the  Greek. " 
There  have  been  eleven  members  of  this  class. 

IV.  The  Juniors  for  one  hour  a  week  the  first 
semester  studied  the  book  of  Judges  in  the  Polychrome 
Bible.  It  was  thought  they  were  sufficiently  advanced 
and  their  habits  of  independent  judgment  sufficiently 
formed  to  enable  them  to  examine  the  aims,  methods, 
and  results  of  Biblical  criticism  at  first  hand.  The  class 
was  an  interested  one.  The  following  subjects  were 
assigned  for  theses  to  be  handed  in  before  the  end  of 
the  year:  "The  Character  of  the  Deutoronomist"  and 
"The  Strength  and  Weakness  of  the  Higher  Criticism/' 

Thirteen  in  the  class. 

V.  The  Juniors  the  second  semester  studied  the 
Phrophets  of  the  Exile:  Ezekiel,  Obadiah,  The  Au- 
thor of  the  Lamentations,  and  Isaiah  XL-LXVI,  with 
some  reference  to  Jeremiah.  The  social,  civil  and  re- 
ligious condition  of  the  exiles;  the  development  of  He- 
brew literature  and  religious  institutions  peculiar  to  the 
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exile;  the  conditions  which  led  to  the  return;  the  tes- 
timony of  monuments  and  inscriptions  recently  dis- 
covered; the  influences  of  the  Aryan  supremacy;  and 
such  general  matters  as  would  lead  to  an  insight,  into 
an  appreciation  of  the  prophetic    character  and  work, 

There  were  ten  in  the  class. 

VI.  The  senior  class  this  year  elected  a  course 
in  Christian  Ethics  instead  of  the  usual  course  in  Apol- 
ogetics. Newman  Smythe's  text  was  used,  and  sup- 
plemented with  occasional  lectures.  It  proved,  not 
only  a  source  of  new  knowledge,  but  a  means  of  grace 
as  well. 

There  were  fifteen  in  the  class. 
I. — 25  students. 
II. — 11  students. 

III. — 10  students. 

IV. — 13  students. 
V. — 10  students. 

VI. — 15  students. 

Total,  83  students. 


(3) 


School  of  English. 

ROBERT  JOHN  PETERS, 

Professor  of  the  Eyiglish  Language  aud  Literature. 

The  work  in  the  school  of  English  is  three-fold, 
rhetorical,  philological,  and  literary;  and  is  distributed 
throughout  the  entire  course  of  four  years  in  the  order 
mentioned. 

The  study  of  rhetoric,  theoretical  and  practical, 
constitutes  the  Freshman  year  in  English.  During  the 
first  semester  the  theory  of  rhetoric  is  studied;  and 
during  the  second  semester  the  various  principles  of 
composition  are  put  into  practice  in  the  writing  of  es- 
says in  description,  narration,  exposition,  and  argu- 
mentation. In  the  second  semester  rhetoric  is  also 
studied  scientifically,  or  critically,  in  the  rhetorical 
analysis  of  representative  specimens  of  the  different 
kinds  of  discourse. 

The  philological  work  in  English  runs  through 
the  Sophomore  year.The  first  semester  is  devoted  to 
the  learning  of  Anglo-Saxon  grammar  and  syntax,  to 
the  translation  of  easy  Early  West-Saxon  and  Late 
West-Saxon  prose,  and  to  the  study  of  historical  En- 
glish grammar,  or  philology,  which  traces  historically 
the  rise,  growth,  and  development  of  the  Modern  En- 
glish language,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon,     The  second 
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semester  of  the  Sophomore  year  is  given  to  the  read- 
ing and  study  of  Anglo-Saxon  poetry,  as  selections 
from  the  "Paraphrases"  of  Caedmon,  "The  Battle  of 
Brunnanourh,"  'The  Battle  of  Maldon,"  and  "In- 
Andreas." 

In  the  Junior  year  an  introductory  course  in  lit- 
erary reading  and  criticism  is  offered,  which  serves  to 
prepare  the  student  for  the  more  advanced  study  of 
English  literature  in  the  following  year.  During  the 
present  year  the  later  English  drama  was  studied 
and  the  following  plays  were  read  critically  in  class: 
Goldsmith's  "She  Stoops  to  Conquer;"  Sheridan's 
"The  Rivals"  and  "The  School  for  Scandal;" 
Knowles's  " Virginius ;"  Bulwer-Lytton's  "The  Lady  of 
Lyons,"  and  "Richelieu." 

The  senior  year  is  devoted  wholly  to  the  study  of 
English  literature.  In  the  first  place,  the  history  of 
English  literature  is  traced  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  pe- 
riod to  Modern  times,  with  special  attention  to  the  va- 
rious literary  tendencies  and  influences  and  their  re- 
sults. In  the  second  place,  representative  works  in  En- 
glish literature  are  carefully  read  and  studied  in  class. 
During  the  present  year  Shakespeare's  "Hamlet"  and 
"Macbeth;"  Milton's  "Paradise  Lost"  (Books  I  and 
II.)  ;  Tennyson's  "In  Memoriam,"  and  some  of  the 
shorter  poems  and  plays  of  Browning  were  critically 
read  and  discussed  in  recitation.     In  addition  to  this 
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work,  much  outside  reading  is  required,  and  topics  for 
investigation  and  research  are  assigned  from  time  to 
time  to  the  several  members  of  the  class,  who  are  ex- 
pected to  report  on  their  topics  with  carefully  prepared 
theses, 

During  the  coming  year  an  advanced  course  in 
dramatic  and  literary  study  will  be  offered  for  the  ben- 
efit of  those  seniors  who  may  wish  to  carry  their 
literal}'  investigations  beyond  the  regular  limits  of  the 
curriculum.  The  pre-Shakespearean  drama  will  be 
studied  historically  and  a  number  of  the  plays  will  be 
critically  read,  and  examined  from  the  standpoint  of 
their  dramatic  art  and  construction. 

COURSES   OF  INSTRUCTION. 

I.  Rhetorical  Style. — Rhetoric  is  studied  in 
a  two-fold  way :  First,  as  an  art  or  constructive  rhet- 
ric,  which  is  concerned  with  the  production  of  dis- 
course ;  secondly,  as  a  science  or  critical  rhetoric,  which 
traces  the  laws  of  discourse  through  the  standard  works, 
of  literature.  In  this  course  the  general  principles  and 
fundamental  processes  of  rhetorical  style  are  carefully 
studied,  as  they  are  manifested  in  the  different  kinds  of 
diction,  and  in  the  structure  of  the  sentence  and  the 
paragraph. 

Texts:  Spencer's  Philosophy  of  Style;  Hill's 
Principles  of  Rhetoric;  Genung's  Practical  Rhetoric. 
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II.  Rhetorical  Invention.  This  course  is  a 
continuation  of  Course  I.,  and  embraces  a  study  of  the 
fundamental  principles  underlying  literary  inventions, 
with  a  critical  analysis  of  the  different  kinds  of  dis- 
course. 

Texts  :  Hill's  Principles  of  Rhetoric;  Scott  and 
Denney's  Paragraph  Writing;  Baldwin's  Specimens 
of  Prose  Description;  Brewster's  Specimens  of  Prose 
Narration;  Lamont's  Specimens  of  Exposition;  Ba- 
ker's Specimens  of  Argumentation. 

Prequisite :  Course  I. 

III.  Elementary  Anglo-Saxon  and  English 
Philology. — The  phonology,  grammar,  syntax,  and 
literature  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  language  are  studied 
chiefly  for  the  light  which  they  throw  on  the  study  of 
the  English  language  and  literature.  This  is  an  ele- 
mentary course,  and  is  designed  for  beginners.  A 
careful  study  of  the  grammar  is  made,  supplemented 
by  the  translation  of  simple  prose  selections.  In  con- 
nection with  the  study  of  Anglo-Saxon,  the  study  of 
English  Philology  is  conducted.  The  history  of  the 
English  language  from  its  earliest  beginnings  to  the 
present  time  is  traced,  followed  by  a  critical  study  of : 
the  English  vocabulary,  the  principles  of  English  ety- 
mology; the  history  of  English  inflections. 
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Texts  :  Bright's  Anglo-Saxon  Reader  and  Gram- 
mar;  Emerson's  History  of  the  English  Language ; 
Earle's  Philology  of  the  English  Tongue. 

Course  III.  is  open  to  Classical  Sophomores  and 
Philosophical  Juniors. 

IV.  Intermediate  Anglo  Saxon.  In  this  course 
the  Anglo-Saxon  syntax  and  literary  forms  receive 
careful  attention,  while  more  difficult  prose  selections 
are  translated,  followed  by  the  translation  of  simple 
Anglo-Saxon  poetry. 

Texts:  Cook's  edition  of  the  Judith;  Hunt's 
Caedmon's  Exodus  and  Daniel;  Bright's  Anglo-Saxon 
Reader. 

Pre-requisite :  Course  III.  (optional). 
V.  History  of  English  Literature. — The 
purpose  of  this  course  is  to  consider  the  history  of  En- 
glish literature  from  its  beginnings  to  the  present  day. 
Representative  authors  and  poems  of  the  different 
periods  will  be  studied  historically  and  critically. 

Texts  :  Pancoast's  Introduction  to  English  Lit- 
erature; Pancoast's  Standard  English  Poems. 

Pre-requisite:     Course  I. 

VI.  Shakespeare  and  Milton. — In  this  course 
the  poetry  of  Shakespeare  and  Milton  will  be  consider- 
ed. Special  critical  study  is  to  be  given  to  Shakes- 
peare's greater  comedies  and  tragedies  and  to  Milton's 
Paradise  Lost. 
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Texts:     The    Arden    edition    of    Shakespeare's 
Dramas;  Hime's  Milton  s  Paradise  Lost. 
Prerequisite:  Courses  III  and  V. 

VII.  Browning  and  Tennyson. — The  aim  of 
this  course  is  to  study  critically  and  to  interpret  the  ion- 
ger  poems  of  Browning  and  Tennyson  in  the  light  of 
their  thought  and  spiritual  vitality.. 

Texts:     The  Cambridge  editions  of  Tennyson's 
and  Browning's  Complete  Poetical  Works. 
Pre-requisite :     Course  VI. 

VIII.  The  Pre-Shakespearean  Drama.  — 
This  course  of  study  is  designed  for  advanced  students 
and  is  both  historical  and  critical  in  its  purpose.  The 
history  of  the  English  drama  and  the  development  of 
English  dramatic  art  are  to  be  traced  from  their  be- 
ginnings to  the  age  of  Shakespeare.  Specimens  of  the 
Pre-Shakespearean  drama  from  various  periods  of  its 
growth  will  be  critically  read  and  examined. 

Texts:  Manly's  Specimens  of  the  Pre-Shakes- 
pearean Drama;  Pollard's  English  Miracle  Plays,  Mor- 
alties  and  Interludes. 

Pre-requisite:     Course  VI  (optional.) 
Attendance  in  the  courses  of  study  in  the  School  of 
English  during  the  present  year : 

I. — Rhetorical  Style n  students. 

II. — Rhetorical  Invention T2  students 

III. — Elementary  Anglo-Saxon  ....12  students 
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IV. — Intermediate  Anglo-Saxon  ...  6  students. 
V. — Later  English  Drama   10  students 

VI. — Shakespeare  and  Milton 10  students. 

VII. — Browning  and  Tennyson  ....  4  students 
General  summary  in  all  courses  ...  .65  students. 


Latin. 

ALBERT  McGlNNIS, 

Professor  of  Latin. 

ANNA  MYRTLE  THORP, 

Assistant  in  Latin. 

I  Livy. — The  study  of  Livy  begins  with  the 
Freshman  year,  and  continues  three  hours  per  week 
throughout  the  first  semester.  To  interpret  Livy  cor- 
rectly the  student  must  think  the  author's  thoughts 
after  him,  and  only  when  he  has  learned  to  do  this  and 
can  clothe  his  ideas  in  intelligible  English,  is  the  making 
progress  in  this  study.  Hence  the  accurate  and  intelli- 
gent translation  of  the  Latin  is  considered  of  paramount 
importance  in  each  lesson.  Occasionally  forms  pecul- 
iar to  Livy  are  noted,  and  his  power  of  description  and 
merit  as  a  historian  are  discussed.  During  the  past  year 
Lord's  Livy — Books  XXI  and  XXII — has  been  used 
as  a  text.  A  chapter  of  from  forty  to  fifty  lines  forms 
a  lesson  of  average  length. 
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II.  Horace. — Attention  is  directed  mainly  to  the 
literary  side  of  the  works  of  this  author.  Consid- 
erable attention  is  given  to  the  principal  metres,  as  be- 
ing necessary  to  a  fuller  understanding  and  apprecia- 
tion of  the  odes.  Usually  the  class  begins  with  the 
third  book,  using  Tennyson's  ode  in  Alcaics  to  Milton 
as  an  introduction  to  the  scansion,  reading  alternately 
the  English  and  the  Latin,  now  individually  and  now  in 
concert.  After  the  first  six  odes  in  this  book  and  se- 
lections in  Alcaics  from  the  others  have  been  read,  the 
Sapphic  metre  is  taken  up  and  studied  in  a  similar 
way,  followed  by  others  of  the  more  frequent  meas- 
ures. Some  of  the  choicer  passages  and  odes  are  com- 
mitted to  memory.  A  method  that  has  been  found 
helpful  in  sustaining  and  quickening  interest  is  to  as- 
sign topics  to  the  several  members  of  the  class  for 
special  study,  and  for  collocation  of  passages  referring 
to  such  topics.  Those  satires  and  epistles  are  read 
which  best  illustrate  the  temper  and  genius  of  Horace. 

III.  Plautus.  Terence. — The  characteristics 
of  the  Latin  comedy  are  studied  and  illustrated  in  this 
course,  and  peculiarities  of  style  and  metres  are  noted. 
The  course  is  generally  supplemented  by  additional 
readings  from  Martial,  Pliny  the  Younger,  or  Tacitus. 

IV.  Tacitus. — The  Agricola  and  Germania  of 
Tacitus  are  read.  In  addition  to  translating  the  au- 
thor's work,  an  admirable  biography  in  the  one  case 
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and  an  interesting  history  in  the  other,  it  is  the  aim  of 
this  course  to  bring  before  the  student  the  life  and  cus- 
toms of  the  Romans  during  the  empire.  In  this  con- 
nection many  special  topics  such  as  public  officials,  cer- 
emonies, and  manner  of  dress  are  discussed.  In  the 
study  of  the  Germania  the  manners,  customs  and  re- 
ligious ceremonies  of  the  early  Germans  are  compared 
and  contrasted  with  those  of  the  Romans. 

V.  Tusculan  Disputations. — The  purpose  of 
this  course  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  Cicero  as 
the  expositor  of  Greek  philosophy  and  to  make  clear  his 
refutation  of  the  proposition  that  death  is  an  evil.  Ar- 
chaisms as  found  in  quotations  from  earlier  authors 
are  noted  as  they  occur.  Now  and  then  interesting  dis- 
cussions arise  as  to  the  author's  conception  of  the  soul 
and  of  the  universe  . 

VI.  Juvenal. — This  author  is  offered  as  an 
elective  in  the  Junior  year,  being  a  writer  who  challen- 
ges the  student's  power  of  interpretation.  About  eight 
of  the  satires  are  usually  read  and  reviewed.  The 
author's  character  as  a  satirist  is  made  prominent,  and 
he  is  compared  with  other  writers  of  satire,  particu- 
larly with  Horace. 

VII.  Roman  Literature. — The  purpose  of  this 
course  is  to  afford  the  student  a  concise  view  of  the 
chief  Latin  writers  with  a  discussion  of  the  causes  op- 
erative in  (lie  development  and  decline  of  the  literature. 
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Mackail's  text-book  is  used,  supplemented  by  refer- 
ences to  Simcox,  Mommsen,  and  Crutwell. 

Exhibit  of  number  of  students  in  College  Latin  : 

I. — 10  students. 

II. — 13  students. 

III. — 13  students. 

IV. —  5  students. 

V. — 10  students. 

VII. —  5  students. 

Total,  56  students  in  all  classes. 


School  of  Greek. 

WALLACE  ELMER  GRUBE, 

Baird- Mitchell  Professor  of  Greek. 

I.  Platos  Protagoras. — Here  the  student  is  in- 
troduced to  the  works  of  Plato,  and  Greek  philosophy. 
Attention  will  be  directed  not  only  to  the  grammatical 
study  of  Plato  but  also  to  the  subject-matter.  The 
class  will  read  all  of  the  Protagoras  accompanied  with 
twelve  lessons  in  Greek  prose,  Greek  Philosophy  in 
general,  and  Plato's  doctrine  of  ideas  will  be  explained 
by  the  instructor. 

Glass  this  year  numbered  thirteen. 
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II.  The  object  of  this  course  is  to  familiarize  the 
student  with  the  peculiarities  of  New  Testament  Greek, 
and  to  create  a  desire  to  read  the  Scriptures  in  the 
original.  Attention  will  be  directed  specially  to  the 
point  wherein  this  kind  of  Greek  differs  from  the  class- 
ical. This  will  be  a  valuable  course  for  students  who 
anticipate  studying  the  logy.  Different  portions  will 
be  read  in  different  years.  This  year  the  class  read 
Luke,  Romans  and  Corinthians.  A  critical  study  is 
made  of  Burton's  Moods  and  Tenses  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, and  Davis's  Vocabulary  of  Words  in  conjunc- 
tion with  this  course. 

The  class  numbered  ten. 

Texts:  Westcott  &  Hort,  Burton's  Moods  and 
Tenses;  Davis's  Vocabulary. 

III.  In  this  course  a  thorough  study  of  two  plays 
of  Euripides  will  be  attempted.  One  year  the  Medea 
and  Alcestis  will  be  read  and  the  following  year  the. 
Iphigenia  among  the  Taurians  and  Iphigenia  at  Aulis. 
The  class  will  be  expected  to  study  close  the  grammar, 
language  and  construction  of  Euripides,  scenic  repre- 
sentation, metres,  myths,  etc.  As  this  is  the  introductory 
course  to  Greek  tragedy,  lectures  will  be  given  by  the 
instructor  on  Greek  theatre,  stage,  and  stage  scenery, 
tragic  dress,  masks,  origin  of  Greek  tragedy  and  other 
matters  pertaining  to  the  settting  and  thorough  unler- 
standing  of  Greek  tragedy.  The  class  will  be  asked  to 
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report  at  the  end  of  the  course  on  certain  special  topics. 

The  class  numbered  thirteen. 

IV,  V,  VI.  The  aim  of  these  courses  will  be  to 
study  as  thoroughly  as  possible  all  the  seven  plays  of 
Sophocles.  These  courses  and  parallel  courses  in 
Aeschylus  will  be  given  on  alternate  years.  Literal 
translations  will  be  insisted  upon,  but  not  to  the  det- 
riment of  the  spirit  of  the  dramatist.  Some  little  atten- 
tion will  be  given  to  manuscripts,  text,  criticism,  scho- 
lia, and  the  place  of  these  poets  in  literature  and  their 
influence  on  modern  tragedians. 

VII.  This  course  in  Lysias  is  a  study  of  Greek 
oratory.  As  Lysias  is  comparatively  easy  Greek,  some 
parts  will  be  read  at  sight,  and  in  this  way  a  large 
amount  may  be  studied.  The  student  should  refresh 
his  memory  on  Greek  history  during  the  time  of  De- 
mosthenes and  his  contemporaries.  "  Some  instruction 
will  be  given  on  Greek  oratory,     Lysias  and  his  time. 

Text:     Eight  Oration  of  Lysias  by  Morgan. 

VIII  and  IX.  Septuagint. — These  are  courses  in 
Old  Testament  Greek.  Great  interest  centers  in  these 
courses  from  the  fact  that  it  is  a  very  strict  and  rather 
slavish  translation  of  the  original  Hebrew  text.  It 
is  important  in  preserving  many  old  Hebrew  idioms 
and  peculiarities  translated  into  Greek  making  a  sort 
of  mongrel  rather  than  classical  Greek.  The  class  will 
read  two  hundred  pages  ci  Swete's  text,  different  por- 
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tions  in  different  years.  Attention  will  be  directed  to 
the  different  manuscripts  of  the  text  and  other  matters 
that  will  arise. 

The  class  this  year  numbered  six. 

Text  :     Swete's. 

X,  XI,  XII.  These  are  courses  on  the  Life  of  the 
Ancient     Athenians      illustrated    by    the  stereopticon. 

These  will  be  given  alternately  with  courses  XIII, 
XIV,  XV.  These  courses  will  be  open  to  all  College 
students  whether  they  have  studied  Greek  or  not.  It 
will  be  a  lecture  course  accompanied  by  collateral  read- 
ing. The  ground  covered  will  be  as  follows:  A  de- 
scription of  the  Athenian  house,  its  furniture,  its  ma- 
terial, dress  of  an  Athenian,  head  gear,  foot  gear,  edu- 
cation, all  sorts  of  sports  and  games,  marriage,  funerals, 
markets,  banks  and  bankers,  metics,  commerce,  means 
of  travel,  ships,  harness  for  horses,  wagons,  theatres, 
actors,  actors'  dress,  stage,  and  stage  buildings,  enter- 
tainment, senate,  lower  house,  courts,  musical  instru- 
ments, etc. 

The  class  this  year  numbered  nine. 

Text  : :  Guhl  &  Koner's  Life  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans;  Blumner's  Home  Life  of  the  Ancient  Greeks, 
translated  by  Alice  Zimmcrn;  Gardner  and  Jevon's 
Manual  of  Greek  Antiquities;  Becker's  Charicles; 
Peck's  Dictionary. 
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XIII,  XIV,  XV.  Greek  Drama. — These  courses 
are  open  to  all  college  students  whether  they  know 
Greek  or  not.  It  will  be  a  lecture  course  with  collateral 
reading.  The  facts  brought  out  will  be:  The  origin 
of  tragedy  and  comedy,  a  study  of  the  Greek  theatre, 
lhe  setting  of  a  play,  a  discussion  of  the  characters  of 
the  play,  the  intention  of  the  poet,  the  facts  of  the  poet's 
life,  all  historica!  references,  contemporary  history,  mer- 
its and  faults  of  the  poet,  treatment  of  the  myths  and  le- 
gends in  the  poem  and  other  matters  necessary  to  a 
thorough  understanding  of  the  Greek  tragedy  and  com- 
edy. The  class  will  study  Homer's  Iliad  and  Odyssey, 
the  seven  extant  tragedies  of  Aeschylus,  the  seven  of 
Sophocles,  the  nineteen  of  Euripides,  and  the  eleven 
comedies  of  Aristophanes.  The  best  English  versions 
of  these  plays  will  be  used.  These  courses  will  be 
offered  in  1900-1901. 

XVI,  XVII,  XVIII.  These  are  courses  in  the 
comedies  of  Aristophanes.  These  are  designed  for  the 
more  advanced  students.  Special  attention  will  be 
given  to  the  setting  of  the  plays,  the  contemporary 
events,  the  explanation  of  historical  references  so  far 
as  it  is  known,  metre,  divisions  of  the  comedies,  actors, 
Scholia,  manuscripts,  and  purposes  of  the  play. 

The  plays  that  will  be  studied  are  the  Acharnians, 
Knights,  Clouds,  Wasps,  Birds,  and  Frogs. 
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The  class  will  be  asked  to  read  an  assigned  portion 
of  the  Scholia. 

The  class  numbered  seven. 

XIX.  Demosthenes. — The  class  will  read  the 
Oration  on  the  Crown.  Some  knowledge  of  the  Athen- 
ian courts  and  politics  is  absolutely  necessary  to  a  clear 
understanding  of  this  masterful  oration.  As  a  prepa- 
ration for  this  course,  the  student  should  read  the  his- 
tory of  Demosthenes  and  his  times.  A  few  lectures 
will  be  given  touching  some  important  matters. 
Text  :     D'Ooge. 

Exhibit  of  number  in  College  Greek : 
I. — 13  students. 
II. — 10  students. 
III. — 13  students. 
VIII.—  6  students. 
IX. —  6  students. 
X. —  9  students. 
XL —  9  students. 
XII. —  9  students. 
XVI.—  7  students. 

XVII.—  7  students. 
XVIII.—  5  students. 
Total  in  all  courses,  104. 
Courses  required,  I,  II,  III. 


German. 

ALBERT  McGINNIS, 
Professor  of  German. 

I.  First  Course.  —  German  is  intended  to  be 
studied  after  the  student  is  well  grounded  in  Latin,  or 
in  both  Latin  and  Greek.  He  comes  to  the  subject, 
therefore,  with  linguistic  ideas  and  training,  and  is  ex- 
pected to  make  rapid  progress.  The  Joynes-Meissner 
Grammar  is  used  with  reading  exercises  almost  from 
the  beginning  in  some  such  work  as  Guerbcrs  Marchen 
und  Erzahlungen,  followed  by  Storm's  Immensee  or 
von  Hillern's  Hoher  als  die  Kirche  or  an  equivalent. 
Along  with  grammar  lessons  work  in  composition  is 
carried  on  faithfully  and  persistently,  as  being  the 
readiest  way  of  making  substantial  progress.  The 
principal  aim  in  the  study  of  German  is  to  put  the  stu- 
dent in  possession  of  the  power  of  understanding  Ger- 
man books. 

II.  Second  Course. — In  this  course  Wilhelm 
Tell  and  Minna  von  Barnhelm  or  an  equivalent  of  these 
two  works  is  read  with  notice  of  more  difficult  gram- 
matical points  and  principles  of  arrangement.  A  sys- 
tematic effort  is  made  to  show  the  relationship  of  Ger- 
man to  English  by  following  out  the  various  phases  of 
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Grimm's  Law,  in  order  that  the  student  may  be  able  to 
read  German  as  largely  as  possible  by  cognates,  be- 
ing thus  made  to  a  considerable  extent  independent  of 
the  dictionary.  The  scientific  training  thus  given  is 
also  more  valuable  than  mere  training  of  the  memory. 
The  literary  quality  of  the  work  under  consideration 
is  not  held  to  be  less  important  than  the  matters  just 
mentioned.  When  such  a  work,  for  instance,  as  Les- 
sing's  Nathan  der  Weise  is  read,  the  chief  subject  of 
study  is  the  work  as  an  exposition  of  the  author's  re- 
ligious philosophy. 

III.  Third  Course.— The  text-book  used  as  the 
basis  of  class  room  work  is  Hosmer's  History  of  Ger- 
man Literature."  This  brings  into  prominence  only  the 
more  conspicuous  names  and  events  bearing  upon  the 
development  of  the  literature  of  Germany.  This  is 
supplemented  by  references  to  Scherer,  Konig,  D'Au- 
bigne,  and  others. 

IV,  V.  Elective  Course. — This  year  there  is 
an  elective  course  given,  continuing  through  both  se- 
mesters, in  wrhich  Minna  von  Barnhelm,  Hermann  und 
Dorothea,  Maria  Stuart,  and  some  portions  of  nine- 
teenth century  literature  are  read.  Here  almost  exclu- 
sive attention  is  given  to  literary  questions  and  to  the 
authors  as  representative  of  their  times. 
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Exhibit  of  number  of  students  in  German : 

I. — ii  students. 

II. —  9  students. 

III. —  7  students. 

IV.—  7  students. 

V. —  7  students. 

Total,  41  students  in  all  courses. 


French. 

ANNA  MYRTLE  THORP,   A.  B., 

Professor  of  French. 

French  as  laid  down  in  the  curriculum  regularly 
begins  with  the  Sophomore  year,  and  continues  four 
hours  per  week  through  two  semesters.  The  require- 
ment for  class  entrance  is  that  the  student  has  had  the 
Academic  Latin  or  its  equivalent. 

I.  Special  effort  is  made  to  do  thorough  work  in 
this  course  to  lay  well  the  foundation  for  what  follows. 
French  words  are  learned  and  carefully  pronounced 
with  a  view  to  forming  a  key  for  pronunciation.  These 
words  are  grouped  into  sentences  and  given  both  in 
French  and  in  English.  Each  lesson  exemplifies  some 
particular  grammatical  form  or  rule.  After  every  four 
or  five  lessons  a  recapitulation  exercise  is  used  to  facili- 
tate review  and  practice  in  conversation.     With  this 
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course  are  given  exercises  in  transposition  and  in  re- 
peating French  from  memory.  The  text  for  this  year 
has  been  Muzzarelli's  Academic  French  Course. 

II.  The  second  semester  the  class  begins  reading- 
's L'Homme  a  L'Oreille  Cassee.     The  study  of 

idioms  is  continued  and  that  of  irregular  verbs  is  begun. 
Some  study  of  Napoleon's  life  is  made  and  a  few  quo- 
tations and  poems  are  memorized.  The  second  book 
read  is  Racine's  Esther.  This  requires  special  study 
of  French  versification,  and  much  time  is  devoted  to 
the  reading  of  the  French  in  class. 

Sight  translation  forms  an  essential  part  of  this 
irse. 

III.  This  year  an  elective  course  in  reading 
French  drama  is  given.  The  works  read  are,  Les  Fem- 
mes  Savantes.  Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  and  Iphigenie.  The 
first  is  selected  to  give  some  acquaintance  with  Moliere 
as  a  delineator  of  character,  the  second  to  afford  a 
sample  of  the  French  drama  of  to-day,  and  the  third  to 
represent  the  best  product  inspired  by  classic  models. 

IV.  This  course  promises  to  give  merely  a  gen- 
eral idea  of  the  scope  and  history  of  French  literature. 
The  more  important  topics  of  each  lesson  are  assigned 
for  individual  investigation  and  reports  are  made  to 
the  class.  Constant  use  is  made  of  Van  Laun,  Saints- 
bury,  and  Wilkinson  as  books  of  reference.  The  text 
used  is  Keene's  French  Literature. 
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Exhibit  of  number  of  students  in  French : 

I. — 28  students. 

II. — 23  students. 

III. —  6  students. 

IV. — 10  students. 

Total,  67  students  in  all  courses. 


History. 

JOAN  C.  ORR, 

Professor  of  History. 

History  as  it  lies  at  the  root  of  all  science  is  also  the 
first  distinct  product  of  man's  spiritual  nature,  his  earli- 
est expression  of  what  may  be  called  thought. — Carlisle. 

I.  The  Constitutional  History  of  England. 
— A  course  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  growth  of  the 
political  institutions  of  England.  Students  electing 
this  course  must  have  completed  the  elementary  courses 
in  English  history  and  in  American  history. 

II.  The  Constitutional  History  of  the 
United  States. — A  lecture  course,  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  teach  the  use  of  the  knowledge  of  history, 
and  the  weighing  of  evidence  rather  than  the  acquiring 
of  new  facts. 
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The  following  works  are  used  for  supplementary 
reading:  Von  Holt's  Constitutional  History  of  the 
United  States;  Hart's  Formation  of  the  Union; 
Thwait's  Colonies;  Wilson's  Division  and  Reunion; 
Davis'  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Confederate  Government; 
James  Bryce's  Commonzvealth;  J.  J.  Labor's  Cyclopedia 
of  Political  Science;  The  American  Statesman  Series. 

Each  student  is  required  to  prepare  a  semi-weekly 
report  upon  the  topic  treated  in  the  lecture.  Three 
special  reports  are  required  at  close  of  semester. 

i.     A  bibliography  of  a  public  man. 

2.  A  legislative  history  of  an  act  of  Congress. 

3.  A  constitutional  inquiry. 

III.  The  Civilization  of  Mediaeval  Europe. 
— About  one-half  the  time  is  devoted  to  the  review  of 
the  history  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  remainder  of  the 
course  is  given  to  tracing  the  development  of  civiliza- 
tion through  its  institutions. 

Texts:  Adam's  Civilization  during  the  Middle 
Ages. 

(This  course  is  open  only  to  students  who  have 
taken  the  other  courses  given.) 

Exhibit  of  number  of  students  in  each  course : 
I. — 15  students. 
II. —  6  students. 
III. —  6  students 
Total,  27  students  in  all  courses. 


Mathematics. 

JAMES  ALBERT  WHITTED, 

Professor  of  Mathematics, 

I.  Trigonometry. — This  course  presupposes  a 
thorough  preparation  in  elementary  Algebra,  Plane  and 
Solid  Geometry.  The  following  topics  will  be  taken 
up,  viz. :  Measurement  of  angles ;  trigonometric  func- 
tions and  their  fundamental  relations ;  functions  of  the 
sum  and  difference  of  two  angles;  functions  of  twice 
an  angle  and  of  half  an  angle;  the  construction  and  use 
of  logarithmic  tables;  solution  of  trigonometric  equa- 
tions; the  relation  between  the  sides  of  a  triangle  and 
the  functions  of  its  angles;  the  solution  of  triangles; 
Demoiyre's  theorem  and  trigonometric  series.  A 
short  time  will  be  spent  on  Spherical  Trigonometry. 
The  following  text-books  will  be  used  according  to  the 
preparation  of  the  student : 

Wentworth;  Loney. 

II.  Surveying. — This  course  covers  but  one  se- 
mester; and  includes  text-book  work,  lectures,  recita- 
tions and  field  practice.  The  course  embraces  work  in 
chain  surveying,  compass  surveying  and  transit  sur- 
veying. 
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The  steel  tape  practice  includes  linear  measure- 
ments, ranging  lines,  measuring  and  laying  out  angles, 
laying  out  circular  curves,  and  making  the  records  and 
computations  pertaining  to  such  work.  With  the  transit 
and  steel  tape  the  student  has  practice  in  reading  an- 
gles; traverse  surveying;  laying  out  circular  curves; 
and  running  straight  lines.  He  is  also  required  to  keep 
the  records  and  make  the  calculations  connected  with 
such  work;  to  make  plats;  and  to  compute  the  areas. 
The  practical  work  with  the  level  and  rod  includes  sim- 
ple leveling,  check  levels,  and  profile  leveling,  together 
with  the  necessary  field  notes  and  checks. 

Each  student  has  practice  in  the  field  in  handling 
every  instrument  necessary  in  doing  the  work  above 
mentioned. 

The  equipment  of  the  College  includes  two  stand- 
ard transits,  leveling  rods,  ranging  rods,  engineers' 
Gunters  chains,  one  hundred  feet  of  steel  tape  and  other 
minor  instruments.  There  is  a  room  with  north  light 
for  drawing,  fitted  up  with  tables,  drawing  boards,  and 
"T"  squares.  Each  student  is  expected  to  furnish  his 
own  drawing  instruments. 

III.  University  Algebra. — This  course  presup- 
poses a  thorough  knowledge  of  elementary  Algebra. 
Students  who,  for  any  reason,  have  not  had  the  ele- 
mentary work  recently,  would  find  it  to  their  advantage 
to  review  it  thoroughly  before  commencing  this  course. 
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The  work  will  cover  the  following  topics:  progress- 
ions, indeterminate  equations,  binominal  theorems  for 
fractional  and  negative  exponents,  undetermined  co- 
efficients, decomposition  of  fractions,  theory  of  limits, 
convergency  and  divergency  of  series,  logarithmic  and 
exponental  series,  continued  fractions,  permutations 
and  combinations,  probability,  and  logic  of  equations. 
The  following  authors  will  be  used  as  thought  best : 
IVentworth;  Charles  Smith. 

IV.  Analytic  Geometry. — In  passing  from  Ge- 
ometry to  Analytic  Geometry,  the  student  should  see 
that  while  the  field  operation  is  extended,  the  subject- 
matter  is  essentially  the  same;  and  that  what  is  funda- 
mentally new  is  the  method;  the  lines  and  surfaces  of 
Geometry  being  replaced  by  their  equations.  The  aim 
is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  analytical  methods  of 
investigation  and  to  familiarize  him  with  some  of  the 
most  recent  developments  in  synthetic  Geometry;  to 
make  him  more  skillful  in  the  use  of  Algebraic  pro- 
cesses, especially  as  a  means  of  demonstrating  geo- 
metric properties  of  loci.  Subjects  considered  are: 
elementary  theory  of  the  point  and  right  line  in  a 
plane ;  use  of  abbreviated  notations ;  elementary  of  the 
conic  sections,  their  equations  and  properties  developed 
analytically;  the  discussion  of  the  general  equation  of 
the  second  degree;  and  some  of  the  higher  plane  curves. 
Wentworth;  Bailey  and  Wood;  Charles  Smith. 
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V.  Differential  Calculus. — In  all  the  range 
of  modern  mathematical  research  there  is  no  subject 
more  beneficial  than  the  calculus ;  and  it  is  certainly  the 
most  powerful  instrument  of  investigation  known  to  the 
mathematician.  The  following  subjects  are  consid- 
ered :  Limits  and  infinitesimals ;  differentials  and  de- 
rivatives; differentiation  of  explicit  and  implicit  func- 
tions and  functions  of  several  variables;  successive 
derivatives,  developments  in  series,  maxima  and 
minima  of  functions;  indeterminate  forms,  plane 
curves,  tangents,  and  normals;  asymptotes,  singular 
points,  and  curve  training;  theory  of  envelopes,  of 
curvature,  of  evolutes,  and  of  involutes.  Throughout 
this  course  we  hold  rigorously  to  the  Doctrine  01 
Limits. 

Osborne's  Differential  Calculus;  Byerly's  Differen- 
tial Calculus. 

VI.  General  Astronomy. — This  course  aims  to 
supply  a  general  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  Astronomy, 
a  clear  conception  of  its  underlying  principles  and  some 
acquaintance  with  the  methods  of  arriving  at  these 
facts.  Studies  are  made  in  the  location  of  constella- 
tions and  stars.  In  this  course,  practical  questions  are 
considered,  though  not  made  of  chief  importance;  the 
literary  and  scientific  features  of  the  science  taking 
precedence.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  course  the  evi- 
dence both  for  and  against  the  Nebular  Theory  is  re- 
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viewed.  The  role  of  the  tides  in  cosmogonic  develop- 
ment receives  special  attention ;  and  the  present  view  of 
the  origin  and  cosmic  history  of  our  Solar  System,  to- 
gether with  the  testimony  of  Astronomy  relating  to  it, 
are  recapitulated. 

Young's  General  Astronomy. 

"SUMMARY  OF   COURSES. 

I. — ii  students. 

II. —  4  students. 

III. — 13  students. 

IV. —  6  students. 

V. —  3  students. 

VI. —  6  students. 

Total  number  of  students  in  the  College  courses, 

43. 


Elocution. 

JOAN  C.  ORR, 

Professor  of  Elocution. 

Vocal  interpretation  is  one  of  the  surest  ways  of 
bringing  about  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  poet, 
and  fellowship  with  the  poet  makes  any  life  richer  and 
broader.  By  the  study  of  the  laws  of  nature  and  art, 
Elocution  aims  to  develop  an  appreciation  for  the 
thoughts  of  great  writers  and  to  develop  the  powers  of 
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expression  so  that  the  reader  may  correctly  interpret 
those  thoughts. 

In  its  system  of  physical  exercises  for  expression, 
it  gives  the  highest  form  of  physical  culture.  It 
trains  for  erectness  of  form,  as  the  physical  express- 
ion of  lofty  thought.  It  trains  for  chest  expansion  and 
deep  breathing  as  the  means  of  expressing  deep  emo- 
tion; it  trains  the  members  of  the  body  for  grace  and 
ease  of  action  as  an  expression  of  beauty  in  thought. 
Thus  it  has  for  its  object  the  uniform  normal  develop- 
ment of  man's  physical  powers  that  they  may  be  re- 
sponsive to  thought  and  feeling  and  the  body  may  be- 
come an  expression  of  the  soul. 

I.  Advanced  Elocution. — This  course  is  de- 
signed for  those  who  have  completed  Advanced  Rhet- 
oric and  will  include  (i)  Advanced  vocal  expression 
(2)  Pantomimic  expression,  (3)  Criticism,  (4)  Study 
of  Tennyson,  Burns,  Wordsworth,  Browning,  and 
Shakespeare,  (5)  Original  composition  and  extempo- 
raneous speaking. 

II.  Shakespearean  Readings. — Dramatic  read- 
ings from  comedy  and  tragedy  and  study  of  imperson- 
ation. 

Text:     The  Temple  Shakespeare. 

III.  Bible  Readings. — A  study  of  the  elements 
of  interpretation  of  the  different  forms  of  literature 
with  illustrative  Bible  readings. 
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Text:  Moulton's  Literary  Study  of  the  Bible; 
The  Revised  Version  of  the  Bible. 

IV.     Course  in  English  and  Oratory. — This 
course  consists  of  one  original  oration,  approved  by  the 
teacher  of  Elocution  and  the  teacher  of  English  and  de- 
livered in  presence  of  faculty  and  students  for  criticism. 
Exhibit  of  number  of  students  in  each  course : 
I. — ii  students. 
II. — 14  students. 
III.—  7  students. 
Total,  32  students  in  all  courses. 
A  limited  number  of  private  pupils  will  be  received 
in  the  school  of  Elocution. 

TERMS. 

Single  lessons,  one  hour $1  00 

Lessons  per  month,  two  lessons  per  week 5  00 

Lessons  per  semester,  two  lessons  per  week 25  00 


Department  of  Physics  and  Chemistry. 

JOHN  MOORE  PENICK, 
Professor  of  Physics  and  Chemistry. 

I.  A  thorough  course  in  general  inorganic  Chem- 
istry is  given  during  the  first  semester  of  Freshman 
year,  six  hours  each  week  are  devoted  to  the  work. 
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Each  student  has  his  own  desk  and  is  required  to  make 
experiments  which  have  been  outlined  and  to  observe 
and  describe  while  in  the  laboratory  the  results  ob- 
tained. A  general  notion  of  the  course  may  be  given 
by  mentioning  some  of  the  work  that  has  been  done  by 
the  students  during  the  present  year.  Analyses  and 
syntheses  of  water  by  both  volumetric  and  gravimetric 
methods.  Practice  with  the  Eudiometer  and  reduction 
of  gases  to  standard  conditions  by  the  laws  of  Boyle 
and  Charles.  Determination  of  the  volume  of  hydro- 
gen evolved  by  the  solution  of  a  known  weight  of  zinc 
in  acids.  Determination  of  the  amount  of  oxygen 
evolved  when  potassium  chlorate  is  decomposed  by 
heat.  Use  of  burette  in  neutralization.  Blowpipe 
practice. 

Each  student  has  an  opportunity  to  prepare  the 
more  important  and  typical  non-metallic  elements,  and 
to  study  in  detail  their  physical  and  chemical  proper- 
ties. The  remaining  non-metallic  elements  are  con- 
sidered more  briefly. 

In  a  similar  manner  typical  and  important  metallic 
elements  were  studied  carefully,  the  remainder  being 
only  briefly  considered.  Instruction  concerning  the 
more  general  facts  and  theories  of  the  science  was 
given  by  a  combined  text-book  and  lecture  method. 
Special  stress  was  laid  upon  the  writing  of  reactions, 
the  scientific  relations  existing  between  the  different 
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elements  and  their  compounds  and  the  means  by  which 
the  great  generalizations  of  the  science  have  been 
reached.  Frequent  oral  and  written  examinations  were 
held  for  the  purposes  of  stimulating  to  study,  for  re- 
view, for  giving  the  student  practice  in  expression  of 
knowledge,  and  for  rendering  that  knowledge  more 
definite  and  exact.  The  class  during  the  present  year 
numbered  sixteen. 

II.  Qualitative  Analysis.— The  subject  is  be- 
gun with  a  study  of  the  base  formers,  each  group  is 
being  taken  by  itself  and  the  chief  properties  of  its 
members  shown  and  compared.  After  the  properties 
of  each  group  are  studied  a  method  for  the  separation 
of  the  groups  from  other  groups,  and  for  the  separa- 
tion of  the  members  of  the  group  itself  is  given  and 
illustrated  by  a  number  of  analyses.  When  the  re- 
quired number  of  "known,"  "unknown"'  and  "indi- 
vidual" solutions  have  been  analyzed,  a  somewhat  simi- 
lar method  will  be  followed  with  the  acids.  It  is  aimed 
to  assign  them  a  sufficient  number  of  complete  analyses 
to  make  clear  both  the  theory  and  practice  of  Qualita- 
tive Analysis.  Especial  attention  is  given  to  the  theory 
of  solutions.  Regular  recitations  and  discussions  are 
had,  but  most  of  the  instruction  is  given  to  the  indi- 
vidual student  as  he  works  at  his  desk.  The  course 
was  not  given  this  year.  Last  year  the  class  numbered 
six. 
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III.  Mineralogy. — During  the  first  semester  an 
elective  course  in  Mineralogy  was  given  to  a  class  of 
twelve.  The  method  of  instruction  adopted  was  to 
give  a  brief  course  in  crystallography  and  the  general 
physical  properties  of  minerals.  Instruction  and  prac- 
tice in  Qualitative  Blowpipe  Anaylsis  followed.  The 
remainder  of  the  time  was  spent  in  the  determination 
of  mineral  species  by  means  of  their  characteristic 
blowpipe  and  other  reactions  and  physical  properties. 
Dana's  Manual  of  Mineralogy  was  used  as  a  text-book. 

IV.  Organic  Chemistry. — During  the  present 
semester  an  elective  course  in  Organic  Chemistry  is  be- 
ing given  to  a  class  of  eleven.  This  course  is  especially 
valuable  to  those  who  contemplate  entering  the  pro- 
fession of  medicine.  So  far  the  general  relations  of 
the  paraffins  have  been  considered.  The  students  have 
made  and  studied  in  the  laboratory  such  derived  pro- 
ducts of  chloroform,  iodoform,  ethyl  bromide,  ethyl 
alcohol,  aldehydes  ethers,  formic  and  acetic  acids  and 
various  ethereal  salts.  During  the  remainder  of  the 
course  it  is  expected,  as  in  previous  years,  to  make  a 
few  typical  analyses,  and  to  give  special  attention  to 
the  carbohydrates,  the  derivatives  of  the  hydrocarbons 
of  the  benzene  series,  and  the  alkaloids.  In  addition 
to  the  laboratory  practice,  a  thorough  study  of  Remsen's 
Organic  Chemistry  is  made. 
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V.  Advanced  Physics. — Last  year  an  elective 
course  in  Advanced  Physics  was  given  to  a  class  of 
nine.  Four  hours  each  week  throughout  the  year  are 
devoted  to  the  work.  An  effort  has  been  made  to  pre- 
sent to  the  student  not  only  the  fundamental  principles 
of  Physics,  but  so  far  as  possible  the  methods  by  which 
these  have  been  established.  The  work  in  the  course 
began  with  a  brief  consideration  of  matter,  energy, 
and  physical  quantities.  A  somewhat  extended  study 
of  Mass  Physics  followed.  The  measurement,  transfer 
and  effects  of  heat  were  then  studied.  The  course 
closes  with  a  study  of  the  Physics  of  the  Ether,  especial 
attention  being  given  to  Radiant  Energy  and  Electro- 
kinetics. Barker's  Physics  is  used  as  a  text-book. 
Anthony  &  Brackett's  Text-Book  of  Physics  and  Dan- 
iell's  Physics  being  used  as  reference  works. 

Exhibit  of  number  of  students  in  College  classes 
in  Physics  and  Chemistry. 
I. — 16  students. 
II. —      no  class. 
III. — 12  students. 
IV. — ii  students. 
V. —      no  class. 
Total,  39  students  in  all  courses. 
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Natural  History. 

T.   W.  GALLOWAY, 

Professor. 

I.  General  Biology  (required). — This  is  a  lec- 
ture and  laboratory  course  extending  through  the  Soph- 
omore year.  It  is  intended  as  a  general  introduction 
to  the  phenomena  of  plant  and  animal  life,  furnishing 
a  foundation  for  the  courses  of  Botany  and  Zoology 
which  follow.  Students  are  assigned  reference  work 
in  the  library  on  the  topics  covered  by  the  lectures.  In 
the  laboratory  individual  work  is  demanded,  each  stu- 
dent being  assigned  a  desk  and  microscope,  with  in- 
struments for  dissecting.  Careful  drawings  and  notes 
are  required  of  everything  studied  which  embody  the 
observations  and  conclusions  reached.  These  records 
are  a  prominent  factor  in  determining  class  standing. 
The  laboratory  work  varies  from  year  to  year  with  the 
available  materials,  but  includes  the  examination  of 
types  of  the  principal  groups  of  plants  and  animals, 
beginning  with  the  lowest.  Such  studies  are  supple- 
mented by  demonstrations  of  animal  and  plant  tissues 
in  mounted  preparations.  In  general,  the  desire  is  to 
study  carefully  a  few  objects  rather  than  hasten  over 
many. 
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Text  :  Laboratory  Outlines  of  Missouri  Valley 
College. 

II.  Zoology  (elective). — This  course  is  open  to 
those  who  have  taken  General  Biology,  and  consists  of 
text-book  and  laboratory  work.  The  latter  embraces 
a  thorough  study  of  one  or  two  types  of  each  of  the 
chief  Phyla  of  the  animal  kingdom,  together  with  a 
more  cursory  comparison  of  other  types  with  these. 

Text  :  Thompson's  Outlines  of  Zoology. 
References:     Parker  and  Haswell;  Claus    and 
Sedgwick,  and  various  laboratory  manuals. 

III.  Structural  and  Physiological  Botany 
(elective.) — Text-book,  lectures,  and  laboratory.  Open 
to  those  who  have  taken  I.  One  half  the  laboratory 
work  is  devoted  to  gross  morphology, — the  other  half 
to  cytology  and  histology.  The  course  as  given  at 
present  is  largely  confined  to  the  study  of  Phanero- 
gams. It  is  hoped  that  it  may  soon  be  possible  to  ex- 
tend the  course  through  an  entire  year,  and  thus  to 
arrange  a  similar  course  for  the  study  of  the  Crypto- 
gamous  forms. 

Texts  :  Strasburger,  Text-book  of  Botany,  trans- 
lated by  Porter. 

Missouri  Valley  College  Laboratory  Manual. 

References:  Bergen's,  Bessey's,  Sachs',  and 
Vines',  etc. 
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IV.  Advanced  Physiology  (required  for  sen- 
iors). 

Text-book,  lectures  and  demonstrations. 

Text:  Martin's  The  Human  Body;  advanced 
course. 

References:  Mill's  Physiology;  Foster's  Physi- 
ology; Davenport's  Experimental  Morphology,  etc. 

V.  Meteorology  (elective). 
Text-book,  lectures  and  field  work. 
Text  :  Davis'  Elements  of  Meteorology. 

VI.  Geology  (elective). 
Text-book,  lectures,  theses. 

The  Theses  are  based  upon  the  work  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  and  the  Missouri  Geological 
Survey.  On  account  of  the  other  demands  upon  the  in- 
structor, little  field  work  is  undertaken. 

Text  :    Le  Conte's  Elements  of  Geology. 
References:  Dona,  Geikie,  Lyall. 
Summary  of  courses: 
I. — 15  students. 
II. —  o  students. 
III. — 13  students. 
IV. —  9  students. 

V. —       Not  given  in  '99- '00. 
VI.—  8  students. 
Total,  45  students  in  all  classes. 


Philosophy. 

ALBERT  McGINNIS, 

Professor  of  Philosophy,  pro  tempore. 

Back  of  all  Science,  Mathematics,  History,  Lit- 
erature, lies  Philosophy,  which  deals  with  the  funda- 
mental postulates  of  every  other  branch  of  knowledge 
and  of  the  practical  life  as  well.  It  is  the  only  study 
which  brings  into  a  proper  unity  the  truth  acquired  in 
other  departments.  Philosophy  is  the  science  of  sci- 
ences, the  means  by  which  the  genetic  principles  of 
every  other  science  are  construed  in  their  relations  as 
the  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole. 

I.  The  threshold  of  Philosophy  is  Psychology. 
This  introduces  the  student  to  the  instrument  by  which 
the  deeper  problems  of  being  are  discerned  and  solved. 
This  instrument,  the  soul,  is  studied  as  a  unity,  with 
manifold  powers,  in  correlation  with  a  body,  through 
which  it  becomes  conscious  of  an  external  world.  In 
physiological  psychology  the  soul  is  investigated  as  the 
seat  of  sensations,  which  come  by  means  of  external 
stimuli.  Then  the  soul's  process  of  construing  these 
sensations  and  attaining  knowledge  is  studied.  In- 
volved in  the  consciousness  of  sensation  is  feeling, 
which  is  separately  studied  because  its  phenomena  are 
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unique.  Involved  in  the  process  of  receiving  and  in- 
terpreting sensations  is  will,  which  also  demands  sep- 
arate treatment,  because  of  its  marked  peculiarities. 
Knowing,  feeling  and  willing  constitute  the  complex- 
ity of  the  soul's  activity  as  a  unitary  agent;  this  is. the 
outcome  of  psychological  investigation. 

II.  The  soul  being  the  subject  of  knowledge,  its 
processes  of  acquisition  are  according  to  law.  So  far 
then  as  discursive  knowledge  is  concerned,  we  are 
brought  to  an  investigation  of  the  principles  and  meth- 
ods of  Logic.  Here  we  master  the  laws  of  reasoning, 
so  that  we  are  able  to  pursue  intelligently  and  critically 
our  further  investigation  of  the  rational  ideas  of  the 
true,  the  absolute,  the  good  and  the  beautiful. 

Next  in  order,  then,  we  study  the  contents  of  these 
ideals.  The  first  is  Metaphysics,  the  second  is  Theism, 
the  third  is  Ethics,  and  the  fourth  is  Aesthetics. 

III.  In  Metaphysics  the  popular  notion  of  reality 
is  criticised  and  the  truth  developed  as  to  its  nature 
and  laws,  its  implication  of  an  infinite  world-ground 
rind  its  cosmical  and  psychological  significance  in  the 
forms  of  matter,  motion,  force,  space,  time,  life  and  the 

soul. 

IV.  Instead  of  Theism  a  course  in  the  Introduc- 
tion to  Philosophy  will  be  given,  in  which  the  problems, 
object,  methods,  and  limitations  of  Philosophy  will  be 
investigated. 
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V.  In  Ethics,  the  rational  grounds  and  general 
forms  of  Duty  are  developed. 

VI.  In  Aesthetics  we  learn  the  nature  and  laws 
of  the  beautiful,  and  its  actualization  in  music,  archi- 
tecture, painting,  sculpture,  poetry,  literature,  oratory, 
histrionics,  and  landscape. 

The  critical  method  of  philosophical  investigation 
brings  principal  theories  (ancient  and  modern)  under 
review,  and  thus  makes  the  student  familiar  with  all 
types  of  thought,  and  thereby  with  the  general  history 
of  philosophy. 

Exhibit  of  the  number  of  students  in  Philosophy : 

I. — 1 7  students. 

II.— 1 7  students. 

III. — 15  students. 

IV. — 15  students. 

V. — 12  students. 

VI. —  o  students. 

Total,  76  students  in  all  courses. 


CONTINUOUS 
SESSIONS. 


CONTINUOUS  SESSIONS. 

Beginning  with  May  31,  1900,  Missouri  Valley 
College  will  offer  continuous  sessions.  The  work  will 
be  arranged  in  four  quarters  of  twelve  weeks  each  in- 
stead of  in  two  semesters  as  heretofore.  Three  quar- 
ters will  be  equivalent  to  a  year's  work.  The  work  of 
all  quarters  counts  equally  toward  the  degrees  offered 
by  the  College. 

The  quarters  the  first  year  will  begin  and  end  as 
follows : 

1900 

i.  Summer  Quarter. — Begins  May  31,  and  ends 
August  22. 

2.  Autumn  Quarter. — Begins  September  6,  and 
ends  November  28. 

3.  Winter  Quarter. — Begins  November  28,  and 
ends  February  27  (1901). 

4.  Spring  Quarter. — Begins  February  28,  and 
ends  May  22,  1901. 

1901 

I.  Summer  Quarter. — Begins  May  23,  and  ends 
August  T4. 
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The  Summer  Quarter  is  by  no  means  a  mere  Sum- 
mer school,  hut  is  a  regular  quarter  of  the  College  work. 
In  addition  to  the  regular  College  work,  special  courses 
will  be  given  for  the  benefit  of  teachers  who  wish  to 
equip  themselves  more  fully  for  their  work.  These 
special  courses  will  embrace  work  in  the  History  and 
Science  of  Education,  School  Government,  The  Princi- 
ples of  Pedagogy,  Special  Lectures  in  the  various  de- 
partments upon  the  matter  and  methods  of  teaching  in 
those  departments  in  so  far  as  they  bear  upon  secondary 
and  primary  schools. 

Students  from  high  schools  who  may  not  be  pre- 
pared to  enter  the  Freshman  class  regularly  will  find 
the  Summer  Quarter  especially  advantageous,  as  it  will 
give  them  opportunity  to  make  up  arrearages. 
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The  following  subjects  will  be  included  in  the  pro- 
gram of  the  summer  quarter,  1900. 

Psychology.  Pedagogy. 

History  of  Education.  Social  Development. 

First  Latin.  Ovid,  or  Sallust. 

Pliny,  or  Roman  Life.  * 

First  Greek.  Anabasis,  or  Homer. 

Lysias?  Septuagint.  Private  Life  of  the  Greeks. 

Elementary  German.  Elementary  French. 

Elementary  Physics.  General  Chemistry. 

Nature  Study.  Biology. 

Field  Botany. 

Grammar  and  Composition.       Rhetoric. 

Eng.  Literature  for  Teachers.    Advanced  English  Literature. 

U.  S.  History.  Civil  Government. 

General  History. 

Arithmetic.  Elementary  Algebra. 

Geometry.  Analytics,  or  Trigonometry. 

Surveying. 

By  reference  to  pages  no,  in,  and  1 16-120  a  com- 
plete exhibit  of  the  courses  offered  in  the  various  quar- 
ters will  be  seen. 

TERMS. 

Matriculation  Fee $  3.00  Per  Quarter 

Tuition:     Academy 9.00  Per  Quarter 

Tuition:      College 12.50  Per  Quarter 
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BOARD. 

In  Private  Family  ...    $2.50  to  $3.50  a  Week 

In  Men's  Dormitory $2.00  to  $2.50  a  Week 


Course  in  History  for  the  Summer  Quarter 

I.  History  of.  Education.- — This  course  is  of- 
fered especially  for  the  benefit  of  teachers,  but  it  will 
count  two  hours  toward  a  degree  for  all  students  who 
pass  a  satisfactory  examination  upon  the  work  given. 

The  history  of  the  leading  educational  systems  in 
their  unfolding  will  be  studied  and  an  attempt  made  to 
apply  the  results  of  the  study  to  the  educational  prob- 
lems of  to-day. 

II.  The  History  of  the  United  States  or 
Civil  Government. — The  students  may  elect  a  course 
either  in  Civil  Government  or  The  History  of  the 
United  States.  The  course  elected  by  the  greatest 
number  of  students  will  be  the  one  given. 

Note: — If  there  should  be  no  demand  for  either 
of  the  above  courses,  a  course  in  Elementary  Elocu- 
tion will  be  given. 
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ACADEMY. 
Natural  History 

T.   W.  GALLOWAY, 

Professor. 

The  text-book,  lecture,  and  laboratory  methods 
are  combined  in  this  department  in  such  a  way  as  to 
train  the  student  in  the  scientific  method  of  observa- 
tion, discrimination  and  generalization,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  give  him  a  connected  and  consistent  idea  of  that 
portion  of  the  field  under  review. 

The  following  courses  are  presented : 

I.  Elements  of  Human  Anatomy  and  Phys- 
iology.— Summer  Quarter :  4  hours  per  week.  Text- 
book and  laboratory. 

II.  Physiography. — Summer  Quarter :  4  hours 
per  week.     Text-book  and  field  work. 

(Courses  I  and  II  will  not  be  given  the  same  year, 
but  will  alternate  according  to  the  demands  of  the 
classes.  They  are  intended  primarily  for  teachers  in 
the  grammar  grades,  but  will  count  toward  academic 
standing.  Attention  will  be  given  to  methods  of  teach- 
ing-) 
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III.  Elements  of  Zoology. — Autumn  and  Win- 
ter Quarters:  3  hours  per  week.  Text-book  and  lab- 
oratory.    Open  to  Academie  Seniors. 

IV.  Elementary  Botany. — Spring  Quarter:  4 
hours  per  week.  Text-book,  laboratory,  and  field  work. 


COLLEGE. 
Natural  History 

T.  W.  GALLOWAY, 

Professor. 

V.  Elementary  General  Biology. — Summer 
Quarter :  4  hours  per  week.  Lecture  and  laboratory. 
Designed  for  teachers  and  College  Freshmen.  Special 
attention  given  to  methods  of  teaching  Biology. 

Prerequisite:  III  and  IV  or  their  equivalent  (See 
Academy). 

This  course  will  not  be  credited  to  students  who 
have  had  Biology  of  the  old  schedule. 

VI.  Morphology  of  Cryptogams.  —  Autumn 
Quarter :   4  hours  per  week.     Lecture  and  laboratory. 

Prerequisite :  III  and  IV,  or  "Biology"  of  former 
years/ or  equivalent. 

VII.  Morphology  of  Phanerogams. — Spring 
Quarter:  4  hours  per  week.  Lecture,  text-book,  lab- 
oratory. 
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Prerequisite :   III  and  IV,  or  equivalent. 

VIII.  Field  Botany.  —  Summer  Quarter:  {4 
hours  per  week.     Text-book,  laboratory  and  field  work. 

Prerequisite:  VII. 

IX.  Plant  Physiology. — Autumn  Quarter:  2 
hours  per  week.  Lecture  course,  with  library  refer- 
ences. 

Prerequisite:   Courses  VI  and  VII. 

X.  Invertebrate  Anatomy. — Autumn  Quarter : 
4  hours  per  week.  Laboratory,  supplemented  by  text- 
book. 

Prerequisite:  III  and  IV,  "Biology"  of  former 
of  former  years. 

XL  Vertebrate  Anatomy. — Winter  Quarter: 
4  hours  per  week.  Laboratory,  supplemented  by  text- 
book. 

Prerequisite:     Course  X.    t 

XII.  Histology. — Spring  Quarter :  4  hours  per 
week.     Laboratory,  supplemented  by  lectures. 

Prerequisite :   Courses  X  and  XL 

XIII.  Historical  and  Theoretical  Biology. — 
Winter  Quarter  :   2  hours  per  week.     Lectures. 

Prerequisite :  Courses  VI  and  VII,  or  X  and  XI, 
or  "Biology"  of  former  years. 

XIV.  Geology  and  Palaeontology.- —  Spring 
Quarter :  5  hours  per  week.     Text-book  and  Theses. 


SOCIOLOGY  IIS 


Prerequisite:   Courses  III  and  IV,  or  Biology  of 

former  years. 

XV.     Animal  Physiology. — Winter  ami  Spring 
Quarters  :  2  hours  per  week. 

Prerequisite :  All  other  required  natural  history. 


Sociology 

T.  W.  GALLOWAY, 

Professor. 

I.  Descriptive  Sociology. —  Autumn  Quarter: 
2  hours  per  week.     Text-book  and  Theses. 

II.  Political  Economy. — Winter  Quarter:  2 
hours  per  week.     Text-book  and  Theses. 

III.  Social  Development. — Summer  Quarter: 
2  hours  per  week.     Text-book  and  theses. 

Note  : — For  an  exposition  of  the  courses  in  other 
departments,  consult  previous  pages.  The  work  will 
be  of  the  same  nature  as  that  done  heretofore,  with 
slight  changes  in  the  number  of  hours  devoted  to  a  sub- 
ject. Where  it  is  possible,  it  will  be  the  object  to  com- 
plete a  subject  in  a  given  quarter,  though  for  obvious 
reasons  this  can  not  be  done  for  all  subjects.  Refer  to 
the  "Schools  of  Instructions,"  pages  1 16-120,  for  the 
general  scheme  of  courses,  the  time  given  to  each,  and 
the  quarters  in  which  they  will  be  given.     Refer  to  the 
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Schedule  of  Recitations,  page  — ,  for  information  as  to 
day  and  hour  of  recitation,  and  also  to  see  what  sub- 
jects conflict  by  reciting  on  same  day  and  hour. 

There  will  be  no  classes  in  Bible  courses  during  the 
Summer  Quarter. 


SCHOOLS  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  THE 
COLLEGE 

SCHOOL  OF  BIBLICAL  INSTRUCTION. 

DR.    BLACK. 

Course.  Quarter.  Hours. 

I.     Life  of  Jesus    Autumn 3 

II.     Life  of  Paul Winter 3 

III.  Prophetic  and  Poetic  Literature  ....  Winter 3 

IV.  Apologetics,  or  Christian  Ethics  ..  .    Spring 3 

\r      tt  u         t  1  t  -4.  f  Autumn  1 

\  .     Hebrew  Lang,  and  Lit j  Winter    f'"'^ 

I,  III,  IV,  required  for  A.  B.  degree. 

I,  II,  III,  IV,  required  for  Ph.  B.  degree. 

Y.      Elective  by  five  or  more. 

SCHOOL   OF  THE  ENGLISH   LANGUAGE   AND  LITER- 
ATURE. 

PROFESSOR  KERLIN. 

Course.  Quarter.  Hours. 

I.     Rhetorical  Style    Autumn 2 

1 1.     Rhetorical  Invention    Winter    2 
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III.  Rhetorical   Invention    Spring ...    2 

IV .  Rhetorical  Style  and  Invention.  ...Summer 5 

V.     Elementary  Anglo-Saxon Autumn 4 

VI.     Anglo-Saxon  and  English  Phil ....  Winter 4 

VII.     Anglo-Saxon    Spring 2 

VIII.     The  Later  English   Drama Winter 3 

IX.     Shakespearean  Criticism Spring   3 

X.     English  Literature    Summer   4 

XL     Shakespeare  and  Milton Autumn    3 

XII.     Shakespeare  and  Milton Winter 2 

XIII.     Browning  and  Tennyson Spring.    ......  2 

I,  II  and  III,  (or  IV)  V,  VI,  XI  and  XII  required. 

SCHOOL  OF  HISTORY. 

MISS  ORR. 

Course.  Quarter.  Hours. 

I.     Const.  History  England    Autumn 2 

Const.  History  England Spring 2 


II. 

III. 
IV. 


American  Const.  History Autumn  . 

History  Civilization Spring.. 

I  and  II  required. 

SCHOOL  OF  ELOCUTION. 

MISS   ORR. 

Course.  Quarter. 

I.     Advanced  Elocution Autumn    . 

II.     Advanced  Elocution      ...Winter   . 

III.  Advanced  Elocution Spring.    . 

IV.  Shakespearean  Readings Autumn.. 

V.     Shakespearean  Readings Winter... 

VI.     Shakespearean  Readings. Spring.    . 

VII.     Bible  and  Hymn  Reading Autumn    . 

VIII.     Bible  and  Hymn  Reading Winter   .. 

IX.  Bible  and  Hymn  Reading.  ....    Spring.  .  . 


•3 
•3 


Hours. 
...    2 
2 


I,  II  and  III  required. 
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SCHOOL  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

PROFESSOR    MCGINNIS. 

Course.  Quarter.  Hours. 

I.  Psychology .    Summer  and  Autumn.  ..  .4 

II.     Logic .  . .    .    Winter 2 

III.  Metaphysics Winter 3 

IV.  Ethics..    ... .Spring   3 

Y.     Theism... Spring 2 

Required. 

SCHOOL  OF  GERMAN. 

PROFESSOR    MCGINNIS. 

Course.  Quarter.  Hours. 

I.  Grammar.     Immensee Summer  and  Autumn    ...  4 

II.  Wilhelm  Tell Winter 4 

HI.     Modern  Prose    .    Spring 4 

TV.     Goethe Autumn .2 

V.     Lyrics  and  Ballads Winter 2 

VI.  Lessing Spring 2 

V  1 1 .     German  Literature    .    Spring 1 

Required  for  Ph.  B.  degree. 

SCHOOL  OF  FRENCH. 

MISS    THORPE. 

Course.                                                                  Quarter.             Hours. 
I.     Grammar  and  Composition    Autumn 4 

I I .  French  Short  Stories Winter 4 

III.  French  Comedies ...    ...Spring 4 

IV.  Grammar  and  Reader .    Summer 4 

V.  Moliere Autumn 2 

VI.  Hugo Winter 2 

VII.  French   Literature Spring 2 

VIII.  Nineteenth  Century  French Summer 2 

I,  II,  III,  VII  required  for  Ph.  B.  degree. 
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SCHOOL  OF  LATIN. 

PROFESSOR    MCGINNIS  AND  MISS  THORP. 

Course.  Quarter.  Hours. 

I.  Cicero:   Letters Summer 5 

II.  Livy Autumn..     5 

III.  Horace:    Odes..    Winter         3 

IV.  Horace:   Satires  and  Epistles  ....  Spring 3 

V.  Pliny — Martial Summer 3 

VI.  Plautus — Terence Autumn 3 

VII.  Cicero:  Tusc.  Disp. — Catullus.  ..Winter. 2 

VIII.     Lucretius — Tacitus Spring 2 

IX.     Quintilian — Juvenal    ...      .      .    .Autumn 2 

X.     Latin  Literature         .  . Winter 1 

II,  III,  IV  and  X  are  required. 

In  VI,  VII,  VIII  and  IX  respectively,  the  authors  mentioned 
are  to  he  read  alternate  years. 

SCHOOL  OF  GREEK. 

PROFESSOR  GRUBE. 

Course.                                                                 Quarter.             Hours. 
I.     Protagoras Autumn 5 

II.  New  Testament Winter ,3 

III.  Euripides Spring   5 

IV.  Sophocles ... Autumn 2 

V.     Sophocles Winter .        ...'2 

VI.  Sophocles Spring   2 

VII.  Lysias Summer 5 

VIII.  Septuagint Summer  and  Winter ..  ..2 

IX.     Septuagint Spring 2 

X.     Private  Life  of  the  Greeks.  Autumn 2 

XI.     Private  Life  of  the  Greeks. Winter 2 

XII.     Private  Life  of  the  Greeks. Spring  and  Summer.. ..2 
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XIII.  The  Greek  Drama Autumn 2 

XIV.  The  Greek  Drama Winter 2 

XV.     The  Greek  Drama Spring ...2 

XVI.     Aristophanes ...Autumn 2 

XVH.     Aristophanes Winter..    .  , 2 

XVIII.     Aristophanes    Spring 2 

XIX.     Demosthenes   Winter    2 

I,  II,  and  III  required  for  A.  B.  degree. 

SCHOOL  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

DR.   GALLOWAY. 

Course.  Quarter.  Hours. 

V.  El.  General  Biology    .......   Summer 4 

VI.  Morphology  of  Cryptogams.  .Autumn 4 

VII.  Morphology  of  Phanerogams. Spring 4 

VIII.  Field  Botany Summer.... 4 

IX.  Plant  Physiology Autumn    . 2 

X.  Invertebrate  Anatomy Autumn 4 

XI.  Vertebrate  Anatomy   Winter 4 

XII.  Elements  of  Histology Spring 4 

XIII.  Hist,   and  Theoretical  Biol.. Winter   2 

XIV.  Geology'and  Palaeontology ..  Spring   5 

XV.  Animal  Physiology ...  Winter  and  Spring...  2 

VI  and  VII,  (or  X  and  XI,)  and  XV,   required  for  A.  B.  and 
Ph.  B.  degrees. 

SCHOOL  OF  SOCIOLOGY. 

DR.  GALLOWAY. 

Course.  *  Quarter.  Hours. 

I.     Descriptive  Sociology Autumn 2 

II.     Political  Economy Winter 2 

111.     Social  Development..... Summer .2 
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SCHOOL  OF  CHEMISTRY  AND  PHYSICS. 

PROFESSOR  PENICK. 

Course.  Quarter.  Hours. 

I.     General  Chemistry Autumn 6 

II.     General  Chemistry Winter 6 

III.  Organic  Chemistry Spring ...    6 

IV.  Mineralogy * Autumn 3 

V.     Qualitative  Analysis     

VI.     Quantitative  Analysis ... 

VII.     Advanced  Physics ..Autumn    5 

VIII.     Advanced  Physics   Winter 5 

IX.     Advanced  Physics Spring ,5 

I  and  II  required. 

SCHOOL  OF  MATHEMATICS. 

PROFESSOR   WHITTED. 

Course.  Quarter.  Hours. 

I.     Trigonometry Autumn 3 

II.     Trigonometry Winter 3 

III.  Surveying   Spring  and  Summer ....  4 

IV.  Trigonometry   ..Summer 5 

V.     University   Algebra Autumn 4 

VI.     University  Algebra Winter 3 

VII.     Analytical  Geometry.    Winter  and  Summer.  ...5 

VIII.     Calculus Spring 5 

IX.     Astronomy   Spring 4 

1,  II,  V  and  IX  required. 


Requirements  for  Graduation. 

THE  CLASSICAL    COURSE   (a.   B.). 

The  conditions  for  graduation  with  the  degree  of 
"Bachelor  of  Arts/'  are  the  completion  of  one  hundred 
and  five  hours  of  required  work  and  eighty-seven  hours 
of  elective  work,  making  a  total  of  one  hundred  and 
ninety-two  hours  per  week  for  one  quarter,  on  the 
terms  specified  under  the  various  schools.  The  basis  of 
the  estimate  is  one  quarter  of  twelve  weeks.  The  aver- 
age work  done  by  a  student  is  sixteen  hours  a  week. 
The  hours  in  the  laboratories  will  be  reckoned  at  one 
half  their  face  value.  At  the  rate  of  sixteen  hours  per 
week  per  quarter  the  course  would  be  completed  easily 
in  twelve  quarters.  An  exceptionally  able  student  might 
accomplish  eighteen  hours  per  week,  and  thereby  fin- 
ish his  course  in  less  time.  As  a  rule,  we  do  not  rec- 
ommend any  student  to  take  more  than  sixteen  hours 
of  work  per  week.  No  student  will  be  allowed  to  take 
more  than  this  amount  of  work  except  by  a  vote  of  the 
faculty.  All  laboratory  hours  will  count  for  half  their 
full  value. 

The  Freshman  Class. — Students  who  are  in  the 
act  of  completing  forty-eight  hours'  work  as  prescribed 
will  be  entitled  to  standing  as  Freshmen. 
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The  Sophomore  Class. — Students  who  are  in  the 
act  of  completing  ninety-six  hours  of  prescribed  work 
will  be  entitled  to  standing  as  Sophomores. 

The  Junior  Class. — Students  who  are  in  the  act  of 
completing  one  hundred  and  forty-four  hours  of  pre- 
scribed work  will  be  entitled  to  standing  as  Juniors. 

The  Senior  Class. — Students  who  are  in  the  act  of 
completing  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  hours  of  pre- 
scribed work  will  be  entitled  to  standing  as  Seniors. 

Advanced  Standing. — Students  who  have  been  in 
attendance  at  any  of  the  colleges  represented  in  the 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  Inter-College  Association, 
or  in  the  Missouri  College  Union,  or  at  any  institution 
of  like  grade,  will  be  admitted  to  advanced  classes  on 
the  following  conditions :  ( I )  Provided  they  furnish 
properly  accredited  grades  from  such  colleges  as  to  the 
number  of  hours  completed  on  specified  subjects;  and 
(2)  provided  they  are  properly  accredited  morally. 
All  other  students  will  be  examined  on  such  subjects 
as  they  wish  credit  for. 

Graduates  in  Arts. — Students  who  have  completed 
one  hundred  and  ninety-two  hours  of  prescribed  work 
in  the  College,  having  passed  all  examinations  success- 
fully, and  who  pay  ten  dollars  into  the  treasury  of  the 
College,  will  be  entitled  to  graduation  with  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  will  receive  the  diploma  of  the 
College  to  that  effect. 
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THE  PHILOSOPHICAL  COURSE   (PH.  B. )  . 

The  conditions  of  graduation  with  the  degree  of 
"Bachelor  of  Philosophy"  are  the  completion  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  hours  of  required  work  and 
seventy-two  hours  of  elective  work,  making  a  total  of 
one  hundred  and  ninety-two  hours  of  work  per  week 
for  one  quarter,  on  the  terms  specified  under  the  various 
schools. 

The  completion  of  forty-eight  hours'  work  entitles 
the  student  to  standing  as  a  Freshman;  ninety-six 
hours,  a  Sophomore;  one  hundred  and  forty-four 
hours,  a  Junior,  and  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  hours, 
a  Senior. 

The  conditions  for  advanced  standing  and  for 
graduation  are  the  same  as  in  the  Classical  Course,  to 
which  the  student  is  referred  for  further  information. 

THE  ENGLISH  COURSE   (b.  L.). 

Note: — This  degree  will  be  discontinued  after 
June,  1900.  In  1901  and  thereafter,  until  further 
notice,  those  desiring  it  will  be  given  a  certificate  upon 
completion  of  the  Sophomore  studies.  A  fee  of  five 
dollars  will  be  required  for  the  certificate. 


Class  Honors. 

It  is  the  universal  custom  in  colleges  to  award 
special  honors  to  specially  gifted  and  specially  faithful 
students.  "First  Honors/'  in  the  Senior  Class  giving 
the  right  to  the  Valedictory  on  Commencement  day. 
and  "Second  Honors/'  entitling  to  the  Salutatory  ad- 
dress. This  is  frequently  unsatisfactory  as  only  one 
can  be  accorded  "first  honors/'  and  only  one  "second 
honors."  Where  natural  gifts  and  class  work  have 
been  nearly  equal,  the  awards  are  very  arbitrary  and 
often  unjust.  It  is  proposed  in  this  college  to  give  all 
an  equal  opportunity.  The  basis  of  the  awards  will  be 
the  grades  of  the  students,  for  the  whole  year,  in  reci- 
tation and  deportment.  Students ,  whose  average 
grade  is  85  to  91  will  be  awarded  Cum  Lande  rank. 
Those  whose  average  grade  is  92  to  96  will  be  awarded 
Magna  Cum  Lande  rank,  "Second  Honors."  Those 
whose  average  grade  ranks  above  96  will  be  awarded 
Suinma  Cum  Lande  rank,  "First  Honors."  This 
places  every  student  upon  his  record,  and  discriminates 
against  none,  as  all  the  members  of  the  class  may  ob- 
tain first  honors,  if  all  strive  for  it  and  are  successful  in 
their  deportment  and  work.  These  awards  are  made 
at  the  close  of  each  year  in  June  to  all  classes  in  the 
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College — Freshman,   Sophomore,  Junior  and  Senior; 
and  also  in  the  Senior  class  in  the  Academy. 

In  the  general  class  grading  a  somewhat  different 
method  prevails.  Students,  with  respect  to  the  merit 
of  individual  studies,  are  divided  into  five  classes ;  and 
they  receive  their  reports,  not  by  the  decimals,  but  by 
classes.  97-100  is  Class  1;  92-96  is  Class  2;  85-91  is 
Class  3;  75-84  is  Class  4;  o-?4  is  Class  5.  The  last  is 
the  class  of  failures. 


The  College  Library. 

ROBERT  JOHN  PETERS, 
Librarian. 

The  Library  contains  over  five  thousand  volumes 
and  many  valuable  pamphlets,  covering  the  fields  of  his- 
tory, literature,  science,  and  philosophy.  All  these  vol- 
umes and  pamphlets  are  classified  according  to  subjects, 
so  that  the  reference  and  consultation  may  be  as  con- 
venient as  possible. 

The  Library  is  primarily  designed  as  a  literary 
laboratory  for  individual  study  and  private  research. 
Here  students  may  investigate  the  various  subjects  as- 
signed to  them  in  the  several  departments  of  the  Col- 
lege, or  may  privately  study  subjects  in  which  they 
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may  be  interested.  During  the  past  year,  according 
to  actual  census,  the  Library  was  used  for  these  pur- 
poses by  sixty-eight  students  a  day,  three  hundred  and 
forty  students  a  week,  thirteen  hundred  and  sixty  stu- 
dents a  month,  and  thirteen  thousand,  six  hundred  stu- 
dents during  the  whole  scholastic  year.  From  these 
figures  can  be  concretely  seen  the  value  and  usefulness 
to  the  College  of  the  Library.  This  census  clearly  shows 
to  the  patrons  of  the  Library  the  practical  worth  of 
their  gifts  and  benefactions. 

The  Library  is  open  for  College  students  from 
10  a.  m.  to  12  m.,  under  the  supervision  of  members 
of  the  faculty,  and  for  all  the  students  from  2  p.  m.  to 
5  p.  m.,  under  the  care  of  proctors. 

Special  Music  and  Art  students  may  avail  them- 
selves of  the  advantages  of  the  Library  by  paying  the 
regular  fees. 

Many  governmental  documents  and  books  of  great 
worth  to  the  several  departments  of  the  College  have 
been  received  through  the  kindness  of  the  Hon. 
F.  M.  Cockrell,  Washington,  D.  C,  the  Hon.  James 
Cooney,  Marshall,  Missouri,  Hon.  J.  T.  Blair,  Mays- 
ville,  Missouri,  Hon.  Ed.  T.  Orear,  Jefferson  City, 
Missouri,  and  Hon.  J.  A.  Gallaher,  Missouri  State  Geol- 
ogist, Jefferson,  City,  Missouri.  Other  valuable  gifts  in 
the  form  of  books  and  pamphlets  have  been  received 
from  Mrs.  John  C.  Cobb,  Odessa,  Missouri,  the  Hon. 
Melvil  Dewey,  Albany,  New  York,  Prof.  Conway  Mac- 
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tnillan,  University  of  Minnesota,  the  Rev.  Alexander 
D.  Hail,  D.  D.,  Osaka,  Japan,  the  Massachusetts  Board 
of  Lunacy  and  Charity,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  and  the 
American  Unitarian  Society. 

On  the  reading  tables  may  be  found  the  leading 
literary,  scientific,  religous,  professional,  and  college 
magazines  and  papers  of  the  day.  Below  is  inserted 
the  list  of  periodical  literature  taken  by  the  Library: 


Atlantic  Monthly. 
Harper's  Magazine. 
Century  Magazine. 
Scribners  Magazine. 
North  American  Review. 
Forum. 

Popular  Science  Monthly. 
Review  of  Reviews. 
Literary  Digest. 
Public  Opinion. 


Harper's  Weekly. 
Scientific  American. 
Scientific   American   Sup- 
plement. 
The  Cumberland  Presby- 
terian. 
The  Observer. 
Kansas  City  Journal. 
U.    S.    Patent   Office   Ga- 
zette. 


The  Western  College  Mag-  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of 

The    American     Re- 
publics. 
The   Congressional   Rec- 


azine. 
Educational  Review. 
School  Review. 
Homiletic  Review. 
Classical  Review. 
Missionary  Review  of  the 

World. 
Missionary  Record. 


ord. 

Bulletin  Missionaire. 

American  Journal  of  Ed- 
ucation. 

Kansas  City  Times. 


The  Laboratories. 

There  are  four  laboratories  in  the  College,  fitted 
up  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  departments 
they  represent.  These  are  the  Biological  Laboratory, 
the  Physical  Laboratory,  the  Chemical  Laboratory,  and 
the  Land  Surveying  and  Draughting  Room. 

THE    CHEMICAL    LABORATORY 

has  a  good  stock  of  apparatus  in  a  room  on  the  third 
floor,  especially  devoted  to  this  purpose.  Chemicals 
and  instruments  are  furnished  for  the  use  of  the  stu- 
dents in  their  work,  and  every  facility  is  afforded  for 
acquiring  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject  through 
actual  experiment.  Individual  desks  are  provided  for 
twenty-four  students  in  each  section,  which  is  as  many 
as  one  teacher  can  do  justice  to  at  one  time.  There  are 
generally  two  sections  in  the  class  in  General  Chemistry. 

THE  PHYSICAL  LABORATORY 

adjoins  the  Chemical  Laboratory  and  is  supplied  with 
tables,  apparatus,  and  such  conveniences  as  are  neces- 
sary for  individual  work  in  Dynamics,  Acoustics,  Heat, 
Light,  and  Electricity. 
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THE  BIOLOGICAL  LABORATORY 

is  in  a  suite  of  rooms  on  the  second  floor.  These  are 
supplied  with  proper  furniture  for  the  practical  study 
of  biological  subjects,  so  that  students  have  excellent 
facilities.  Special  provision  is  made  for  microscopic 
work,  several  fine  German  microscopes  having  been  im- 
ported for  this  purpose. 

THE   PEARLA   IRVINE   GEOLOGICAL    COLLECTION. 

In  August,  1898,  the  Rev.  M.  B.  Irvine,  of  St. 
Joseph,  Missouri,  sent,  in  the  name  of  his  daughter 
Pearla,  a  collection  of  geological  specimens  of  great 
value.  This  is  the  most  important  addition  yet  made 
to  the  College  Museum.  Miss  Pearla  had  been  a 
student  in  Missouri  Valley  College  and  had  greatly 
endeared  herself  to  all  by  her  gentleness,  industry,  and 
mental  alertness.  She  died  on  the  day  that  the  collec- 
tion reached  the  college.  Her  life  had  been  beautiful 
as  her  death  was  triumphant.  Her  name  will  be  asso- 
ciated henceforth  with  this  department  in  which  she 
took  chief  interest. 

Other  valuable  contributions  to  the  College  Museum 
were  made  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey, 
by  Lawrence  Sargent,  Phoenix,  Arizona,  fragments  of 
pottery,  implements,  petrified  wood ;  and  by  M.  F.  Rea- 
gan, gold  ores  from  Calaveras  county,  California, 
and  corals. 


GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

The  faculty  will  aim  to  exercise  a  parental  and 
moral  supervision  over  the  conduct  and  character  of 
the  students.  The  latter  will  be  held  responsible  for 
proper  deportment,  a  decorous  intercourse  among 
themselves,  a  respectful  treatment  of  their  officers,  a 
faithful  observance  of  the  hours  appointed  for  study, 
and  a  punctual  attendance  upon  all  prescribed  exer- 
cises of  the  College.  Leave  of  absence  will  be  granted 
in  extreme  cases  before  the  close  of  the  term,  but  only 
by  permission  of  the  faculty.  Parents  and  guardians 
are  earnestly  requested  to  confer  with  the  faculty  be- 
forehand, and  to  expect  such  leave  only  in  cases  of 
extreme  necessity. 

In  harmony  with  the  above  requirements,  the  fol- 
lowing things  are  positively  forbidden :  All  disorder 
in  rooms  for  study,  or  in  the  College  building;  absence 
from  recitation  or  other  enjoined  exercises  without 
previous  permission  or  sufficient  excuse  thereafter; 
communication  during  prayer,  recitation  or  other  ex- 
ercise; social  visiting  during  study  hours;  all  associa- 
tion of  the  sexes  except  at  prescribed  periods;  injury 
to  College  property;  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks; 
the  use  of  tobacco  on  College  premises ;  all  offensive  or 
indecent  language  or  behavior;  playing  at  billiards, 
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cards  or  other  games  of  chance;  visiting  saloons;  the 
desecration  of  the  Sabbath,  and  all  other  things  incon- 
sistent with  the  utmost  propriety  of  conduct,  and,  there- 
fore, adverse  to  the  most  successful  improvement  of 
the  students,  intellectually  and  morally. 

The  literary  and  other  societies  of  the  College  are 
under  the  control  of  the  faculty.  No  secret  organi- 
zation will  be  allowed  among  the  students.  No  pub- 
lic entertainments  shall  be  given  by  any  society  with- 
out permission  from  the  faculty,  and  when  such  permis- 
sion is  granted  all  the  exercises  intended  for  any  enter- 
tertainment  shall  be  presented  to  the  faculty  for  its  ap- 
proyal  as  to  matter  and  program  before  their  public  de- 
livery. No  one  who  is  not  in  regular  attendance  at  the 
College  can  be  a  member  of  the  literary  societies,  or 
take  part  in  the  literary  exercises  of  the  same.  The  fol- 
lowing pledge  will  be  exacted  of  each  student  as  a  con- 
dition of  entrance  to  the  College. 

/,  the  undersigned,  as  a  condition  of  admission  as 
a  student  in  the  Missouri  Valley  College,  do  hereby 
declare  and  promise,  upon  my  honor  and  without  men- 
tal reservation,  that  I  will  not  join  as  a  member  or  at- 
tend the  meetings  of  any  secret  literary  or  social  organ- 
ization, unless  the  same  has  been  first  approved  by  the 
Faculty  of  Missouri  Valley  College. 

The  penalty  for  the  violation  of  the  rules  of  the 
College  shall  be  such  as  the  faculty  may  see  fit  to  in- 
flict. 
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A   WORD  TO   PARENTS   AND  GUARDTANS. 

With  great  emphasis  we  urge  all  who  send  their 
children  to  us  to  be  careful  about  giving  them  too  much 
pocket  money  or  too  great  liberty  in  contracting  debts. 
And  they  ought  to  be  carefully  instructed  as  to  the 
value  and  economical  use  of  money.  We  sometimes 
have  students  with  a  very  slight  comprehension  of 
economy  who,  to  the  disgust  of  their  friends  at  home, 
squander  with  an  indiscretion  that  is  hurtful  to  every- 
body concerned.  There  is  scarcely  a  vice  that  so  fa- 
tally interferes  with  study  as  the  lavish  and  careless 
spending  of  money  by  students  at  school.  We  are  cer- 
tain that  we  can  not  do  those  who  are  at  school  and 
those  who  send  their  children  here  a  greater  favor  than 
to  bring  this  important  matter  to  their  notice  and  to 
beg  of  them,  both  for  their  own  profit  and  for  the  bet- 
ter training  of  the  pupils  in  habits  of  economy,  that  they 
give  special  attention  to  this  suggestion. 

ACCESSIBILITY. 

Marshall  is  accessible  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
via  the  Chicago  &  Alton  R.  R.,  or  via  the  Missouri 
Pacific  R.  R..  It  is  on  the  main  line  of  the  C.  &  A. 
R.  R.,  and  on  the  Boonville  branch  of  the  Missouri 
Pacific  R.  R.  These,  with  their  connections,  furnish 
ample  conveniences  for  reaching  Missouri  Valley  Col- 
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lege  from  all  portions  of  the  world.  Consult  the  near- 
est railroad  ticket  agent  and  he  will  give  you  all  neces- 
sary information. 

LOCATION'. 

The  College  is  beautifully  located  on  a  command- 
ing eminence,  at  the  city  of  Marshall,  which  is  the  capi- 
tal of  Saline  county.  The  soil  in  this  county  is  noted 
for  its  productiveness,  and  the  inhabitants  are  distin- 
guished for  their  thrift.  The  climate  is  exceptionally 
healthful,  the  air  being  pure  and  stimulating.  The 
mean  annual  temperature,  as  reported  in  the  tenth  cen- 
sus, is  50-55  degrees,  the  same  as  Pittsburg,  Phila- 
delphia, and  New  York.  This  is  five  degrees  cooler 
than  the  mean  annual  temperature  of  St.  Louis,  Lou- 
isville and  Washington.  The  annual  rainfall  is  35-40 
inches,  five  inches  less  than  that  of  St.  Louis,  Philadel- 
phia, and  New  York.  Putting  these  two  facts  together, 
it  is  at  once  seen  that  the  climate  of  Marshall  is  as  de- 
lightful and  healthful  as  could  be  desired.  In  fact,  in 
point  of  climate,  it  is  equal  to  the  great  health  resorts 
of  the  country,  and,  in  point  of  beauty  of  landscape, 
it  is  second  to  none. 

EXPENSES. 

It  has  been  the  object  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  to 
place  the  advantages  of  higher  education  within  the 
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reach  of  all;  they  have,  therefore,  put  the  tuition  at 
very  low  figures,  it  being  $9  per  quarter  in  the  Acad- 
emy, and  $12.50  per  quarter  in  the  College. 

Boarding  can  be  obtained  in  good  families  in  the 
city  of  Marshall  §2.2^  to  $3.50  per  week,  including 
furnished  room,  fuel  and  light.  Laundry  will  cost 
from  50  cents  to  $1.00  per  month.  See  page  140  for 
boarding  terms  in  the  Dormitory  :  page  166  for  cost  of 
Music  :  and  page  i?o  for  cost  of  Art. 

ESTIMATE  OF  EXPENSES. 

Lowest.  Highest. 

Tuition.  12  weeks,  one  quarter $  9  00  $12    ^o 

Boarding,  12  Aeeks,   one  quarter 30  00  36  00 

Laundry,  12  weeks,  one  quarter 300  4  00 

Matriculation  fee,  12  weeks,  one  quarter  ...       3  00  3  00 

Books,  12  weeks,  one  quarter 3  00  10  00 

Total  expense  per  quarter $4S  00         $65    ^o 

Candidates  for  the  ministry  and  the  children  of 
pastors  are  allowed  free  scholarships  on  condition  of 
obedience  and  diligence.  The  tuition  is  immediately 
collected  from  such  when  their  deportment  falls  below 
class  tzvo.  All  are  required  to  pay  the  usual  matricula- 
tion fees.     Candidates  must   furnish  certificates  from 
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the  stated  clerks  of  their  Presbyteries  as  to  their  stand- 
ing. 

All  tuitions  and  fees  must  be  paid  in  advance.,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  semester.  Students  are  not  ad- 
mitted to  recitation  until  they  produce  the  treasurer's 
receipt. 

CALDWELL   PRIZE  IN   ENGLISH    HISTORY. 

Rev.  R.  T.  Caldwell,  Macon.  Mo.,  offers  a  prize 
of  fifteen  ($15.00)  to  the  best  student  in  English 
History.  The  prize  to  be  awarded  on  terms  to  be  an- 
nounced by  the  Professor  of  History.  This  prize  was 
taken  in  1899  by  Edmund  Wayne  Davis,  of  Carrollton, 
111. 

THE  GYMNASIA. 

of  which  there  is  one  for  ladies  and  one  for  gentlemen, 
both  situated  on  the  first  floor,  are  fitted  up  with  a  suf- 
ficient variety  of  apparatus  to  afford  all  forms  of 
needed  exercise.  Dumb  bells,  Indian  clubs,  wands, 
wall  machines,  trapezes,  traveling  rings,  horizontal 
bars,  parallel  bars,  rowing  machine,  Swedish  horse, 
quarter  circle,  mats,  etc.,  constitute  the  equipment. 
The  gymnasia  are  comfortably  warmed  and  well  light- 
ed and  ventilated. 
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THE  CAMPUS 

is  spacious  and  is  adorned  with  about  1,200  evergreen 
and  deciduous  trees.  The  Horticulture  Society  had 
its  landscape  gardener  to  visit  Marshall  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  suitable  design  for  the  planting,  and  then 
the  Secretary,  L.  A.  Goodman,  Esq.,  came  and  per- 
sonally superintended  the  work  on  Arbor  Day  in  1891. 
Ample  provision  has  been  made  for  all  forms  of 

ATHLETIC  SPORTS, 

such  as  baseball,  foot  ball,  basket  ball,  lawn  tennis, 
running  and  leaping.  These  are  encouraged  by  the 
Faculty  for  the  sake  of  the  physical  culture  of  students. 
The  College  has  several  acres  of  the  campus  laid 
out  as  Athletic  Grounds.  This  includes  a  foot  ball 
"gridiron,"  baseball  "diamond,"  and  tennis  courts  both 
clay  and  cinder.  During  commencement  week  one 
afternoon  is  given  to  field  sports  when  there  are  contests 
in  running  different  distances,  broad  and  high  jumping, 
putting  the  shot,  throwing  the  hammer,  and  other  ath- 
letic events. 

SOCIAL  LIFE. 

The  student's  intercourse  with  his  fellows  is  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Faculty.  Regard  is  had  for  the 
needs  of  the  social  nature,  but  the  mingling  of  the  sexes 
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is  guarded  so  as  to  prevent  unwise  intimacies  and  loss 
of  time  from  study.  Most  of  the  students  being  absent 
from  home,  the  College  authorities  take  the  place  of 
parents  so  far  as  possible. 

THE  LITERARY  SOCIETIES, 

of  which  there  are  three — the  Pearsonian,  the  Houx- 
onian,  and  the  Bairdean — have  beautiful  halls  on  the 
third  floor,  which  they  have  furnished  most  handsomely 
and  conveniently,  and  at  large  expense.  The  mem- 
bership in  each  is  composed  of  both  sexes,  this  ming- 
ling of  the  sexes  being  found  decidedly  advantageous 
both  in  regard  to  the  order  and  the  efficiency  of  the 
societies. 

RELIGIOUS  LIFE. 

Each  student  is  required  to  attend  Sabbath  School 
and  Divine  Service  once  every  Sabbath.  Failing  to 
attend,  he  must  provide  an  excuse  from  the  President 
at  roll  call  on  Tuesday. 

In  addition  to  this  requirement,  the  first  hour's 
recitation  is  opened  each  day  with  prayer  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Faculty  in  their  separate  rooms;  and  at 
noon  all  students  assemble  in  the  Chapel  for  public 
worship.   Attendance  upon  Chapel  exercises  is  required. 
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THE   CHRISTIAN   ASSOCIATIONS. 

In  the  moral  and  religious  life  of  the  College,  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  and  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association  hold  positions  of  in- 
fluence and  responsibility.  Standing,  as  they  do  for 
the  advancement  of  the  spiritual  life,  and  having  in 
their  membership  the  best  students  of  the  College,  they 
have  the  opportunity  of  influencing  greatly  the  life 
of  every  student.  Their  work  is  carefully  planned 
to  this  end.  Both  Associations  conduct  devotional  and 
personal  workers'  Bible  classes,  and,  besides  a  Sunday 
afternoon  meeting,  both  hold  daily  services  of  twenty 
minutes  length.     All  are  well  attended. 


The  Dormitory, 

By  the  beneficence  of  friends  of  the  College  in 
1895,  the  Dormitory,  an  imposing  three-story  brick 
structure,  was  erected  on  the  College  campus.  It  con- 
tains twenty-four  living  rooms,  eight  on  each  floor, 
each  accommodating  two  students.  In  addition,  the 
basement  contains  the  kitchen,  dining-room,  coal- 
room,  and  the  bath-rooms  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Be- 
sides there  are  two  trunk  rooms.  The  building  is  light- 
ed by  electricity.     Water  is  piped  into  it.     The  money 
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for  erecting  this  handsome  edifice  was  subscribed  by 
the  Presbyteries  and  individuals  of  the  church.  Some 
of  the  Presbyteries  are  still  delinquent,  and  should  take 
steps  to  pay  up  promptly.  It  was  built  chiefly  for 
young  preachers,  but  others  are  admitted. 

The  club  was  organized  in  1893  as  a  private  enter- 
prise with  nine  members.  It  proved  quite  successful, 
and  has  grown  until  now  it  has  a  membership  of  thirty- 
seven.  The  expenses  for  board,  room-rent,  fuel,  wash- 
ing and  bath  rooms  have  been  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
The  total  expenses  for  this  year,  ending  June  the  first, 
will  not  exceed  two  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents 
($2.25)  per  week. 

The  club  is  composed  of  many  of  the  best  students 
of  the  College,  is  thoroughly  organized,  and  strict  dis- 
cipline is  enforced.  Study  hours  are  from  1 130  p. 
m.  to  4  p.  m.,  and  from  7  :oo  p.  m.  to  12 130  p.  m.  on  the 
following  day;  during  which  time  no  unnecessary 
noise  is  allowed  in  the  building.  All  boisterous  con- 
duct is  forbidden.  Devotional  exercises  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  chaplain  are  conducted  each  evening 
after  supper.  In  fact,  all  the  laws  of  decency  and  pro- 
priety are  enforced,  and  a  premium  is  placed  on  gentle- 
manly conduct.  The  officers  at  present  are:  J.  L. 
Brooks,  president;  John  Rayle,  first  vice-president; 
George  Crockett,  second  vice-president ;  Herschell 
Goodding,  secretary  and  treasurer;  O.  C.  Gross,  chap- 
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lain.  The  club  extends  congratulations  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  institution,  thanks  to  those  who  have  con- 
tributed to  their  present  support,  and  a  cordial  invita- 
tion to  new  students  to  enter  the  Dormitory. 


MUSIC  SCHOOL. 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC. 


Exposition  of  Methods  Used  in  Music  Courses. 

EDGAR  SANDS  PLACE, 
Dean  School  of  Music. 

In  the  Music  schools  of  to-day  there  are  many 
things  entirely  new  in  methods  of  teaching.  In  Vocal 
Culture,  Piano  and  Pipe  Organ  playing  it  is  most  ap- 
parent. Not  only  in  methods  has  there  been  an  im- 
provement in  teaching,  but  the  modern  aids  to  pro- 
ficiency in  Instrumental  Music  are  also  many.  There 
has  been  a  greater  advance  made  in  the  devices  and  in- 
struments used  to  help  the  piano  and  organ  player, 
than  in  other  departments  of  music.  These  inventions 
assist  the  student  to  complete  the  required  course  in  a 
much  shorter  time  than  without  them. 

The  general  public,  I  believe,  is  not  conversant 
with  the  methods  and  aids  now  ofifered  to  student  life 
in  the  Music  School  of  Missouri  Valley  College.  A 
short  description  will  not  prove  fruitless,  I  hope. 

By  Vocal  Culture  is  meant  the  training  of  the 
vocal  mechanism  in  all  its  parts  to  act  perfectly  under 
the  will  of  the  performer.     A  few  of  the  muscles  and 
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parts  so  trained  are  as  follows  :  The  diaphragm,  inter- 
costal muscles,  and  all  breathing  muscles,  vocal  bands, 
pharynx,  the  muscles  that  control  the  movements  of  the 
larynx,  tongue,  soft  palate,  and  face. 

In  building  up  a  department  of  vocal  culture  for 
singing  purposes  in  a  music  school,  it  should  be  the 
aim  to  place  methods  of  work  on  a  broad  basis.  In 
the  world  to-day  there  are  principally  three  great 
schools  of  vocal  culture  and  singing,  the  French,  Ital- 
ian, and  German.  The  first  two  are  somewhat  alike 
and  both  radically  different  from  the  last.  A  method 
that  allows  of  training  in  one  of  these  schools  or  styles 
of  singing  only,  is  more  or  less  cramped  and  sectional. 
A  well  trained  vocalist  is  one  that  can  sing  with  equal 
facility  the  later  music  from  Gounod.  (French),  the 
dramatic  and  heavy  music  of  Wagner  (German),  and 
the  florid  music  of  Rossini  (Italian).  Students  of 
Missouri  Valley  College  are  taught  on  the  above  plan. 
The  good  and  lasting  points  of  all  schools  are  made 
use  of,  without  dwarfing  the  individuality  of  any  one 
voice.  Voices  fitted  into  a  rigid  and  unyielding  meth- 
od, carrying  out  a  few  pet  ideas  of  the  teacher,  are 
always  colorless,  without  marked  vitality,  sometimes 
the  compass  reduced  from  three  to  five  tones,  an  utter 
lack  of  power  to  accompany  the  many  shades  of  feeling 
required  in  dramatic  music,  and  lastly,  in  many  cases 
where  the  narrow  methods  are  used,  the  singer  is  taught 
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to  imitate  the  tone  quality  of  the  teacher,  thus  forming 
a  positive  cramp  of  some  one  or  more  of  the  throat  mus- 
cles. These  faults  are  all  religiously  avoided  and  nat- 
ural development  insisted  upon. 

In  Piano  and  Organ  Playing  the  instruction  is 
pursued  along  the  following  lines  of  test  and  develop- 
ment. First  correct  sight  reading;  second,  theory  and 
practice  of  touch;  third,  speed  as  applied  to  technical 
exercises  and  the  proper  rendition  of  the  good  in  music, 
and  fourth,  interpretation  according  to  the  musical  con- 
tent of  each  piece. 

In  teaching  touch  the  practical  points  of  the 
early  Kalkbrenner  school  of  playing  are  not  lost  sight 
of,  while  the  great  changes  introduced  by  Chopin  are 
studied  continually.  The  works  of  Germer,  Plaidy, 
Mason,  Neupert,  Tausig,  Kullak  and  Deppe  are  studied 
as  among  the  most  prominent  of  the  modern  writers  on 
touch  and  technic. 

Mechanical  means  are  also  used  to  develop 
strength  for  the  gaining  of  a  fine  touch.  Exercises  for 
the  Brotherhood  Technicon  are  given  frequently. 
These  consist  in  holding  weights  on  the  finger  tips  of 
five  to  ten  pounds,  while  the  wrist  is  moved  up  and 
down,  also  with  a  still  wrist  and  the  finger  tips  raising 
and  lowering  the  weights.  Another  exercise  is  to  hold 
the  hand  still  and  raise  one  finger  at  a  time,  while  it  is 
held  down  by  a  light  spring    from    beneath.     Many 
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other  exercises  are  given  to  develop  the  hand  and  arm. 
Recently  a  student  purchased  one  of  these  hand  gym- 
nasiums for  home  use. 

There  is  still  another  instrument  used  for  strength 
and  touch,  that  is  the  greatest  invention  of  its  kind  in 
the  world.  We  have  three  of  these  dumb  pianos  in 
Missouri  Valley  College.  It  is  called  the  Virgil  Prac- 
tice Clavier.  It  has  a  key  board  like  the  piano  and 
looks  not  unlike  the  old  fashioned  melodeon.  The 
keys  are  toneless  but  give  forth  a  short  click  when 
pressed  down  to  its  bed,  and  another  when  the  former 
level  is  reached.  By  means  of  practice  the  down  click 
of  one  key  can  be  sounded  with  the  up  click  of  its 
neighbor.  This  kind  of  a  practice  demands  a  perfect 
balance  of  arm  and  hand  and  a  thoughtful  raise  and 
drop  of  the  finger  tips.  Thus  we  have  a  legato  touch 
of  the  finest  kind,  and  gained  in  half  the  time  it  takes 
to  learn  it  from  the  piano.  The  strength  or  pressure 
required  to  carry  each  key  to  its  bed  can  be  made  as 
light  as  two  ounces — less  than  the  piano — to  twenty, 
which  is  very  strong. 

As  soon  as  touch  exercises  have  been  learned  on 
the  clavier,  they  are  produced  on  the  piano  with  de- 
lightful results.  Many  pieces  are  studied  without 
tone  first,  that  the  fingers  may  attain  a  certain  profi- 
ciency before  the  ear  is  engaged  in  listening  to  the 
beautiful  tones  of  the  piano. 
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All  exercises,  studies,  and  pieces  are  learned  and 
rendered  at  a  fixed  rate  of  speed.  For  instance,  in 
learning-  a  piece,  the  student  is  required  to  play  it  first, 
very  slowly,  second  at  a  moderate  tempo,  and  third, 
last.  To  make  these  different  movements  definite  to 
the  student,  the  standard  Maelzel  Metronome  is  used. 
This  small  instrument  has  a  swinging  pendulum  and  a 
figure  dial.  The  pendulum  can  be  raised  or  lowered 
to  any  given  number.  In  this  way  speed  can  be  meas- 
ured and  made  definite.  Pieces  and  studies  of  the 
course  are  rendered  by  all  alike,  at  a  fixed  Maelzel 
Metronome  time  or  speed.  This  establishes  a  stand- 
ard of  attainment  for  all, without  guess  work  on  the  part 
of  the  instructor.  By  means  of  this  speed  element  the 
hand  and  arm  are  developed  into  what  might  be  termed 
flying  strength.  Not  only  does  this  produce  a  good 
hand  technic,  but  a  brain  technic  or  control  of  the  mo- 
tor nerves  not  to  be  gained  in  other  ways.  The  action 
of  the  brain  is  quickened  and  the  nerves  made  much 
more  responsive  in  the  common  intermingling  in  social 
intercourse. 

After  all  this  control  of  nerve  force  and  muscular 
development  of  hand  and  arm,  there  is  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  piece  as  a  whole.  Its  content  to  be  studied. 
In  this  connection  a  four  years'  course  in  Theory  and 
Composition  has  been  provided  and  required  of  those 
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who  desire  to  finish  the  course  in  either  Voice,  Piano, 
Pipe  Organ,  or  Violin. 

In  Theory  the  student  is  required  to  analyze 
musical  compositions,  to  compose  melodies,  to  add 
harmonics  and  finally  to  compose  original  pieces  in  the 
larger  forms.  Thus  a  Harmonist  is  well  prepared  to 
enter  into  the  inner  life  of  a  piece  of  music  and  inter- 
pret according  to  the  original  idea  of  the  composer. 

In  the  elementary  class  of  Vocal  Culture  and  Sight 
Singing,  the  course  embraces  six  lessons  in  vocal  cul- 
ture as  applied  to  the  singing  voice;  ten  lessons  to 
sight-singing,  and  the  remaining  lessons  to  pronun- 
ciation of  words  and  rendition  of  songs. 

How  to  write  the  notes  and  make  them  look  well, 
is  taught  in  the  Music  Primer  and  Writing  Class. 
General  facts  about  music,  musical  theory  in  an  ele- 
mentary way,  and  other  things  of  importance  to  the 
young  musician  are  taught.  This  class  is  free  to  all 
students  of  the  First  and  Second  Preparatory  grades. 
These  students  are  required  to  become  members.  One 
lesson  per  week  for  three  quarters. 

The  following  will  show  the  work  of  the  Music 
School  in  both  private  and  class  lessons : 

Course  in  Vocal  Culture,  private  lessons    21  students 

Vocal  Culture  and  Sight  Singing  Class 16  students 

Course  in  Piano,  private  lessons   -36  students 

Course  in  Pipe  Organ,  private  lessons    4  students 
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Course  in  Theory,   class  instruction .8  students 

Course  in  Guitar,  private  instruction    i    student 

Course  in  Violin 2  students 

Musical  History 2  students 

History  of  Song i    student 

History  of  Pianoforte  Music I    student 

Music  Primer  and  Writing  Class 9  students 

Total ioi  students 

THE   NEW   COURSES  OF   MUSIC   STUDIES. 

To  fulfill  the  announcement  made  in  the  catalogue 
of  1896  and  1897,  we  offer  a  complete  four  year's  col- 
lege course  of  study,  with  two  preparatory  grades  in 
Voice  Development,  Piano,  Pipe  Organ,  Violin  play- 
ing and  Theory.  In  Piano  Playing  there  is  offered  a 
carefully  prepared  Post  Graduate  course  extending 
over  a  period  of  two  years. 


Graduation  in  Music. 

CLASSICAL  MUSIC  COURSE   (MUS.  B.) 

The  conditions  for  graduation  with  the  degree  of 
"Bachelor  of  Music"  in  either  Voice,  Piano,  Pipe  Or- 
gan and  Violin  are,  first,  the  completion  of  the  four 
years'  course  in  voice  or  instrument  as  formulated; 
second,   the  prescribed   requirements  in   Theory    and 
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Composition;  third,  the  graduation  in  the  Academy  of 
Missouri  Valley  College,  English  course,  including 
Mathematics  (or  equivalent)  ;  fourth,  the  successful 
performance  in  public  Recital  by  each  applicant,  and 
fifth,  the  payment  of  ten  dollars  into  the  College  treas- 
ury. 

Students  who  have  completed  the  Sophomore  year 
in  either  Voice,  Piano,  Pipe  Organ  or  Violin,  and  are 
compelled  to  stop  their  study  of  music,  may  receive,  if 
they  so  desire,  a  certificate  from  the  Faculty  stating 
that  two  years  of  study  have  been  successfully  termi- 
nated in  the  Classical  Music  Course. 

INSTRUMENTS  AND  SUBJECTS  STUDIED. 

Pipe  Organ  Canon 

Cabinet  Organ  Fugue 

Piano  Musical  Form 

Voice  Instrumentation 

Violin  History  of  Music 

Guitar  History  of  Pianoforte  Music 

Harmony  History  of  Song 

Counterpoint  History  of  the  Organ  and 
History  of  the  Violin  and  its  Organ  Players 

Makers. 

COURSE  ON  PIPE  ORGAN. 

Owing  to  the  growth  and  popularity  of  the  Music 
School,  and  the  demand  for  a  higher  and  more  ex- 
tended course  in  organ  playing,  it  has  been  decided  to 
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make  this  department  equal  to  any  other  similar  de- 
partment in  the  East,  and  superior  to  all  organ  schools 
in  the  West,  except  possibly,  two  or  three  in  the  large 
cities. 

Accordingly,  a  carefully  graded  course  of  studies 
and  pieces,  covering  six  grades  for  the  pipe  organ,  has 
been  prepared  and  a  beautiful  Three-Thousand  Dollar 
Johnson  Pipe  Organ  purchased. 

This  instrument  is  eighteen  feet  in  height,  four- 
teen feet  in  depth  and  thirteen  in  width.  Case  of  an- 
tique oak  with  front  display  pipes  beautifully  deco- 
rated in  gold  bronze. 

It  has  two  manuals,  full  pedal  claiver  and  bal- 
anced swell : 

There  are  twenty-six  stops  in  all,  as  follows : 

i   Clarionet  (Reed) 8  foot  pitch 

2  Fifteenth , 2  foot  pitch 

3  Twelfth 22-3  foot  pitch 

4  Octave .  4  foot  pitch 

5  Cheminee  Flute     4  foot  pitch 

6  Melodia 8  foot  pitch 

7  Dulciana .    .    .  8  foot  pitch 

8  Stopped  Diapason  Bass 8  foot  pitch 

9  Open  Diapason 8  foot  pitch 

SWELL  ORGAN. 

10  Oboe  (Reed) 8  foot  pitch 

1 1  Bassoon   (Reed) 8  foot  pitch 

i2  Piccolo 2  foot  pitch 

13  Violin 4  foot  pitch 

14  Stopped  Diapason  Treble. 8  foot  pitch 
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15  Stopped  Diapason  Bass 8  foot  pitch 

16  Salicional 8  foot  pitch 

17  Open  Diapason    8  foot  pitch 

18  Bourdon  Treble   16  foot  pitch 

19  Bourdon  Bass 16  foot  pitch 

PEDAL    ORGAN. 

20  Double  Open  Diapason    . 16  foot  pitch 

MECHANICALS. 

21  Tremblant.  24  Great  to  Pedal. 

22  Swell  to  Great.  25  Bellows  Signal. 

23  Swell  to  Pedal.  26  Pedal  Check. 

There  are  eight  hundred  and  thirty-five  (835) 
speaking  pipes  in  all,  varying  from  three  quarters  of 
an  inch  to  sixteen  feet  in  length. 

Students  may  begin  the  study  of  the  Pipe  Organ 
after  having  completed  two  grades  of  the  Piano 
Course,  and  shown  sufficient  mental  concentration  to 
cope  with  the  difficulties  afforded  by  so  large  an  in- 
strument. 

New  students  wishing  to  study  the  pipe  organ  will 
be  required  to  show  proficiency  in  reading  music ;  good 
evidence  of  at  least  one  year's  study  of  piano-technic 
and  a  fair  mental  control  while  at  the  keys. 

It  is  advisable  that  all  students  should  study  the 
piano  and  organ  together.  By  this  plan  lightness  of 
execution  is  measured  and  the  hand  is  protected  from  a 
general  stiffening  of  the  muscles,  which  is  likely  to 
appear  when  the  organ  is  studied  alone. 
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To  give  aji  idea  of  the  nature  and  value  of  the 
Organ  Course,  a  few  names  only,  of  the  writers  have 
been  given  in  each  grade.  Persons  acquainted  with 
the  literature  for  the  pipe  organ  will  recognize  the 
names  of  the  greatest  composers  and  organists  of  all 
time. 


Class. 


Freshman. 


Sophomore. 


Junior. 


Senior. 


College  Course — Pipe  Organ. 


Short  Preludes  and  Fugues  Irom  Bach. 

Studies  from  Rinck. 

Pieces   from    Merkel,    Guilmant,    Best  and 

other  Modern  Writers. 
Begin  Theory. 


Studies  from  Rinck  continued. 
Selections  from  Lemmen's  Organ  School. 
Selections  from  Organ  School,  by  Sparks. 
Pieces  from  the  Masters. 
Course  in  Theory  continued. 


Preludes  and  Fugues  from  Mendelssohn  and 

Bach. 
Sonates  from  Rheinberger  and  others. 
Course  in  Theory  continued. 


History  of  the  Organ  and  Organ  Playing. 

Sonates  from  Bach. 

Pieces  and  Sonates  from  Buck,  Best,  Thiele, 

Widor,    and    others   of   equal   standing 

as  writers  for  the  Organ. 
Course  in  Theory  continued. 
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COURSE  IN  VOCAL  INSTRUCTION. 

Specially  written  exercises  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  each  individual  student  will  be  given  in  Voice- 
Placing,  Touch,  and  the  study  of  Resonance.  Artistic 
deep  breathing  will  also  be  studied.  First,  with  a 
view  of  supporting  the  voice  properly,  and,  secondly, 
from  a  health  standpoint,  to  develop  the  chest  to  the 
fullest  extent  without  strain,  thus  insuring  a  greater 
hold  on  life.  In  all  cases  where  the  chest  is  narrow, 
small  or  sunken,  a  special  course  of  breathing  exercises 
will  be  taken  up  from  the  beginning. 

The  regular  course  of  studies  include  Interval 
Singing,  Scale  Singing  (diatonic)  in  many  ways,  Por- 
tamento, Broken  chords  and  Arpeggios  in  major 
minor,  and  diminished  intervals,  Chromatic  Scale 
alone  and  in  connections  with  broken  chords,  Prepar- 
atory Trill  and  Trill  Studies,  lessons  in  all  grades  of 
movement  from  Adagio  to  Presto,  the  voice  in  Forte, 
Decresendo,  Piano  and  Cresendo  singing,  "Messa  di 
Voce,"  Correct  Vowel  Forms  of  Mouth,  Legato  and 
Staccato. 

Many  of  our  great  master  teachers  have  con- 
tributed valuable  books  of  vocalises,  illustrating  each  of 
the  above  subects,  and  many  selections  from  these,  out- 
side the  regular  course,  will  be  made  at  various  times, 
to  suit  the  progress  of  the  student. 
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Graded  solos  from  easy  ballads  to  the  difficult  arias 
by  the  classical  writers  of  the  old  school  will  be  used. 
Also,  that  the  student  may  become  familiar  with  die 
good  in  modern  music,  the  works  of  Lassen,  Meyer  - 
Helmund,  Greig,  Gounod,  Saint-Saens,  Goddard,  Stre- 
lezki,  Mosenthal,  Buck,  Chadwick,  and  Paine  are  in- 
cluded in  the  course. 

Correct  pronunciation  of  the  English  language 
and  interpretation  will  be  taken  up  as  soon  as  the  stu- 
dent can  sing  a  clear  ringing  tone  with  free  open 
throat,  using  the  vowTels  with  a  few  consonant  combi- 
nations. All  senior  vocal  students  are  expected  to 
sing  in  public,  songs  and  arias  in  three  different  lan- 
guages. 
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Class. 


First 
Preparatory 


Second 
Preparatory 


Freshman. 


College  Course. — Voice. 


One  Semester  of  Sight  Singing  or  its  equiv- 
alent. 

Breathing  and  Voice  Placing  taught  orally 
and  continued  until  sufficient  strength 
has  been  gained  to  study  printed  matter. 

Style  taught  in  conjunction  with  Voice 
Placing,  throughout  the  course. 


Panofka's  A.  B.  C.  Course. 

Concone,  Sight  Singing. 

Concone,  35  Singing  Lessons. 

Schubert,  Technic. 

It  is  suggested  that  singers  pursue  a  short 
course  in  piano  playing  of  about  one 
year,  unless  already  proficient  to  that 
degree. 


Sieber,  F.  op.  92  Eight  Measure  Vocalises. 

Schubert,  Technic. 

Concone,  op.  9,  book  1. 

Panofka,  op.  85,  book  1. 

Selected  exercises  from  the  works  of  Delle 
Sedie,  Randegger  and  Hauptner  will  be 
used  through  the  two  Preparatory  and 
Freshman  years. 

Easy  pieces  suited  to  grade. 

Begin  course  in  Theory. 
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Class. 

College  Course. — Voice. — Continued. 

Sophomore. 

Concone,  op.  9,  book  11. 
Nave,  op.  21,  book  111. 
Schubert,  Technic  Continued. 
Bordogni,  Twenty-Four  Vocalises. 
Panofka,  op  81,  book  11. 
Selected  pieces  suited  to  grade. 
Theory  Continued. 

Junior. 

Concone,  op.  11,  book  11. 

Sieber,  op.  78,  complete. 

Bordogni,  36  Vocalises,  book  1. 

Lamperti,  Trill  Studies,  selections.  After 
taking  Concone,  op.  11,  if  sufficient  skill 
is  not  manifested,  one  of  the  following 
books  will  be  required:  Concone,  op. 
12,  or  Panofka  op.  81,  book  11. 

Selected  pieces  and  arias. 

Theory  Continued. 

Senior. 

Marchesi,  op.  4,  Studies  in  Style. 
Sieber,  op.  129,  complete. 
Bordogni,  36  Vocalises,  book  11. 
Musical  History  and  History  of  Song,  one 

year. 
Operatic  Arias  and  Selected  Songs. 
Theory  Continued. 

ORATORIO  OR  CHURCH  MUSIC  COURSE. 


Students  intending  to  fit  themselves  for  Church 
or  Oratorio  singing  will  take  the  following  Junior  and 
Senior  work  instead  of  that  tabulated  above : 
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Class. 

Oratorio  College  Course. — Voice. 
— Continued. 

Junior. 

Master-Pieces    of   Vocalization,    edited    by 

Max  Spicker,  Vol.  III. 
Vocalises   of    Cherubini,     Giovanni,    Prota 

and  Mazzoni,  edited  by  Stern. 
Lamperti's  Trill  Studies. 
Selected  Oratorio  Arias  and  Sacred  Songs. 
Theory  Continued, 

Senior. 

Master-Pieces  of  Vocalization,  Spicker,  Vol. 

IV. 
Solfeges  du  Conservatoire,   Paris,  Vol.  IV, 

thirty  selected  studies. 
Marchesi,  op.  4,  five  selections. 
Musical  History  and  History  of  Song,  one 

year. 
Selected  Oratorio  Arias  and  Sacred  Song. 
Theory  Continued. 

Note. — While  the  above  courses  have  been  especially  prepared  for 
soprano  voice,  there  are  ten  other  fully  graded  courses,  two  to  each  of  the 
following  voices:    Mezzo  Soprano,  Contralto,  Tenor,  Baritone,  and  Bass. 


VIOLIN  COURSE. 


Of  all  instruments  that  have  the  sustained  tone 
probably  the  violin  holds  the  first  place  in  popular  fa- 
vor. The  fine  and  penetrating  quality  of  tone  makes 
it  the  best  of  the  string  family  to  interpret  the  many 
different  styles  of  music.  One  half  of  the  instruments 
in  the  modern  orchestra  are  strings.  In  our  large 
cities,  not  only  the  young  men,  but  the  young  ladies 
study  the  violin  as  an  instrument  for  home  use.     In 
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New  York  and  Boston  there  are  orchestras  composed 
wholly  of  ladies  who  play  instruments  of  the  string 
family  only. 

In  Missouri  the  people  are  not  behind  those  of 
other  states  in  securing  all  that  is  good  for  the  culture 
of  her  sons  and  daughters.  During  the  past  few  years 
there  have  been  many  calls  for  instruction  on  the  vio- 
lin. To  meet  this  demand,  a  complete  course  of  stud- 
ies has  been  made  out,  including  only  those  of  the  great- 
est musical  worth. 


Grade. 

College  Course. — Violin. 

First 
Preparatory 

Hermann  op.  20,  book  1. 
Czerny,  Practical  Violin  School. 
Schubert,  L.  Violin  School,  Vol.  I. 
Gebauer,  op.  10,  Twelve  easy  duets. 

Second 
Preparatory 

Mazas  Violin  School,  Selections. 
Schubert,  Violin  School,  Vol.  I,  con. 
Hermann,  School  of  Scales,  Vol.  II. 
Mazas,  op.  60,  six  easy  duets. 
Hermann,  Melody  Album. 

Freshman. 

Hermann  Violin  School,  Div.  Ill  and  IV. 
Mazas  Violin  School,   selections  from  mid- 
dle and  last  part. 
Schubert's  Violin  School,  Vols.  II  and  III. 
Mazas  op.  36,  Vols.  I  and  II,  selections. 
Pleyel  op.  48,  Vol.  Ill,  duets,  selections. 
Hayden  and  Mozart  Sonatas. 
Begin  Theory. 
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Class 


College  Course. — Violin. — Continued. 


Sophomore. 


Hermann,  Violin  School,  Div.  v  and  vi. 
Schubert,  Violin  School,  Vol.  iv. 
Herman,  School  of  Scales,  Vol.  in. 
Etude  Album,  40  Studies,  Selections. 
Viotti,  op.  23,  book  1.     Three  Serenades. 
Sonatas  continued  from  Mozart. 
Selected  Pieces. 
Theorv  Continued. 


Junior. 


Senior. 


Jansa.  op.  74,  Selections. 
Kreutzer  Etudes,  Selections. 
Gavinies,  24  Matinees. 
Rode,  op.  18,  book  1. 
Bach,  Concert  in  A  Minor. 
Selections  from  the  Larger  Works. 
Theory  Continued. 


History  of  the  Violin  and  Its  Makers. 

Rode,  24  Caprices. 

Mazas,  op  36,  book  111. 

Casorti,  Technic  of  the  Bow. 

Dancla,  op.  73,  20  Brilliante  Studies.  Se- 
lections from  the  above  works  will  be 
made  to  suit  the  student's  progress. 

Romberg  A.  op.  18. 

Beethoven  Sonatas  (David)  two  Selected 
Sonatas. 

Schubert  Duo,  op.  162. 

Theory  Continued. 


Other  studies  for  the  special  development  of  each  student 
suitable  to  the  grade,  will  be  used. 

(6)  -     . 
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INSTRUCTION    ON    THE    PIANO-FORTE. 


Within  the  past  few  years  new  and  important 
works  have  been  composed  by  our  foremost  American 
teachers,  in  harmony  with  the  latest  ideas  as  how  best 
to  cultivate  true  musical  feeling  and  at  the  same  time 
develop  a  well  rounded  technic.  These  studies  have 
been  included  in  the  following  list : 


Grade. 


First 

Preparatory. 


Second 
Preparatory. 


College  Course. — Piano. 


Landon,  Piano  Playing. 
Ruthart,  Master  and  Pupil. 
Kunz,  op  14,  200  Canons. 
Macdougal,  Melody  Playing,  Vol.  1. 
Heller,  op.  125. 
Loeschhorn,  op.  66,  book  1. 
Macdougal,  Melody  Playing,  Vol.  11. 
Classics. 


Bach,  Six  Short  Preludes. 

Bertini  Studies.     Selections  from  op.  29,  32 

and  100. 
Concone,  J.     First  Studies. 
Berens,  op.  61,  books  1  and  11. 
Heller,  op.  45. 
Classics. 

Masons'  Touch  and  Technic.     Selections. 
Lutkin,  Condensed  Finger,Technic,  Part  11. 
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College  Course. — Piano. — Continued. 


Turner,  Octave  School,  Vol.  i. 

Hasert,  R.  op.  50,  book  in. 

Bach,  Two  Voiced  Inventions. 

Hummel,  F.,  op.  43,  book  1. 

Doring,  op.  33,  book  11. 

Cramer,  84  Studies. 

Clementi,  Gradus  ad  Parnassum.  Twenty 
of  the  easiest  studies  from  the  above  two 
sets. 

Haydn,  Dussek,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  etc,  Se- 
lected movements  from  Sonatas. 

Mason's  Touch  and  Technic  con. 

Mees,  Daily  Studies. 

Harmony,  first  year. 

Sight-Reading,  half  hour  each  day. 


Sophomore.  Turner,  Octave  School,  Vol.   11. 

Bach,  Three  Voiced  Inventions. 
Doring,  op.  53,  book  in. 
Czerny,  op.  740,  book  11. 
Cramer,  84  studies. 
Clementi,    Gradus  ad    Parnassum.     Fifteen 

studies  from  the  latter  part  of  the  above 

two  works. 
Krause,  op.  15,  book  11. 
Heller,  op.  127. 

Sonatas  from  Haydn,  Mozart  and  Beethoven. 
Mason's  Touch  and  Technic. 
Harmony,  second  year. 
Sight  Reading. 
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College  Course. — Piano. — Continued. 


Junior. 


Kullak's  Octave  School,  Vol.  u. 
Moscheles,  op.  70,  book  1. 
Kessler,  op.  20,  Pauer  selection. 
Bach,  Well-Tempered  Clavichord,  six  selec- 
tions. 
Mayer,  op.  119,  book  1. 
Chopin,  op.  10  and  25,  ten  selections. 
Concertos  and  Sonatas. 
Technic,  Tausig  and  Germer,  selections. 
Sight  Playing. 
Theory  Continued. 


Senior. 


Bach,  Well-Tempered  Clavichord.  Six  se- 
lections, including  one  movement  from 
"Italian  Concerto." 

Henselt,  op.  2,  in  part  only. 

Chopin,  op.  10  and  25  continued. 

Kullak,  op  48,  book  11,  Nos.  6  and  7. 

Mendelssohn,  op.  35. 

Left  Hand  Music. 

Concertos  and  Sonatas. 

Technic,  from  Henselt  and  Neupert. 

Sight  Playing. 

Musical  History  and  History  of  Pianoforte 
Music. 

Theory  continued. 
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CABINET    ORGAN    COURSE. 

Many  persons  receive  their  first  musical  thoughts 
and  delights  from  the  small  parlor  instrument,  the 
cabinet  organ.  It  is  the  instrument  that  satisfies  the 
longings  of  the  masses.  A  few  of  the  prominent 
makers  have  recently  manufactured  instruments  capa- 
ble of  producing  many  and  varied  musical  effects  of 
considerable  artistic  value. 

We  have  prepared  a  graded  course  of  study  for 
this  instrument  extending  over  four  years,  with  two 
preparatory  grades. 

GUITAR  COURSE. 

As  an  instrument  to  offer  a  soft  pleasing  accom- 
paniment to  the  human  voice,  probably  the  guitar  can 
not  be  excelled.  Because  of  this  it  has  become  a  fa- 
vorite with  young  people  in  the  home. 

A  finely  graded  course  of  studies  has  been  pre- 
pared, including  many  from  the  celebrated  writers  for 
this  soft-toned  instrument,  among  whom  the  following 
may  be  mentioned :  Winner,  Holland,  Carulli,  and 
Carcassi. 

COURSE   IN   THEORY  AND   COMPOSITION. 

This  course  contemplates  the  completion  of  Har- 
mony by   Norn's,  two  volumes,   Elementary   Musical 
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Form  from  Mathews  and  others,  Simple  Counterpoint 
by  Ayres,  Advanced  Harmony  in  five  or  more  parts, 
Counterpoint  by  Dr.  Bridge  and  Homer  Norris,  Canon, 
Musical  Forms  by  Cornell — the  larger  forms— Fugue 
by  Higgs  and  Instrumentation  by  Prout.  Original 
compositions  will  be  required  frequently  throughout  the 
course. 

Other  works  consulted  are  as  follows :  Harmony 
by  Jadasshon,  Emery,  Howard  and  others;  Material 
used  in  Musical  Composition  by  Goetschuis,  Compo- 
sition by  Stainer,  Musical  Forms  by  Pauer,  Instru- 
mentation and  Orchestration  by  Berlioz. 

VOCAL  CULTURE  AND  SIGHT-SINGING. 

All  students  in  regular  standing  will  be  admitted 
to  this  class  by  the  payment  of  a  small  fee.  One  les- 
son per  week.  Vocal  Culture  forms  the  basis  of  work 
in  this  class. 

EXPENSES. 

Pipe  Organ:— Two  lessons  each  week,  per  quarter. . .  .$22  00 
Practice    on    Pipe    Organ: — One  hour    per    day,    per 

quarter 5  00 

Blower  for  Practice  on  Pipe  Organ: — Per  quarter.  .     9  00 

Piano  Hire: — One  hour  per  day,  per  quarter 3  5° 

Tuition:    -Piano,  Violin,   Guitar,  Voice  or  Cabinet  Or- 
gan, two  lessons  each  week,  per  quarter 17  00 

Harmony: — One   hour  each  week,  per  quarter,  in    class 

of  three  or  more  members,  each 6  00 
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Harmony: — Private  tuition,  two  half-hour  lessons  each 

week,  per  quarter 1 7  oo 

Voice  Culture  and  Sight  Singing: — In  class  of  ten 
or  more,  one  hour  each  week,  per  quarter,  each 
member ... 2  oo 

History  of  Music,  History  of  Pianoforte  Playing, 
History  of  Song,  History  of  Organ  and  Organ 
Players,  History  of  the  Violin  and  its  Makers  : 
In  class,  per  quarter,  each 17  00 

Histories: — Taken  privately,  written  lessons,  one  each 

week,  per  quarter 3  5° 


ART  SCHOOL. 


SCHOOL  OF  FINE  ARTS. 

The  College  aims  to  offer  to  the  friends  of  art  the 
advantage  of  a  well  organized  and  thorough  school 
with  a  view  of  qualifying  young  ladies  and  gentlemen 
to  impart  to  others  a  careful  art  education,  and  de- 
velop its  application  to  the  common  uses  of  life.  The 
course  of  study  covers  from  three  to  four  years,  and  is 
arranged  in  such  a  way  that  pupils  may  see  at  a  glance 
the  work  to  be  done,  the  points  of  attainment,  and  also 
the  high  excellence  of  the  course.  The  pupils  are  ar- 
ranged in  three  grades,  and  have  the  advantage  of  the 
best  instruction. 

We  ask  our  patrons  to  give  special  attention  to  the 
rates,  which  we  have  endeavored  to  put  within  the  reach 
of  every  one. 

Tuition  per  term — twelve  weeks;  two  lessons  per 
week,  three  hours  per  lesson,  $15.00. 

Art  students  are  recommended  in  addition  to  the 
above  to  take  at  least  one  study  each  term  with  the 
literary  classes.  The  charge  for  such  studies  is  some- 
what less  than  the  average  cost  per  study,  art  students 
being  allowed  to  enter  any  class  by  permission  for  $3 
per  quarter.  Students  can  take  any  part  of  the  course 
under  the  advice  of  the  professor  in  charge  of  the  de- 
partment. 
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Grade. 

Course  in  Fine  Arts. 

I. 

a.  Drawing    and    shading    from    casts    of 

geometric  figures. 

b.  Drawing  and  shading  from  groups  com- 

posed of  geometrical  figures. 

c.  Drawing  in  crayon  from  studies. 

d.  Drawing  and  shading  from  ornament — 

conventionalized  leaves — flowers. 

e.  Drawing   and   shading  from   hand,  arm 

and  foot. 

II. 

a.  Drawing   and    shading    from    marks  or 

casts  from  the  antique. 

b.  Drapery  in  crayon. 

c.  Painting  from  still  life. 

d.  Pen  drawing. 

e.  Drawing  and  shading  from  casts  of  an- 

tique    busts,    Apollo    de     Belvidere, 
Venus  de  Milo,  etc. 

III. 

a.  Drawing  and  shading  from  antique  busts. 

b.  Painting  from  objects  and  nature  in  oil 

and  water  colors. 
e.     Drawing  and  shading  from   full  length 
casts  of  antique  figures. 

d.  Drapery  in  oil  or  water  colors. 

e.  Art  History. 

REGISTER. 


REGISTER  OF  STUDENTS. 


THE  COLLEGE. 
SENIORS. 

NAME.  COUNTY,  STATE. 

Adams,  Ernest  D.  VE,) Saline.. Missouri 

Ballcntine,  Daisy  D.  (Ph.) . .  .Saline Missouri 

Clemraens,  Cordelia  C.  (C.) Saline Missouri 

De  Vol,  A.  Perle  (E.) . : Crawford Missouri 

Dobyns,  Nelle  (E.) Jackson Missouri 

Galloway,  Clyde  Allison  (C.) Maury Tennessee 

Jones,  Harry  Lee  (E.) Saline Missouri 

Kincheloe,  John  E.  (E.) Scotland ....   .Missouri 

Mason,  Nelle  D.  (E.) Saline Missouri 

McCammon,  William  Albert  (Ph.) Gentry Missouri 

Mitchell,  Emmett  Holliday  (C.) Saline Missouri 

Mitchell,  Henry  Augustus  (C.) Saline Missouri 

Pyle,  Herbert  Bennett  (E.) Andrew Missouri 

Sherman,  Richard  Eli   (C.) Saline Missouri 

Tanner,  Curtis  S.  (C.) Saline Missouri 

Y  eagle,  Virginia  (C.) Saline  Missouri 

Zeigel,  Anthony  F.  (C.) , Cooper Missouri 

Zeigel,  William  H.  (C.)  Cooper Missouri 

JUNIORS. 

Clarke,  Mary  V.  (Ph.) Saline Missouri 

Davis,  Edmund  Wayne  (Ph.) Greene Illinois 

Headen,  Edgar  V.  (C.)  Saline , Missouri 

Jenkins,  George  Franklin  (C.) Saline Missouri 

Mitchell,  Edith  Maud  (C.) Sal;ne Missouri 

Prigmorc,  Joseph  Dyre Jasper Missouri 

Todd,  Joseph  C.  (Ph.) Saline Missouri 
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SOPHOMORES. 

Bird,  Robert  L.  (C.) Mason Illinois 

Fisher,  Emma  Kelly  (Ph.)   Saline Missouri 

Goodson,  Ella  S.  (C.) Saline Missouri 

Gross,  Oresta  C.  (Ph.) Randolph Missouri 

Hail,  Annie  Nisbet  (Ph.) Lettsu Japan 

Hayes,  Martin  Luther  (Ph.) Saline Missouri 

Mitchell,  Callie  Belle  (Ph.). Saline Missouri 

Mitchell,  Francis  Azel     Lafayette Missouri 

Robertson,  Emily  Josephine  (C.) Saline Missouri 

Woodsmall,  James  Clarence  (Ph.) Saline Missouri 

FRESHMEN. 

Alexander,  Claude  Collier  (Ph.) Saline  Missouri 

Cowgill,  W.  B.  (C.)  Washington Arkansas 

Crockett,  Joel  R  (Ph.)  Saline Missouri 

Hilburn,  Thomas  Alfred  (C.) Clay.   Mississippi 

Kamada,  Tokichi  (Ph.) Iyo Japan 

Mays,  James  W.  (Ph.) Buchanan Missouri 

McCord,  Charles  H.  (Ph:)  Clay Mississippi 

McGinnis,  John  (Ph.) Saline Missouri 

Wadsworth.  Effie  (Ph.) Monroe Missouri 

West,  James  G.    (C.) Johnson Missouri 

[Note:  The  following  are  graduates  of  various  High  Schools  and 
Academies,  but  have  noc  completed  the  requirement  for  regular  Freshman 
standing:] 

Black,  Mary  Catherine Saline Missouri 

Davis,  Amy  Secor Greene Illinois 

Nave,  Katharine        Saline Missouri 

Naylor,  Bettie Mason Illinois 

Smith,  Charles  W Saline - Missouri 

Spurgin,  Ethel Jasper Missouri 

Swisher,  May Saline Missouri 

Wetzel,  Neva Dade Missouri 

Woodbridge,  Louise Saline Missouri 

Woodbridge,  Virginia Saline Missouri 

Woodson,  Janie Saline , Missouri 
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THE  ACADEMY. 

SENIORS. 
Name.  county.  state. 

Adams,  Corabelle  (B.) .Saline Missouri 

Bell.  Frank  R.  (B.) Bates Missouri 

Blair,  Thankful  (B.) DeKalb Missouri 

Carson,  Arthur  W.  (B.)    Platte Missouri 

Clemmens,  Albert  W.  (B.) Saline Missouri 

Chilton,  Andrew  Guy  (B.) Pike Missouri 

Crockett,  George  R.  (B.) Saline Missouri 

Ewing,  Florence  I.  (B.) Lafayette Missouri 

Gilbreath,  Lura  F.   (B.) Macon Missouri 

Hamilton,  Buford  G.  (B.) DeKalb Missouri 

Irving,  Nina  W.  (B.)  Macon.. Missouri 

Laird,  Janet  (B,) Saline Missouri 

McCord,  Hugh  S.  (B.) Clay Mississippi 

McCoy,  Eva  Ward  (B.) St.  Charles Missouri 

McDavid,  Ed  (B.) Montgomery Illinois 

McPherson,  Mary  A.   (B.) Linn Missouri 

O'Bannon,  S.  L.  (A.)  Lowndes Mississippi 

Rayle,  John  E.  (B.) Pulaski   Missouri 

Siler,  Alma  May  (B)  Saline Missouri 

Smith,  Harry  A.  (B.) .Cooper Missouri 

Sparks,  Marion  Wallis  (B.) Saline  Missouri 

Talbot,  Charles  A  (B.) Buchanan Missouri 

Taylor,  Ettie  (B.) Saline Missouri 

Todd,  William  Hall  (B.)...   Saline Missouri 

Tucker,  Elizabeth  (B.) "..Saline Missouri 

Tucker,  Luther  L.  (B.) Saline Missouri 

Umbarger,  T.  T.  (B.) Saline. Missouri 

Walker,  Mary  (B.) Saline Missouri 

MIDDLERS  AND  JUNIORS. 

Ancell,  Guy  M Saline Missouri 

Balthis,  John  W Saline Missouri 

Black,  Sarah  Louise Saline Missouri 

Blewett,  George  Edgar Wise.., Texas 

Bone,  William  Emerson Moultrie Illinois 

Brooks,  John  L Monroe Missouri 

Buck,  Jennie  Mae Saline Missouri 

Campbell,  Roy  J Randolph Missouri 
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Caster,  Charles  Gentry . 

Chastain,  Willis  A Saline . . 

Clark,  Ethel  May Saline.. 

Clarkson,  Charles  E Saline . . 

Clayconib,  Dora  M Saline. . 


.Missouri 
.  .  Missouri 

.Missouri 
.  .Missouri 
.  .Missouri 


Clemmens,  Milton  Saline  Missouri 

Coft'man,  Allan  T Saline Missouri 

Coffman,  Gilmore Saline Missouri 

Col  vert,  Leola Saline Missouri 

Corder,  Cleveland Lafayette Missouri 

Coulter,  Olin  Harvey Saline  Missouri 

Crockett,  John  R Saline Missouri 

Dallam,  W.  R Buchanan .Missouri 

Davis,  Hubert  P Saline' Missouri 

Dotherow,  Oscar  Hill Noxabee Mississippi 

Dryden,  Earl Howell Missouri 

Duggins,  Ralph Saline Missouri 

Dunnington,  Carl  S Barber Kansas 

Eaton,  Charles  C Miami Kansas 

Fisher,  James  William Henry Missouri 

Fitch,  Mahala Saline  Missouri 

Fitch,  Nelle  D . .     Saline « Missouri 

Fitzpatrick,  Garland  B .  Johnson , Missouri 

Fitzpatrick,  J.  Clarence  Johnson Missouri 

Flager,  Amy  Frances Menard Illinois 

Flager,  Lucile  Blanche, Menard ...Illinois 

Fray,  Edgar  Lee Randolph Missouri 

Fry,  Robert  Excell „ Saline Missouri 

Garst,  Mary  Saline Missouri 

Gates,  Ora Henry Missouri 

Goodding,  Herschel  M Macon Missouri 

Guymon,  J.  H Saline Missouri 

Hayes,  Ralph  Russell Saline Missouri 

Hefner,  Elbert Harrison Missouri 

Hepperly,  Zelma Summer Kansas 

Hight,  John  W Bates Missouri 

Hope,  W.  Edwin Schuyler Missouri 

Jones,  Anna  Estelle Saline Missouri 

Jones,  D.  Alma Morgan Missouri 

Kennedy,  Newton  Lafayette Missouri 

Lacy,  Agnes  Lee Cooper Missouri 
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I  ,a\vlis,  Othey  H Buchanan . 

Lear,  William  D Marion.... 

Mackcy,  Alice  Maud   Saline 

Marr,  Obe  B Saline 

McCulloch,  Adah Clinton 

McCurry,  Daniel  E   Chariton  . . 

McGee,  Mary  B Marion 

McLeod,  Ed Noxabee.. 

McRoberts,  Alice Saline 

Miller,  George  C Jefferson . 

Ming,  Robert  D Henry 


Missouri 

Missouri 

Missouri 

Missouri 

Missouri 

Missouri 

Texas 

. .  .  Mississipp 

Missour 

.  Pennsylvan 
Missou 


Mitchell,  Dora  A Saline Missour 

Munday,  Flora  B Lawrence Missour 

Newman,  Grace  Leah Gentry .Missou 

O'Bannon,  Arthur Dallas Missouri 

Odell,  Arthur  L Clay .Missour 

Olson,  Andrew  Griffin Saline  Missour 

Owings,  Emma  L Montgomery ? Missour 

Page,  Lillian  May Saline Missour 

Reagan,  M.  F .Chariton Missour 

Rice,  Edmonds. . .     Randolph  ..    Missour 

Riddle,  Sallie Saline Missour 

Scott,  Juliet -Saline Missouri 

Spencer,  Mary  Rubey ...Saline Missouri 

Stallings,  Mary  Frederick     Jefferson Kentucky 

Stoaks,  Sidney  Stevenson Carroll Tennessee 

Swetman,  William  Harvey  Randolph Missouri 

Sutherlin,  Essie  Saline Missouri 

Teague,  .Sherman  A Lincoln Missouri 

Thomas,  Charles  Lester Saline Missouri 

Thomas,  Ernest  Spencer Saline Missouri 

Thompson,  Maude   Jackson Missouri 

Van  Dyke,  Louise Saline Missouri 

Violette,  Roy Johnson Missouri 

Walker,  Nelle Saline Missouri 

Wright,  Blanche   Saline Missouri 

Yeagle,  Eugene  Lee Saline Missouri 


MUSIC. 


VOICE  CULTURE  AND  SINGING. 
SENIOR. 

NAME.  COUNTY.  STATE. 

Adams,  Cora  (C.)  Sop Saline Missouri 

JUNIOR. 

Brown,  Clara  (C.)  Com  Saline Missouri 

SOPHOMORE. 

Harvey,  Mrs.  Mary  B.  (A.)  M.  Sop Saline   Missouri 

Rainey,  Mrs.  T.  M.   (A.)  Sop Saline Missouri 

Rand,  C.  N.  (A.)  Ten  Saline Missouri 

Van  Stone,  Mrs.  C.  H.  (A.)  Sop Saline Missouri 

FRESHMAN. 

Parker,  Sadie  (B.)  Sop Saline : Missouri 

Sellers,  Fannie  (B.)  Sop Gentry Missouri 

Tucker,  Bessie  (B.)  Sop Saline Missouri 

SECOND  PREPARATORY. 

Gates,  Ora  (C.)  M.  Sop Henry Missouri 

Jamison,  Lulu  (C.)  Cont Saline Missouri 

Mackey,  Maude  (C.)  M.  Sop Saline Missouri 

Naylor,  Bettie  (A.)  Sop Mason Illinois 

Odell,  Arthur  L.  (B.)  Bari Ray Missouri 

Pyle,  Herbert  B.  (B.)  Ten Andrew Missouri 

Reagan,  M.  F.  (A.)  Ten Chariton Missouri 

Scott,  Juliet  (B.)  Sop .   Saline  Missouri 

Siler,  Alma  May  ^B.)  Sop Saline Missouri 

FIRST  PREPARATORY. 

Clark,  Ethel  (C.)  Sop Saline Missouri 

Irving,  Nina  (C.)  Sop Macon Missouri 

Irvine,  Clara  A.  (C.)  Cont Saline Missouri 

Note:     Each  class  is  divided  into  three   parts,  A,  B,  and  C;  A  being  the 
lowest  and  C  the  highest. 
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PIANO. 
SENIOR, 

Siler,  Alma  May  (C.) Saline Missouri 

JUNIOR. 

Cleramens,  Luvenia  (B.) Saline Missouri 

SOPHOMORE. 

De  Vol,  A.  Perle  (A.) Crawford Missouri 

Page,  Lillie  (C.) Saline Missouri 

Wood  bridge,  Louise  (C.) Saline Missouri 

FRESHMAN, 

Black,  Mary  (A.) Saline Missouri 

Mitchell,  Edith  (A.)  Saline Missouri 

Scott,  Juliet  (A.) Saline Missouri 

Stuart,  Elizabeth  (A.) Saline Missouri 

Tucker,  Bessie  (B.)  Saline Missouri 

SECOND  PREPARATORY. 

Lacy,  Agnes  (A.) Cooper Missouri 

Laird,  Janet  (B.) Saline Missouri 

Laurie,  Chloris  (C.) Saline Missouri 

McGee,  Mary  B.  (A,) Marion Texas 

McRoberts,  Alice  (A.) Saline Missouri 

Newell,  Alvin  (A.) Saline Missouri 

Orear,  Nell  (A.) Saline Missouri 

Renick,  Minnie  (B.) Saline Missouri 

Sandidge,  Sarah  A.  (B.) Saline.. > Missouri 

Sellers,  Fannie  (B.)  Gentry Missouri 

Van  Dyke,  Louise  (B.) Saline Missouri 

FIRST  PREPARATORY. 

Allen,  Bernice  (B) Saline.. Missouri 

Black,  Sarah  (C.) Saline Missouri 

Branch,  Mattie  (B.) Saline Missouri 

Bush,  Laura  (B) Saline Missouri 

Flager,  Amy  Frances  (C.) Menard Illinois 

Gates,  Ora  (B.) Henry Missouri 
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Gilbreath,  Lura  (C.) Macon Missouri 

Goodson,  Ella  (C.) . . .  Saline Missouri 

Leach,  Mrs.  Tillie  (B.) Saline Missouri 

Mackey,  Maud  (C.) Saline Missouri 

McCulloch,  Adah  (B.) Clinton Missouri 

Olson,  A.  Griffin  (C.) Saline Missouri 

Spurgin,  Ethel  (B.) Jasper Missouri 

Stalling,  Mary  (B. } Jefferson Kentucky 

Vance,  Bernice  (B.) Saline Missouri 

PIPE  ORGAN. 

SECOND  PREPARATORY. 

Black,  Mary  (C.) Saline Missouri 

Rand,  Mrs.  C.  N.  (C.) Saline Missouri 

Strong,  Gussie  (A .) Saline Missouri 

FRESHMAN. 
Clemmens,  Luvenia  (B.) Saline Missouri 

THEORY  AND  COMPOSITION. 


FIRST  YEAR. 

Black,  Mary  (B.) Saline. 

Page,  Lillie  (B.) Saline. 

Scott,  Juliet  (B.) Saline. 

Woodbridge,  Louise  (B.) Saline. 

SECOND  YEAR. 
Brown,  Clara  (C.) Saline . 


.Missouri 
.Missouri 
.Missouri 
.Missouri 


.Missouri 


THIRD  YEAR. 

Adams,  Cora  (A.) Saline Missouri 

Clemmens,  Luvenia  (B.) Saline Missouri 

Siler,  Alma  May  (B.) Saline Missouri 

[Note.     Names  marked  with  (A)  indicate  that  the  student  has  completed 
the  work  of  the  first  quarter. 


MUSICAL  HISTORY. 

Adams,  Cora Saline  .... 

Siler,  Alma  May Saiine 


.Missouri 
.Missouri 
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HISTOKY  OF  SONG. 

Adams,  Cora Saline Missouri 

HISTORY  OF  PIANOFORTE  MUSIC. 

Siler,  Alma  May Saline Missouri 

VIOLIN. 

Hail,  Annie Lettsu Japan 

Irving,  Nina Macon Missouri 

GUITAR. 

Svvetman,  W.  H Randolph Missouri 

VOCAL  CULTURE  AND  SIGHT  SINGING  CLASS. 

Black,  Sarah , Saline Missour 

Clark,  Ethel Saline Missour 

Crockett,  John Saline Missouri 

Crockett,  George Saline Missouri 

Caster,  Charles Gentry Missouri 

Fitzpatrick,  Clarence Johnson Missouri 

Fitzpatrick,  Gerald Johnson  Missouri 

Gilbreath,  Lura Macon Missouri 

Gates,  Ora Henry Missouri 

Hayes,  Russell Saline Missouri 

Hefner,  Elbert Harrison . Missouri 

Irving,  Nina , Macon ." Missouri 

Miller,  G.  B Jefferson Pennsylvania 

Stallings,  Mary Jefferson Kentucky 

Tucker,  Bessie Saline Missouri 

Todd,  William  H Saline Missouri 

MUSIC  PRIMER  AND  WRITING  CLASS. 

Gilbreath,  Lura Macon Missouri 

Goodson,  Ella Saline Missouri 

Lacy,  Agnes     Cooper Missouri 

Laurie,  Chloris Saline... Missouri 

Mackey,  Maud .Saline Missouri 
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McRoberts,  Alice Saline Missouri 

Odell,  Arthur  L Ray Missouri 

Spurgin,  Ethel Jasper Missouri 

Vance,  Bernice Saline Missouri 


Art  Students. 


*  DRAWING. 

name.  count  v.  state 

Ballentine,  Daisy  D Saline Missour 

Black,  Sarah  Louise Saline Missour 

Blair,  Thankful De  Kalb Missour 

Bone,  William  Emerson Moultrie Tllinoi 

Brooks,  John  L Monroe Missou 

Buck,  Jennie  Mae     Saline Missou 

Carson,  Arthur  W Platte Missou: 

Chilton,  Andrew  Guy Pike Missoui 

Clark,  Ethel  May Saline Missour 

Crockett,  John  R Saline Missour 

Missour 

Missour 

.  Missour: 

Missour 

Missour 

Missour 

Missouri 

Missour 

Missour 

Missour 

Missour 

Missour 

Missour 

Missour 

Missour: 


Ewing,  Florence  I Lafayette 

Fitch,  Mahala Saline 

Fitch,  Nelle  D Saline 

Fitzpatrick,  G.  B Johnson 

Fitzpatrick,  J.  C Johnson 

Gilbreath,  Lura  F Macon 

Goodding,  Herschel  M Macon 

Hamilton,  Buford  G De  Kalb  

Irving,  Nina  W Macon 

Lacy,  Agnes  Lee Cooper 

Laird,  Janet Saline 

Lear,  William  D       Marion 

Mackey,  Alice  Maud Saline 

McGinnis,  John Saline 

Mitchell,  Francis  A  Lafayette 

Odell,  Arthur  L Clay Missou 

Siler,  Alma  May Saline Missour 
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Spencer,  Mary  R Saline 

Tucker,  Elizabeth Saline. , 

Walker,  Nelle Saline. , 

Yeagle,  Eugene  L Saline. . 


.Missouri 
.Missouri 
.Missouri 
.Missouri 


PAINTING. 


Davis,  Amy  Secor Greene. 

Jones,  Maude Saline . . 

Lail,  Nelle Saline. . . 

Siler,  Alma  May Saline, . . 


Illinois 

Missouri 

Missouri 

Missouri 

Tanner,  Mrs.  C.  S Saline Missouri 

Woodbndffe,  Virginia    Saline Missouri 


SUMMARY. 

The  College:  i898-'99.     i899-'oo. 

Seniors 

Juniors •  ••  • 

Sophomores   ......' 

Freshmen 

Irregular 

Total 107  97 

The  Academy: 

Seniors 


Middles 
Juniors 

Total 


*} 


13 

18 

7 

7 

11 

10 

35 

21 

42 

4i 

The  School  of  Music:  —  Theory — 

Harmony    

Musical    History 

History  of  Song 

History  of  Pianoforte  Music 

Music  Primer  and  Writing  Class.  . 
Vocal — 

Special 

Choral   Class 

1  n  si  ru  m  enta  I — 

Piano    43  36 

Violin .  .  2 

Guitar  and   Mandolin 1  1 

Pipe  Organ 3  4 

Total 
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33 

28 

124 

86 

156 

114 

12 

8 

2 

1 

1 

9 

16 

21 

16 

75 


186  SUMMARY. 

The  School  of  Art: 

Special 

Drawing 

Total 

Total  in  Schools 

Candidates  for  Ministry 

Candidates  for  Missions 

Male  Students 

Female  Students. 

Male  Sudents  in  College 

Female  Students  in  College .... 

Male  Students  in  Academy 

Female  Students  in  Academy. . . 

Male  Students  in  Music 

Female  Students  in  Music 

Male  Students  in  Art 

Female  Students  in  Art 

Total  in  all  Schools 

Counted  more  than  once 

iNET   ATTENDANCE 


H 
40 

54 


68 
40 

85 

71 

4 
47 

21 
32 

392 
146 

246 


6 

37 


392 

349 

35 

32 

2 

128 

102 

118 

99 

39 

68 
46 

16 

54 

13 

24 

349 
148 


Alumni  Associations. 

ALUMNI  OF  McGEE  COLLEGE. 

1857. 
Mrs.  Orpha  (Dysart)  Pearson,  M .  A Louisiana,  Missouri 

1858. 

Nichols  Selmon  Burckhartt,  A.  M Deceased 

Mrs.  Susan  E.  (Burckhartt)  Bonham,  M.  A New  Franklin,  Missouri 

Mrs.  Lou  (Cleaver)  McKee,  M.  A Kahoka,  Missouri 

Mrs.  Mollie  (Dameron)  McRea,  M.  A College  Mound,  Missouri 

Mrs.  Fannie  (Dysart)  Sharp,  M.  A Macon,  Missouri 

Rev.  J.  S.  Howard,  A.  M.  (Teacher) Athens,  Louisiana 

Geo.  E.  Mayhall,  B.  P.  (Lawyer) New  London,  Missouri 

Mrs.  Bettie  (Powell)  Miles,  M.  A College  Mound,  Missouri 

1859. 

William  P.  Dysart,  A.  B.  (Farmer) Fayette,  Missouri 

Mrs.  Kate  (Dameron)  Hendricks,  M.  A Moberly,  Missouri 

Mrs.  Bettie  (Dysart)  Parkinson,  M.  A Salisbury,  Missouri 

Mrs.  Annie  (Fisher)  Dameron,  M.  A Deceased 

Mrs.  V.  P.  (Haynes)  Reed,  M.  A Carthage,  Missouri 

Stephen  M  .  Hendricks,  B.  P Deceased 

Mrs.  Julia  (Linville)  Zenner,  M.  A St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Mrs.  Mollie  (Moss)  Gentry,  M .  A Deceased 

David  D.  Porter,  B.  P.  (Merchant) ,  Texas 

Benj.  F.  Stone,  A.  M.  (Lawyer) Macon,  Missouri 

1860. 

Mrs.  Annie  (Bennett)  Parker,  M.  A Chillicothe,  Missouri 

Miss  Kate  Davis,  M .  A .  (Teacher) ,  Texas 

Robert  R.  Dysart,  B,  P Deceased 

Mrs.  Lou  (Garnett)  Smith,  M.  A Frankford,  Missouri 

Wm.  L.  McRea,  B.  P.  (Merchant) College  Mound,  Missouri 

Rev.  W.  O.  H,  Perry,  A.  M.  (Minister) Stewartsville,  Missouri 

Miss  Lizzie  Robeson,  M,  A Deceased 

J.  F.  Wilhite,  B.  P Deceased 
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1861. 

Mrs.  Lizzie  (Adams)  Cornett,  M.  A. .-. ,  Colorado 

Rev.  H.  M.  Boyd,  A.  M.  (Teacher)  ,  North  Carolina 

Rev.  H.  R.  Crockett,  A.  M.  (Ministry) Odessa,  Missouri 

Mrs.  Sue  (Crow)  Tucker,  M.  A  Deceased 

Mrs.  Anna  (Crow)  Armstrong,  M.  A Deceased 

Mrs.  Mattie  (Fisher)  Garnet,  M.  A Phcenix,  Arizona 

Ben  Eii  Guthrie,  A.  M,  (Lawyer) Macon,  Missouri 

Rev.  J.  T.  Johnson,  A.  M.  (Ministry) Palmyra,  Illinois 

Rev.  A.  D.  Manning,  A.  B , Deceased 

Mrs.  Jennie  (Mills)  Watson,  M.  A Deceased 

Rufus  Y.  Powell,  B.  P.  (Physician)   College  Mound,  Missouri 

D.  D.  Wood,  B.  P.  (Physician) Marshall,  Missouri 

1867. 

Jos.  M.  Campbell,  A.  B.  (Farmer) ,  Missouri 

Win.  J.  Patton,  A.  M   Deceased 

1869. 
Mrs.  V.  A.  (Guthrie)  Mitchell,  M.  A Deceased 

1870. 
Rev.  LTelyssee  Vuille,  A.  B Deceased 

1871. 

Frank  T.  Sheetz,  A.M.  (Lawyer) Chillicothe,  Missouri 

Mrs.  Fannie  (Walden)  Hannah,  M.  A Moberly,  Missouri 

1872. 

John  T.  Mitchell,  A.  M.  (Physician) Kansas  City,  Missouri 

R.  S.  Matthews.  B.  S.  (Lawyer) Macon,  Missouri 

Mrs.  Sue  A  (Mitchell)  Guthrie,  M.  A .   ,  Macon,  Missouri 

Mrs.  Mattie  (Allen)  Allen,  M.  A Gainesville,  Texas 

Mrs.  Polly  (Atterberry)  Aldridge,  M.  A Estell,  Mississippi 

Mrs.  Sallie  (Eastman)  Orr,  M.  A Duriango,  Colorado 

Mrs.  Florence  (Griffith)  Baker,  M.  A Moberly,  Missouri 

Mrs.  Mada  (Gilstrap)  Matthews,  M.  A Macon,  Missouri 

Mrs.  Emma  (Lightner)  Dysart,  M.  A Marshall,  Missouri 

Mrs.  M.  B.  (Marmaduke)  Baylor,  M.  A Kansas  City,  Missouri 

Mrs.  Florence  (Tedford)  Shepherd,  M.  A Hardin,  Missouri 

Mrs.  Sallie  (Younger)  Cannon,  M.  A Weatherford,  Texas 
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1873. 

Mrs.  Sarah  A  (Barr) M.  A  Decease*! 

John  J.  Cockrell,  A.  B Deceased 

Rev.  W.  S.  Davis,  A.  B.  (Ministry) ,  Illinois 

J.  P.  H.  Douglas,  B.  P Deceased 

J.  P.  Eastman,  A.  M.  (Lawyer) Lebanon,  Tennessee 

Rev.  W.  B.  McElwee,  A.  M.  (Ministry) ,  Missouri 

Mrs.  M.  K.  (Meadows)  Goodding,  M.  A Macon,  Missouri 

1..  H.  Moss,  A.  B.  (Lawyer) St.  Joseph,  Missouri 

Miss  Ermine  Owen,  M.  A.  (Teacher) Kirksville,  Missouri 

1874. 

Mrs.  Susan  F.  (Barr) ,  M.'A Deceased 

Mrs.  Minnie  (Gilbreath)  Henry,  M.  A   Louisville,  Kentucky 

John  T.  Jones,  A.  B.  (Lawyer) Los  Angeles,  California 

Rev.  S.  A.  McElvaine,  A.  B.  (Ministry) Pomona,  Kansas 

Rev.  J.  W.  Mitchell,  A.  M.  (Ministry) Marshall,  Missouri 

Robert  G.  Mitchell,  A.  B.  (Lawyer) Macon,  Missouri 

Mrs.  L.  C.  (Mitchell)  Fullerton,  M.  A St.  Louis,  Missouri 

John  A.  Moore,  B.  S.  (Lawyer) Kansas  City,  Missouri 

Mrs.  Emma  (Singleton)  Phalen,  M.  A Sedalia,  Missouri 

OTHER    DESERVED    DEGREES  CONFERRED* 
1870. 

Miss  Laura  A.  Howell,  M.  M Lebanon,  Ohio 

D.  C.  Beaver,  M.  B Kinmundy,  Illinois 

is;:;. 

Miss  Mary  J.  Adams,  M.  A   ,  Colorado 

B.  G.  Dysart,  B.  S.  (Physician)    Paris,  Missouri 

B.  R.  Dysart,  B.  P.  (Lawyer) Macon,  Missouri 

Dr.  W.  P.  Dysart.  B.  P Deceased 

Rev.  E.  P.  Pharr,  B.  P.  (Ministry) Springdale,  Arkansas 

Mrs.  F.  A.  (Welch)  Farr,  M.  M Deceased 

About  one  hundred  and  twenty-live  probationers  tor  the  Ministry  were 
educated  in  McGec,  in  whole  or  in  part.  Of  these  fifty-three  are  known  to 
be  actively  engaged  in  the  Ministry.  Some  are  teaching  and  fifteen  are  dead 
at  this  date,  September  kJ7,  1808. 

J.  B.  Mitchell. 


Alumni  of  Missouri  Valley  College. 

1890. 
May  Caldwell,  B.  L Mrs.  Chas.  J.  Orr  St.  Louis,  Missouri 

1891. 

Geo.  P.  Baity,  A.  B Minister Westport,  Missouri 

Geo.  D.  Mullendore,  B.  L Minister Kansas  City,  Kansas 

1893. 

Eli  X.  Allen,  A.  B: Minister Kansas  City,  Missouri 

James  K.  Craven,  A.  B Minister Memphis,  Missouri 

James  F.  Dabbs,  A.  B Professor  Univ.  of  A Tucson.  Arizona 

W.  F.  Perry,  A.  B Minister Independence,  Missouri 

Emma  Wamsley,  B.  L Deceased 

R.A.Williams,  B.  L Minister Macon,  Missouri 

1893. 

Anna  M.  Pile,  B.  L Teacher,  High  School Macon,  Missouri 

Alice  Slaughter,  B.  L  Mrs.  R.  H.  Fry Carthage,  Missouri 

R.  A.  Vance,  A.  B Teacher,  P.  M.  I Peekskill,  New  York 

1894. 

Andrew  Edwards,  A.  B Lawyer 

Philetus  A.  Grove,  B.  L     Minister Clarksburg,  Missouri 

John  M.  Roberts,  A.  B Teacher,  High  School Marshall,  Missouri 

John  C.  Worley,  A.  B Missionary Tsu  Ise,  Japan 

1895. 

Geo.  H.  Althouse,  A.  B Medical  Student Denver,  Colorado 

Stella  Olson,  A.  B Deceased 

Anna  M.  Thorp,  A.  B Teacher,  M.  V.  C Marshall,  Missouri 

Willie  Walker, A.  B Teacher,  M.  V.  C Marshall,  Missouri 

E.  O.  Whitwell,  B.  L Minister Doniphan,  Missouri 

1896. 

John  T.  Bacon,  Ph.  B Minister Springfield,  Missouri 

Peyton  Barnett,  A.  B   Minister Deceased 

Suzy  Campbell,  B.  L Teacher    Alma,  Missourj 
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George  N.  Davis,  A.  B Law  Student  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 

S.  T.  Divinia,  A.  B Minister Butler,  Missouri 

W.  J.  Dysart,  A.  B Principal  Pub.  School ....  Wentzville,  Missouri 

A.  B.  Fleeger,  A,  B Medical  Student St.  Louis,  Missouri 

R.  S.  Lower,  B.  L Farmer Longwood,  Missouri 

Bessie  McNeeley,  Ph.  B Teacher  High  School Cameron,  Missouri 

Bettie  Sparks,  B.  I Mrs.  Bettie  A.  Price St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Ava  D.  Steele,  A.  B Graduate  Student Columbia,  Missour  j 

Lula  A.  Tickemyre,  B.  L  Teacher Shackelford,  Missouri 

1897. 

Mary  B.  Campbell,  B.  L Teacher Marshall,  Missour 

Henry  S.  Conrad,  Ph.  B Law  Student Columbia,  Missouri 

Ermie  Crockett,  B.  L Teacher Odessa,  Missouri 

J.  H.  Doran,  A.  B Theological  Student Lebanon,  Tennessee 

W.  I.  Ferguson,  A.  B Teacher  High  School   Marshall,  Missouri 

John  B.  Garst,  A.  B  Farmer Marshall,  Missouri 

Joseph  M.  Glick,  A.  B Minister McFall,  Missouri 

W.  H.  Hurt,  Jr.,  A.  B Farmer Liberal,  Missouri 

A.  R.  James,  A.  B Teacher,  High  School Marshall,  Missouri 

John  A.  Jones,  A.  B Farmer Blosser,  Missouri 

J.  W.  Kirkpatrick,  A.  B Teacher,  K.  F.  S Boonville,  Missouri 

Geo.  A.  LaMotte,  B.  L Medical  Student. . .  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

S.  U .  Leinbach,  B.  L Theological  Student . . Lebanon,  Tennessee 

Kate  Lewis,  B.  L Teacher Tiedesviile,  Missouri 

James  L.  Roberts,  A.  B Court  Stenographer Marshall,  Missouri 

O.  O.  Russell,  A.  B Minister Selma,  Alabama 

R.  L.  Shepherd,  A.  B Minister Sedalia,  Missouri 

C.  J.  Wilson,  B.  L Minister Richards,  Missouri 

1808. 

Ezra  F.  Baker,  A.  B Theological  Student  Lebanon,  Tennessee 

Fanny  Cordell,  A.  B Teacher Okalona,  Arkansas 

Elizabeth  Clemmens,  B.  L.  — Teacher,  High  School..     .Blackburn,  Missouri 

W.  C.  Gordon,  A.  B ...  Harvard  University, Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

Virgil  V.  Huff,  A.  B Law  Student Marshall,  Missour 

A.  D.  Johnston,  B.  L Theological  Student Lebanon,  Tennessee 

George  H.  Mack,  A.  B  Theological  Student  Lebanon,  Tennessee 

Nora  W.  Robertson,  A.  B Teacher,  High  School   Marshall,  Missouri 

E.  B.  Surface,  A.  B     Theological  Student  Lebanon,  Tennessee 
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1890. 

Yoshibumi  Abe,  A.  B Theological  Student Lebanon,  Tennessee 

Mary  B.  Campbell,  A.  B Teacher Marshall,  Missouri 

L.  J.  Coats,  B.I Theological  Student Lebanon,  Tennessee 

C.  M.  Ewing,  A.  B Farmer May  view,  Missouri 

William  J.  Hail,  A.  B Teacher,  M.  V.  C Marshall,  Missouri 

W.  J.  Hawkins,  Ph.  B, Principal  School Kansas  City,  Missouri 

Thomas  N.  Hunt,  A.  B Theological  Student Lebanon,  Tennessee 

Oscar  Nauman,  B.  L Medical  Student. .    Columbia,  Missouri 

Arthur  E.  Perry,  A.  B. Theological  Student Lebanon,  Tennessee 

Walter  R.  Smith,  Ph.  B Principal  East  School Marshall,  Missouri 

John  A.  Ward,  A.  B Minister Greenville,  Texas 

Mary  A.  Wood,  B.  L Independence,  Missouri 


The  Academy. 


n  \  mi;.  county.  si  \  i  e .. 

Adams,  Ernest,  '98 Saline Missouri 

Alison,  Daisy,  '92 Miami Kansas 

Alison,  Durward  B.,  '92 Miami Kansas 

Althouse,  George  A.,  92 Saline Missouri 

Althouse,  Denny,  '96 Saline Missouri 

Bacon,  John  T.,  '92 Saline Missouri 

Baird,  Alta  M.,  '96 Adair Missouri 

Baity,  Harriet  M., '99 Macon Missouri 

Baker,  Ezra  Flavius,  '93 Finney.   ...    Kansas 

Barnett,  Peyton,  '93 Jackson Missouri 

Black,  Mary  Catherine, '99 Saline Missouri 

Bone,  Walter  Lawrence,  '99 Moultrie Illinois 

Bowman,  Mary,  '95 Jackson . .  Missouri 

Brown,  Fletcher,  '99 Saline Missouri 

Browne,  John  R.,  '98 Saline Missouri 

Bryan,  Finis  E.,  '95 Monroe Missouri 

Buchanan,  Ratie,  '96 Randolph Missouri 

Burke,  Ollie  Reed, '95 Saline Missouri 

Burke,  Howard  L.,  '98 Saline Missouri 

Campbell,  Blanche, '99 Scotland Missouri 
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Campbell,  Ida  M.,  '99 Randolph Missouri 

Campbell,  Mary  Bell,  '95 Saline Missouri 

Carson,  Madura,  '92 Saline Missouri 

Clarkson,  Elizabeth,  '99 Saline Missouri 

Clemmens,  Lizzie,  '94 Saline Missour1 

Clemmens,  Delia  C,  '90 Saline Missouri 

Coats,  Leroy  J.,  '96 Wichita  Kansas 

Conrad,  Henry  S.,  '94 Chariton Missouri 

Cox,  Clay  Lewis,  '95 St.  Clair Missouri 

Crockett,  Krmie  L.,  '94 Lafayette Missouri 

Crockett,  Joel  R., '99 .Saline Missouri 

Crockett,  Marion  E., '99 Saline Missouri 

Davis,  George  Newton,  '92    Saline Missouri 

Denny,  Emily  May,  '95 Howard Missouri 

Denny,  Lou  B., '97 Howard.. .   Missouri 

Delzell,  Daisy,  '95 Logan Colorado 

Divinia,  Samuel  T.,  '92 Buchanan Missouri 

Dobyns,  Nellie,  '97 Jackson ■ . .  Missouri 

Doran,  J.  H., '93 Coles ...  Illinois 

Downs,  Eva  L., '96  . Saline Missouri 

Drane,  James  Erasmus,  '92     Saline Missouri 

Dunn,  Alice  F., '96 Saline Missouri 

Dysart,  William  J.,  '93. Saline Missouri 

Elliott,  Annie  E., '96 Johnson Missouri 

Engel,  Jesse  C,  '99 Johnson  Missouri 

Ferguson,  W.  I Howard Missouri 

Fray,  Mary, '94 Saline Missouri 

Fry,  Carrie,  '92  Saline Missouri 

Galloway,  Clyde  A.,  '96 Maury Tennessee 

Garst,  John  B.,  '92 Atchison Missouri 

Garst,  Josie,  '95 Saline Missouri 

Garst,  Effre,  '96 Atchison Missouri 

Gates,  J.  M., '99 Henry    Missouri 

Gilbr"eath,  Ellis,  '97 Cooper Missouri 

Glenns,  Flossie,  '99 Moniteau Missouri 

Glick,  Joseph  M., '93 Andrew Missouri 

Good ,  John  M  ,  '93 Atchison Missouri 

Graham,  Flora  ,  '94 Johnson Missouri 

Gross,  Oresta  C,  '98. Randolph Missouri 

Grove,  Philetus  A.,  '93 Collin Texas 

Guthrie,  Churchill,  '92 Saline Missouri 

(7) 
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Guthrie,  Robert  Allen,  '<»5 Macon Missouri 

Hail,  William  J.,  '95 Lettsu Japan 

Hail,  Annie,  '98 Wakayaraa Japan 

Hail,  Arthur, '1)8 Wakayama..      Japan 

Hall,  TillieF.,  '96 Daviess V. Indiana 

Harriman,  Leslie  Moore,  '97 Cooper Missouri 

Hayes,  Martin  L.,  '99 Saline Missouri 

Headen,  Edgar  VM  '97 Miami Kansas 

Holmes,  Elizabeth,  '97  Fremont Colorado 

Hood,  Joseph  T.,  '92 Cooper Missour 

Hopkins,  Jennie  M.,  '93 Saline Missour 

Huff,  Virgil  V., '94 Saline Missour 

Hunker,  Louis, '99 Howard Missour: 

Hunt,  Thomas  Newton,  '9G  . .    Moultrie Illinoi 

Hupp,  Wilber  P. ,  '99 Saline , Missoui 

Hurt,  William  Henry,  '92 Saline Missour 

Hurt,  Elisha  Y.,  '98 Saline Missour 

Jaenecke,  Howard,  '97 Pike Missouri 

James,  Albert  R., '93 Saline Missouri 

James,  Luther  S.,  '96 Saline Missour: 

Jenkins,  George  F., '94 Saline Missour: 

Johnston,  A.  D., '95 Macon Missour 

Jones,  Charlotte, '99. Pike Missour 

Jones,  John  A., '93 Saline Missour: 

Jones,  Harry  L., '96 Saline Missou 

Jones,  Wm.  L,  '99 Saline Missou: 

Jones,  W.  W.f  '96 Otoe Nebraska 

Kahl,  C.  W„  '96 Merced Californi 

Kincheloe,  J.  E., '97 Scotland Missou 

Kirkpatrick,  John,  '93 Cooper Missour: 

Knight,  Margaret  C,  '92 Pike.. Missour: 

Kraemer,  Herman,  '93 . .  Moniteau Missouri 

LaMotte,  George  A.,  '95 Howard, Missouri 

Lawless,  Charles  L. ,  '96 Saline Missouri 

Leinbach,  Samuel  U., '93 Jackson Missour: 

Lewis,  Kate, '94 Saline Missouri 

Lewis,  William  W.,  '97 Saline Missour 

Long,  Anna  Dora,  '96 Saline Missour: 

Lowe,  Wm.  Walton, '96 Gentry Missour 

Lower,  Richard  S.,  '94 Pettis Missouri 

Mack,  George  H.,  '94 Hamilton Tennessee 
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Mason,  Nelle  D.,  '98 Saline Missouri 

Mays,  Jas.  W.,  '98 Buchanan     Missouri 

McAlister,  Lena, '92 Jackson Missouri 

McCammon,  W.  A.,  '97 (Gentry Missouri 

McCray,  Oran,  '98 Saline Missouri 

McGinnis,  John  '99. Saline Missouri 

McLeod,  Robert  Bruce,  '99  Noxabee Mississippi 

McNcely,  Wm.  D.,  '95 Johnson Missouri 

McRoberts,  Eraest,  '95 Saline Missouri 

McDowell,  H.  M., '95 Kansas 

Mitchell,  Henry, '94    Saline Missouri 

Mitchell,  William  N.,  '92 Colorado 

Mitchell,  Maggie,  '96 Saline Missouri 

Mitchell,  Emmett, '96 Saline Missouri 

Mitchell,  Callie  B.,  '97 Saline Missouri 

Montgomery,  Albert,  '94 Berry Missouri 

Montgomery,  Finis, '95 Berry Missouri 

Murray,  Earl,  '99 Buchanan Missouri 

Murray,  Grace,  '99 Buchanan Missouri 

Nauman,  Oscar, '98 Holt Missouri 

Nave,  Katie,  '99 Saline Missouri 

Nuckles,  R.  H.,'97 Saline Missouri 

Olson,  Stella, '92 Saline Missouri 

Olson,  Wm.  L..  '95  Saline Missouri 

Orear,  Elizabeth,  '96 Saline Missouri 

Page,  Pattie  Simms,  '92 Saline .Missouri 

Perry,  Arthur  E.,  '95 Otoe Nebraska 

Powers,  Herbert  C, '99 Buchanan, Missouri 

Prigmore,  Joseph  Dyre,  '97 Jasper Missouri 

Pyle,  Herbert  B.,  '99 Andrew Missouri 

Reed,  William  P., '95 Iowa 

Reynolds,  Dora  May,  '99 Lafayette .' Missouri 

•  Rice,  Bernard  Lea,  '97 Mesa Colorado 

Roberts,  James  L. ,  '93 Saline Missouri 

Robinson,  Nellie,  '99  J ohnson Kansas 

Russell,  Oury  O.,  '94 Nodaway Missouri 

Russell,  Wm.  L.,  '98 Johnson Missouri 

Scrutchfield,  Mabel,  '95 Macon Missouri 

Sherman,  Richard  E., '97 Saline Missouri 

Shorb,  Mary, '95 Saline Missouri 

Shorb,  Addie  A.,  '96 Saline Missouri 
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Shorb,  Cora  Ellen,  '94 Saline Missouri 

Shepherd,  Robert  L.,  '94 Macon Missouri 

Smith,  Charles  W., '99 Atchison Missouri 

Smith,  Walter  R.,  '95 Clay Missouri 

Sparks,  Bettie, '94 Saline Missouri 

Sparks,  Jessie, '95 Saline Missouri 

Steele,  Avarilla  D., '93 Saline Missouri 

Steele,  Edna,  '95 Saline Missouri 

Steele,  Chas.  D., '98- Saline Missouri 

Steele,  James  N.,  '99 Johnson Missouri 

Stephens,  Letha, '97 Macon Missouri 

Stephens,  Mary  Louise, '99    Cooper Missouri 

Stuart,  Willie  May,  '93. '. Saline Missouri 

Sullivan.  Amos  N., '92 Saline Missouri 

Surface,  E.  B.,  '95 Barber Kansas 

Terrell,  Sarah  J.,  '93 Saline Missouri 

Tickemyre,  Lulu,  '94 Saline Missouri 

Tharp,  Lillian,  '94 Lafayette Missouri 

Thompson,  Josephine,  '99, Cooper Missouri 

Thompson,  William  J.,  '92 Linn     Missouri 

Thorp,  Anna  Myrtle,  '92 Howard Missouri 

Van  Stone,  Ida  E.,  '96 Saline Missouri 

Vaughan,  John  Beverly,  '99 Bates Missouri 

Voigts,  E.  E.,  '95 Wyandotte Kansas 

Walker,  Willie,  '92 Saline Missouri 

Ward,  John  A., '95 Johnson Missouri 

Ward,  Ellen,  '97 Saline Missouri 

Wells,  Mary  L., '96 Cooper Missouri 

West,  James  G.,  '98 Johnson, Missouri 

Whitwell,  Egbert  O.,  '93 Howell Missouri 

Whitehead,  Chas.,  '94 Macon   Missouri 

Wilson,  Chas.  J.,  '94. Fremont Iowa 

Woodbridge,  Jahleel,  '98 Saline Missouri 

Yancey,  Rozzie,  '94 Howard Missouri 

Young,  John,  '93 Saline Missouri 

Young,  Allan,  '93 Saline Missouri 

Zeigel,  Anthony  F.,  '97 Cooper Missouri 

Zeigel,  Wm.  Henry,  '97 Cooper Missoui  i 

Zimmerman,  William  F.,  '92 Saline Missouri 

Zimmerman,  E.  H.,  '98    Saline Missouri 

Zimmerman,  Lizzie,  '98 Saline Missouri 


Graduates  in  Music. 

CLASSICAL  COURSE  (Mus.  B.) 

PIANO. 

Jones,  Charlotte  C, '99     Frankford,  Missouri 

SEMINARY  COURSE. 

PIANO. 

Cordell,  Alice,  '9.2 Blue  Springs,  Missouri 

Crockett,  Ermie,  '96 Odessa,  Missouri 

Emison,  Cora,  '98 Marshall,  Missouri 

Grimes,  Juanita,  '97 ■ Paris,  Missouri 

Jones,  Charlotte,  '97 "• Frankford,  Missouri 

Lail,  Ida,  '96 , Marshall,  Missouri 

Martin,  Georgie,  '96 Macon,  Missouri 

McNeely,  Bertha,  '92 Marshall,  Missouri 

McNeely,  Blanche,  '92 Marshall,  Missouri 

Mitchell,  Mai>el  (Hightshoe),  '93 .  Marshall,  Missouri 

Ott.  Virginia  (Rea),  '92 Sedalia,  Missouri 

Page,  Mary  B.,  '92  Marshall,  Missouri 

Sibley,  Alice  Gertrude  (Bishop),  '92 California 

Taylor,  Fannie, '93 Marshall,  Missouri 

Woods,  Helen,  '97 Boalsburg,  Pennsylvania 

VOICE. 

Baird ,  Alta,  '96 Kirksville,  Missouri 

Baity,  Minnie  (Martin),  '92 Kansas  City,  Missouri 

Frye,  Alice  (Slaughter),  '94  Carthage,  Missouri 

McNeeley,  Blanche,  '96  Marshall,  Missouri 

Penick,  Gertrude  (La  Motte),  '92 Marshall,  Missouri 


Graduates  in  Art. 


Alison,  Addie,  '92 Marshall,  Missouri 

Fuhrman,  Florence,  '94  ... Marshall,  Missouri 

Lail,  Ida,  '93 » Marshall,  Missouri 

Ludwig,  Clara,  '98 Marshall,  Missouri 

Neff,  Nadine, '99 Marshall,  Missouri 
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Prof.  Me 
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Miss  Walker. 

Fellow. 

8:00 

(2)  First  ] 

Ovid  [4] 

or 
allust  [4] 

(3)  Nepos. 

[5] 

0:00 

(IV)   Psycl 

0)  Gram,  and 

Comp.  [5] 

For  teachers.. 

10:00 

(Ill)    Anal., 
Geom.[5] 

CD  Trig.  [5] 

Solid  and 

Spher. 

(3)  Geometry. 

2)  Anc.  and 
Med.     or 
Mod. His- 
tory [5] 

11:00 

(  Pliny 

(II)  ■{  Marti 

(  Rom. 

T.  Th 

Livy.  [5] 

2:00 

(2)  El.  Alge- 
bra [4] 

(1)  Arith- 
metic. 

Elemei 
Germ 

-J:00 

mentary 
rrench 

[5] 

(I)  Surveying 

[2] 

T.  Th. 

(3)  Draw- 
ing. 
[3] 

4:00 

(I)  Surveying 

[2] 

T.  Th. 

Pedagogy*. 

L2]'    " 
W.  F. 

SCHEDULE  OF  RECITATIONS.— A. 

I.     SUMMER  QUARTER. 


Hour 

Dr.  Black. 

Prof.Grube. 

Prof.Penick. 

Prof.  Orr. 

Dr. Galloway. 

Prof.  Kerlin. 

Miss  Thorp, 

Prof.Whitted. 

Miss  Walker. 

Fellow. 

8:00 

,2)   First  Latin   [5] 

(Il)I(t^logy. 

„K,,r, 

(4)  Ovid  [4] 
(4)Sailusi  |it 

(S)Nepos.    ' 

0:00 

(IV)   Psychology[5] 

(II)   Lysias 

(II)  Social  De- 
velopment. 

n. 

(3)    English 
Literature  for 
Teachers  [5 1 

(l)Gram.and 
Comp.  [5], 

10:00 

(II)    Septua- 
gint  [2] 
W.  F. 

(t)  El.Phys. 

(3)  Nature 

study  in  the 

Com.  Schools. 

W.  F.  [2] 

(Ill)    Anal., 
Geom.[5| 

(I)T°i£.    |:.| 

■    n<i.    and 

Mod  Hi-. 
tory  |:.| 

11:00 

I  Pliny  or      ) 

<  II) -Martial  or  \  [3] 

(  Rom.  Life  ) 

T.  Th.  S. 

(3)  Anabasis  \  m 

(4)  Homer     j  L4J 

(4)  El.Phys. 
[5] 

(I)  Livy.[5] 

Solid  ind 

Spher. 

(3)  l  reometi  \ 

HI 

9:00 

Gen.  Chem- 
istry or 
Mineralogy 
[4] 

(Ill)  History  ot 
Education 

[4] 

(I)  Field  Bot- 

(8)  El.  Alee 

bra  |  l| 

(1     .Willi 

,,,,.„. 

3:00 

Elementary 

(III)  Private  Life 
of  Greeks. 

[4] 

Laboratory 
[2] 

(3)  U.S. History 
&  Civ.Gov.  [4| 

(1)  El.  Elo.   [4] 

(I)  Field  Bot- 
any [2] 
W.  F. 

(III)  English 
Literature. 
Advanced  [41 

Elementary 
1  French 

6 

(I)  Surveying 

m 

T.  Th. 

(8)  Draw- 

ST 

4.00 

(2)  First  Greek  [5] 

(I)  Surveying 
T.  Th. 

\v.  v. 

SCHEDULE  OF  RECITATIONS.— B. 

II.     AUTUMN  QUARTER. 


Hour 

Prof.    McGinnis.          Prof,  (irube. 

Prof..  Penick.       Prof.  Orr. 

Dr.Galloway. 

Prof.  Kerlin.    Miss  Thorp.  Prof.  Whined. 

Miss  Walker. 

Fellow. 

8:00 

!     Hist.    [S]  ' 
'    T.  W.  F, 

(IV)  Psychology! 
[-1] 

' 

(IV)  Ad.  Eloc. 
m     T.  Th. 

ill  I1  Cons.  His. 
Kng.  [2]  W.  F. 

(I)  Morphol- 
ogy of 
Cryptograms. 
[4] 

(4)  Cicero. 

[41 

(II)  Univ. 
Algebra. 

[4] 

3)  Cjsar. 

9:00 

(I)    Life  of 
Christ.   [3] 
T.  W.  F. 

(2)  First  Latin.  [,5| 

(3)  First  Greek. 
[5] 

(II)  Mineral- 
ogy.  [31 
T.  Th.  S. 

(IV)  Bible 

Read. 
[1]          Th. 

(III)     Plant 
Physiol.  [2| 
(4)  Zool.  [8] 
T.  Th.  S. 

(I)    Rhet. 

wl2V. 

(2)  First 
Latin. 

[51 

(1)  Gram.  & 

Comp. 

[31 

„„„ 

(II)  Terence 
or 
Plautus.     [3] 
T.  Th.  5. 

(,111)  Aristop.  [2] 
T.  Th.  (II)  Sop- 
hocles or  Aeschy- 
lus.    W.  F. 

(IV)    Ad. 
Phys.     Me- 
chanics.  [5] 

(3)  Eng. 

(I)  Livy. 

[5] 

r2)  C.rk.  His- 
tory. 

I4J 

1 1  .00 

(II)   Lat.  Lit. 

[11 
S. 

(I)    Plato. 
[5] 

(4)  El, Physics 
■      [4[ 

(IV)    Shaksp. 
Readings.   [1] 
(3)  Hist.  U.  S. 

[5] 

(II)  Inverte- 
brate Anat- 
omy.    [4] 

(3)  El.  Rhet. 
L*] 
W.  F. 

(.1)  Trigonom. 

x.is. 

1:30 

(4)    Homer. 

[4] 

Gen'l 
(I)Chemistry 
'  [4]  Daily. 

(IV)  Am.  Cons. 
Hist.     [3] 
T.  W.  F. 

(II)   Ang. 
Sax. 

[4] 

(2)  El.  Alge- 
bra. 

[4] 

(1)   Arithme- 
meUc. 

i*i 



(II)  German.   [4] 

(III)  Private  Life 
[8]      or 
Drama.      T.  F. 

Chemistry. 

[3] 
Lab. 

(1)  El.  Elo- 
cution. 

[4] 

(II)  Descript. 
Sociology. 
[2]    T.  F. 

(IV)   Shaks. 
Milt.     [3] 
W.  F.  S. 

(I)    French, 

[41 

(31  Geometry 

141 

(3)  Draw- 
ing.    [8] 
T.  W.  F. 

3:30 

'    .           i     -. 

(4)    Ger- 

tory.   1.4  | 

e  College  studies. 


TIONS.— B. 

TER. 


1  lour 

oway. 

Prof.  Kerlin. 

Miss  Thorp. 

Prof.  Whitted. 

Miss  Walker. 

Fellow. 

8  .-00 

•phol- 
of 

{rams. 
J 

(4)  Cicero. 

[4] 

(II)  Univ. 
Algebra. 

[41 

(3)  Ctesar. 

[41 

9:00 

Plant 
.1.  [2] 

(I)    Rhet. 
W.  F. 

(2)  First 

Latin. 

[5] 

(1)  Gram.  & 
Comp. 

[51 

10:0(1 

(3)  Eng. 

Lit. 
[5] 

(I)  Livy. 

[5] 

(2)  Grk.  His- 
tory. 

[4] 

11:00 

verte- 

Anat- 

[4] 

(2)  El.  Rhet. 
W.  F. 

11)   Ang. 
Sax. 

[4] 

ll)  Trigonom. 
T.  Th.  S. 

1  :30 

(2)  El.  Alge- 
bra. 

[4] 

(1)  Arithme- 
metic. 

[41 

script. 

rog/: 

(IV)   Shaks. 
Milt.     [3] 
\V.  F.  S. 

(I)    French, 

[4] 

(3^  Geometry. 

141 

(3)  Draw- 
ing.    [31 
T.  W.  F. 

3^80 

(4)    Ger- 
man   His- 
tory. [41 

fc^^Wndieate  College  studies.       \  ft?r  a  subject,  numerals  indicate  hours  devoted 
to  it  ea 


Hrs. 

Dr.  Black. 

Prof.  M 

iss  Thorp. 

Prof. Whined. 

Miss  Walker. 

Fellow. 

8:00 

(3)  United 

Kingdom  [3] 

T.W.  F. 

(IV)  Lc 

W 

(IV)  Met 

T.  T 

4)   Virgil 
P.  Th.  S. 

(Ill  Univ.  Alg. 

[3] 

T.  Th.  S. 

(3)  Caesar  [4J 

9:00 

(II)  Life  of 
Paul  [3] 
T.  W.  F. 

(2) 
La 

(2)  First 
Latin  [5] 
r.  Th.   S. 

(1)  Gram,  and 
Comp.  [5] 

10:00 

(I)    H 

G 

T.  T 

I)  Catullus 

[31 
T.  Th.  S. 

(Ill)  Anal. 
Geom. 

[5] 

(2)  Roman 
Hist.  [4] 

11:00 

(Ill]  Bib.Lit- 
erature  [3j 
T.  W.  F. 

(I)  Trigonom 
T.  Th.  S. 

(1)  Arithme- 
tic [4] 

1:30 

(2]  El.  Alge- 
bra. 
[4] 

2:30 

, , 

/TT,  -   JI)  French 
(II)  Ger        [4j 

(3)  Geometry 
[4] 

Draw- 
ing   [2] 
W.  F. 

2:30 

(1)  Mythol- 
ogy. [4] 

f 

- 

SCHEDULE  OF  RECITATIONS.- 
III.     WINTER  QUARTER. 


Hrs.        Dr.  Black. 

Prof.  McGinnis. 

Prof.  Grube. 

Prof. 

Penick. 

Prof.  Orr. 

Dr.  Galloway.         Prof.  Kerlin.      MissThorp.     Prof.Whltted.   MissWalker. 

Fellow 

8:00 

(3)  United 

Kingdom  [3] 

T.W.  F. 

(IV)  Logic  (2] 

W.  F. 

(IV)  Metaphysics 

[3] 

T.  Th.  S. 

(HI)  Ad.  Eloc. 
W.  F. 

n  Virgil     (II)  Univ.  Ale. 
,    [?]                    [3] 
I     I  h.  s.          T.  Th.  s. 

8  Caesar  !  t 

9:00 

(II)  Life  of 
Paul  [3] 
T.  W.  F. 

(2)     First 
Latin 

[5] 

(3)  First  Greek 
[5] 

(II)Min- 

eralogy 

[31 

T.Th.  S. 

t4)    Zoology   [3]   | 

T.  Th.  S.          !       (I)  Rhetoric 
(II)His.&Theor.                 |2| 
Biol.[2j                       W.  F. 
W.   F. 

(2)  First 

Latin   [5] 
T.Th.  S. 

1)  Gram,  and 
Comp.  [5] 

10:00 

(I)    Horace 

[3J 

T.  Th.  S. 

(III)  Arist.  [2] 

W.  F. 
(II)  Sophocles 
or  Aeschylus[21 

(IV)  Ad. 
Phys. 
[5] 

(II)    Pol.  Econ.    i     ,gs  Fntr    j  k 

(II)  Catullus 

[81 

T.  Th.  S. 

(III)  Anal. 
Geoin. 

[5] 

(2)  Roman 

iiist.  hi 

11:00 

(Ill]  Bib.Lit- 
erature  [3] 
T.  W.  F. 

(IV.  Demos.  [2] 

W.  F. 
(I)  N.T.Greek 
[3]  T.Th.  S. 

(4)  El. 

(IV)  Shaks.  Ill 

(IV)  Bib.  Read. 

[1] 

(II)   Vertebrate!      «  K';,Khel- 
Anatomy    [4]     ,             WV~'F 

(I)  Trigonom 
T.  Th.  S. 

1:30 

(4!  Homer       [4J 

(l)  Genl. 
Chemist- 
try   [41 

(3)  Civ.Gov. 

[41 

(IV)  Animal 

Phys.    [2] 

W.  F. 

,rn  1  Ang.  Sax.  | 

(II))     Philol.     f 

[4] 

ilt  French 
[4] 

(2]   El.  Alge- 
bra. 
[4] 

(3)  Geometry 

[41 

(1)  Arithme- 
tic [4] 

2:30 

(II)  German  [4] 

(Ill)Private 

Life  or  [2] 

Drama       T.  F. 

(II)  Septuagint 
[2]          W.  S. 

Lab. 

L4] 

(I)  El.    Elocu- 
tion. [4] 

(IV)  Shak.  Milt. 

[21  T.  F. 

(Ill)  Lat.  Eng. 

Drama.    [2] 

W.  S. 

Draw- 
ing   [2] 
VV.  F. 

2:30 

(1)  Mythol- 
ogy. [4] 

SCHEDULE  OF  RECITATIONS.- 
IV.     SPRING  QUARTER. 


Hour      Dr.  Black. 

Prof.  McGinnis. 

Prof.  Grube. 

Prof. 

Penick. 

Prof.  Orr. 

Dr.  Galloway.         Prof.  Kerlin. 

Miss  Thorp. 

Prof.  Whined. 

Miss  Walker. 

Fellow. 



(IV)  Apol- 
ogetics, 13] 
T.  W.    F. 

1 

(II)  Ad.  Eloc. 

[2]      W.  F. 
(Ill)Con.  His. 
Eng.  [21  T.  Th. 

(I)  Morphology 

of  Phanerogams  I 

[4] 

(4)  Virgil. 

[3] 
T.  Th.    S. 

(3)  Caesar 

[4| 

9:00 

(4)  Prophets 

[3] 
T.  W.    F. 

(2)  First  Latin 

(3)  First  Grk. 
[6] 

(4)  Botany.       |    <*>  Rhetoric. 

[4]          tfy 

(2)  First 
Latin 

[51 

(IV)  Astron. 

[-H 

(1)  Gram.  & 

Comp. 

[5] 

10:00 

(I)  Horace. 

BO 

T.  Th.  S. 

(iII)Aristop.[2] 

W.F.  (Il)Soph. 

2]or  Aeschylus 

T.  Th. 

(IV)  Ad. 

Phys. 

[5  J 

(1)  Phys.  Geog. 

T4] 

(3)    Eng.  Lit. 

(II)  Tacitus 

[3] 
T.  Th.  S. 

(Ill)Calculus 
[5] 

(2)  Hist. Eng. 

[31 

T.  Th.  S. 

11:00 

(IV)  Ethics  [3] 

T.  Th.  S. 

fIV)  Theism,  [2] 

W.    F. 

(I)  Euripides. 
[5] 

El. 
Phys. 

(IV)  Shaks. 

Read.   [1"| 
(IV)   Bible 

Read,  [1] 

(III)  Geology. 

(2)  El.  Rhet. 
W.  F. 

Solid 
(3)  Geometry 

[41 

(1)  Primary 

■Mgebra. 

[4] 

1:30 

(4)    Homer. 

[3] 

T.  W.  F. 

(I)  Org. 
Chem. 

[4] 

(IV)  Hist.  Civ. 

[3] 

T.  W.  F. 

(II)  Ang.  Sax. 

[2]    T.  F. 

(Ill)  Shaks.Crit. 

[2]    W.S. 

(2)  El.  Alge- 
bra. 

[4] 

2  :30 

— 

(II)  German.  [4] 

Ill)  Pnv.  Life 

[2]  or  Drama. 

T.F.  (Il)Sep'gt 

[2]     W.  S. 

Chem. 
Lab. 

[4] 

(1)  El.  Elocu- 
tion. 

[4] 

(IV)  Animal 
Phys. 

[2]          W.  S. 

(IV)    Brown. 
Tenny. 
[21    T.F. 

French. 

[4] 

(I)  Surveying 
[2] 
T.  F. 

Drawing. 
A. 

3:00 

(I)  Surveying 

200  EXPENSES. 


Tuition  (lowest) $  9  oo 

Fee 3  00 

Books » 4  00 

Boarding  (room,  food,  fire  and  light),   say  $2.50  a  week    30  00 

Laundry,  say  50  cents  a  week  . .  .  '. 6  00 

Society  Dues ...       t  00 


Total,  per  quarter $53  00 

Or,  as  follows: 

Tuition  (Academic),  per  quarter      $  9  00 

Fee  (Academic),  per  quarter.  .. .  .    .    .. 300 

Books  (  Academic),   per  quarter 5  00 

Boarding  (best)  ($3.50  a  week),  per  quarter 42  00 

Laundry,  per  quarter 6  00 

Society  Dues,  per  quarter     1   00 


Total  cost,  per  quarter.    - $66  00 

Or,  as  follows,  in  college  : 

Tuition,  per  quarter $12  50 

Fee,  per  quarter .  .        .  .    .    

Books,  per  quarter,  about . 

Boarding  (average,  $3.00  a  week),  per  quarter 

Laundry,   per  quarter 

Society  Dues,  per  quarter .  . 


3 

00 

8 

00 

36 

00 

6 

00 

1 

00 

Total  cost,  per  quarter $66  50 

Or,  suppose  Music  is  taken  in  addition  to  the 
above;  then  add  $i7.oo  for  instruction  and  $300  for 
piano  hire — $20.00  in  all  to  the  above  estimates.  If 
Art  is  taken  add  $12.00;  and  so  with  other  extras.  If 
Music  only  is  taken,  then  substitute  it  in  the  place  of 


EXPENSES.  201 


Academic  or  College  tuition.  Multiply  the  totals  by 
three  in  order  to  see  what  the  expenses  for  a  year  will 
be.  Clothing,  confectionery,  and  such  like,  should  not 
be  charged  to  the  College  expenses. 

Candidates  for  the  ministry  and  the  children  of 
pastors  are  allowed  free  scholarships  on  condition  of 
obedience  and  diligence.  The  tuition  is  immediately 
collected  from  such  when  their  deportment  falls  below 
class  two.  All  are  required  to  pay  the  usual  matricu- 
lation fees.  Candidates  must  furnish  certificates  from 
the  stated  clerks  of  their  Presbyteries  as  to  their  stand- 
ing. Beneficiaries  whose  tuition  becomes  collectable 
on  account  of  low  grade  in  deportment  will  be  sus- 
pended until  tuition  is  paid. 

All  tuitions  and  fees  must  be  paid  in  advance,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  quarter.  Students  are  not  ad- 
mitted to  recitation  until  they  produce  the  treasurer's 
receipt. 

Boarding  students  in  Music  are  required  to  prac- 
tice at  the  College. 


Calendar  1900-1901 

1900  May  25 — Academic  Graduating  Exercises. 
26 — Elocutionary  Recital. 
27 — Baccalaureate  Sermon. 
28 — Alumni  Reception. 
29 — Classical  Concert  by  School  of  Music. 

"     30 — Exhibition  by  the  School  of  Art. 
"     30 — Lecture  to  the  Literary  Societies. 
"     30 — Annual  Meeting  of  Board  of  Trustees. 
"     31 — Commencement. 

"     31— Entrance     Examinations     for      Summer 
Quarter. 
June    1 — Recitations  Summer  Quarter  Begin. 
August  22 — Summer  Quarter  Ends. 
September    6 — Autumn  Quarter  Begins. 
November  28 — Autumn  Quarter  Ends. 
28 — Winter  Quarter  Begins. 
29 — Thanksgiving  Day. 
December  25 — January  1 — Christmas  Vacation. 

1901  January  24 — Day  of  Prayer  of  Colleges. 
February  22 — Washington's  Birthday. 

27 — Winter  Quarter  Ends. 
28 — Spring  Quarter  Begins. 
May  19 — Baccalaureate  Sermon. 
"      20 — Elocutionary  Recital. 
"      21 — Classical  Concert  of  School  of  Music. 
"      22 — Exhibition  of  School  of  Art. 
"      22 — Academic  Graduating  Exercises. 
"      23 — Commencement. 
"      23 — Beginning  of  the  Summer  Quarter. 
August  14 — Summer  Quarter  Ends. 
202 
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